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NOTE. 

These twenty-four discourses were preached during the 
first six months of igoi, and are here bound up in the order 
in which they were printed as weekly pamphlets. As the 
series was not duly premeditated, there is a lack of logical 
order ; but it will be seen that twenty of them gather around 
the theme of that New Creation which gives name to the 
first. The sermons of Easter and three other intruding 
occasions have been included in the volume. 
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ALL THINGS NEW. 



This book of Revelation has been a standing puzzle 
to Biblical students. It was a long time before church 
councils decreed that it should be included in the New 
Testament. It was rejected by Luther. Calvin did not 
regard it as edifying reading for Christians. Yet it 
abounds in penetrating spiritual insights ; and preachers, 
who sometimes know a good thing, pick from it many sug- 
gestive and searching texts. 

Even considered as a piece of literature or as a work of 
imagination, it is a wonderful production, — wonderful in 
power, in passion, fertility, and in boldness of imagery 
and lavishness of color. It is the most dramatic part of 
the Bible. The author, like Shakespeare, uses old material, 
handles it with freedom, and puts it to new uses. The 
curtain rises : the mighty spiritual beings of the unseen 
world become visible. The principles and powers of 
heaven and earth appear as persons or as living creatures. 
He describes their awful aspect, hears their voices, and 
writes down what they say. He is like a painter who takes 
the whole sky for his canvas, and portrays tremendous 
sceneries and movements. He sees heaven and earth full 
of conflicts. The evil powers of the world, which oppose 
and persecute the followers of Jesus, appear to him as 
hideous and horrible beasts, led by " that old serpent, the 
dragon, which is the devil and Satan," projecting floods of 
falsehood and wickedness and streams of tire. And the. 



great Son of God, who is King of kings and Lord of lords, 
rides forth on a white horse, ^ooquering and to conquer. 

The final scene represents the triumph of the Lamb, — 
the victory of that pure love which is in the midst of the 
throne and at the heart of God. But this triumph is really 
an eternal defeat ; for it does not abolish sin and misery, 
nor cleanse the universe of evil, — it thrusts them out of 
sight into a realm of darkness. It confirms the enemies of 
Christ in unpardoned and unpardonable sin. It shuts them 
up in a prison-house of torment or casts them into a lake 
of fire. Against all the wicked — the false and the foul 
and the unbelieving — the wrath of the Lamb burns with 
eternal vengeance. 

Thus the Creator of the world sweeps the old order into 
the bottomless pit, like so much rubbish, and makes all 
things new. The cursed old Babylon perishes with the 
cursed old Jerusalem, where the Lord was crucified ; and a 
holy city — the New Jerusalem — comes down from heaven 
to the purified earth, to be the home of the saints, and to 
shine in splendor as a matchless manifestation of the glory 
of God. 

All this passes like a panorama in a swift succession of 
visions, — a series of revelations given one Sunday to the 
writer in a trance, by the glorified Christ, through the 
mediumship of an angel. It is presented as a prophecy and 
warning of the things that must shortly be done, "for the 
time is at hand." So the book may be regarded as one 
record of the excited expectations of the Christian Church 
at the close of the first century, or soon after. 

In the earlier letters of Saint Paul, we find him teaching 
that the Lord Jesus was about to descend from heaven in 
flaming fire to destroy the wicked, to raise the righteous 
dead, to change the living believers into the likeness of his 
own glorified form, and to bear them all aloft " in the air," 
that so they might " be ever with the Lord." He looked 
for these things to happen in that generation. 
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These apostolic writings give us one more proof of the 
vitality of truth, even when mixed with error, — 

" As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noonday sun." 

In this book of Revelation we find, intermingled with ob- 
scurity, grotesqueness, and fantastic allegory, many passages 
which are worthy of all acceptance as sacred Scripture, 
because they are forever profitable for correction and for in- 
struction in righteousness. 

But now let us face an impressive fact. What this Jew- 
Christian dreamer described as passing before his eyes 
eighteen hundred years ago — this vision of a new creation 
and a glorious condition of redeemed humanity, bursting into 
reality while he waits — we may see as a part of the history 
of our own times. The world is slowly being purified as by 
fire. This is the common and ordinary method of divine 
activity. If we look carefully, we may witness a gradual 
process of destruction and renewal, — life everywhere rising 
out of death, new forms displacing the old, creation re-created 
through the processes of evolution. And all this mighty drama 
is accompanied by mighty conflicts between good and evil, 
between light and darkness, or truth and error ; between 
what the early Christians would have called Christ and the 
old Devil. A quick and reverent ear might hear, in every 
age, in every hour, and in every soul, the voice of Him whose 
throne is everywhere, saying, " Behold, I make all things 
new." This great word is uttered through the developments 
of nature, through the events of human history, and through 
the experience of all souls that struggle and aspire. This is 
the word of the Spirit as it is spoken Co us now by science, 
by Religion, and by all the best voices of our time. The Re- 
newal goes on before our eyes : happy for us if it goes on 
within our lives. 

It is told of some wild tribe that about once in five years 
they think the world ought to come to an end. They bring 



toother all their poor worldly goods, their traps and utea- 
sils, and make a bonfire of them, so as to take a fresh 
start. We cannot make any such abrupt and wholesale 
change ; we cannot " cut the thread of history behind us " ; 
nor can we afford to throw away its costly gains. But we 
can " let the dead past bury its dead " ; we can cast off the 
outworn and obsolete ; we can winnow out and bum up the 
chaff, and save the wheat which that chaff has helped 
to mature ; and so we can continually take new departures. 
Instead of being occupied with the yesterdays, we can set 
our faces to the future and move forward. 

We have just crossed an imaginary line and entered 
another century. Along with troublesome old problems we 
have brought many very precious possessions ; for we are 
heirs of all the ages. We do not foi^et the lessons learned 
by the toil and pain of so many generations ; we do not 
throw aside the old tools any faster than better ones are 
shaped to our hands. Even the savages, who bum their 
ragged blankets, dirty tents and rotten canoes, retain what- 
ever skill they had acquired for making new ones, and are 
obliged to fall back on the same old material. And the 
latest workmanship of God himself is the product of the 
same wisdom and power whose goings-forth have been of 
old, even from everlasting. Perhaps we may dare to say 
that He, too, continually makes all things new by using over 
and over again the same substances and forces. 

But we need often to remind ourselves that the Greatest 
of Beings is the slowest. He has taken immeasurable time 
to form and furnish a world ; He takes immeasurable time 
to carry forward the never-finished work. It does not 
appear that our globe has been greatly changed since the 
dawn of history. There have been some small shiftings of 
river-beds and coast-lines, some grinding of rocks and wear- 
ing down of hills, some volcanic uplifts and rents by earth- 
quakes, some laying bare of the earth's bones here and 
there, or some heaping up of sands ; but all these changes 



are superficial. The old covenant is well kept, that, " while 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease." 
We live on the ancient continents, in the ancient climates, 
under the ancient skies. We see at night the constellations 
that were watched by Chaldean shepherds and ^yptian 
priests before there was a Babylon or a temple or a pyramid. 

There is no evidence that during historic time the animal 
world has either advanced or degenerated, except under 
domestic training. The bees probably build their cells, and 
the spiders spin their webs, and the ants tunnel their sub- 
ways, and the birds make their nests and sing their songs, 
and the fishes ply their fins, precisely as they did when men 
were learning to walk on two feet instead of (our. 

But with mankind the changes have been very great, 
though not very rapid. The ancient writings of Hebrews, 
Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, prove that the 
elements of human nature are what they were in the dim 
old time. There were wise men and fools, there were good 
men and bad, there were strong and weak, there were rich 
and poor ; and we have them all to-day. No new faculties 
have been ad^ed, no new passions have been developed. 
Through all these ages, men have had intellect, afTection, 
will, conscience. They have been getting and using, loving 
and hating, sinning and suffering. 

Where, then, shall we look for the signs of continuous 
creation, or for an ascending scale of human existence ? In 
the use man has made of these very faculties and in the 
application of his powers to higher purposes ; in his learning 
to choose and seek higher forms of benefit through wiser 
activities ; in the enlargement and elevation of his ideals ; 
in the widening range of his thoughts and interests. 

When men talk of the progress made in the nineteenth 
century, they are apt to dwell chiefly on the wonderful ad- 
vances in science, in invention, and in useful arts ; in the 
growth of wealth ; in the substitution of railroads for stage- 



coaches, of electricity for steam, of machinery for hand- 
work; in the production and distribution of articles of 
comfort, beauty, and luxury ; in the expansion of trade ; in 
the new resources for promoting physical happiness and 
prolonging life and for facilitating intercourse and travel 
across lands and seas. 

All this is true ; and, so far as it is the outgrowth of man's 
higher nature, it is ample cause for Tejoicing. But, taken 
alone by itself, it does not take us along very fast or very 
far. It may mean only that we are better fed and better 
clothed, that we live in finer houses, and have more sumptu- 
ous upholstery and elegant surroundings, that we command 
more leisure and ampler means of travel and culture, and the 
freedom of the world. All this may keep company with in- 
creasing pride, vanity, selfishness, and inhumanity. It may 
convert the sweetest blessing into sour curses. This kind of 
worldly grandeur belonged to the old nations — to Rome, 
Carthage, Babylon — in the days of their decline. A clear 
voice warns us that "a prosperous iniquity is the most un- 
prosperous thing in the world." To put our outward abun- 
dance to wise and worthy human uses is the true way of 
offering it on the altar of God. But to burrow in our advan- 
tages and wallow in selfish indulgence is to mock the divine 
generosity and repeat the sin of Sodom. 

Thoreau could not see that the railroad was any improve- 
ment upon the stage-coach unless it carried a better class of 
passengers. To help the same old meanness get on faster, 
— what gain in that? We must look beyond these external 
and material gains to find the newer and better forms of life. 
The signs of real progress must be found in man himself 
rather than in his surroundings. We must study the changes 
in his ways of thinking, feeling, and acting ; in the direction 
of his desires and activities ; in the attitude he takes toward 
himself and his neighbor, toward nature and the spiritual 
world which he inhabits. It is by building up humanity In 
the love and practice of truth and goodness that God makes 



all things new ; for then the outward or material improve- 
ment is like good fruit on a good tree or a pure stream from 
a pure fountain. As man grows in wisdom and goodness, 
he grows also in power to renew and reorder whatever he 
touches or whatever proceeds from his mind or heart or 
hand. So it comes to pass that domestic life, society, man- 
ners, customs, literature, art, industry, trade, government, and 
religion, — all these matters are elevated or degraded as men 
and women rise or sink in the scale of intelligence and 
virtue. 

It would be possible to paint a very dark and true picture 
of modem society. Many causes are at work to mislead, 
delude, corrupt, and destroy. There is dishonesty and rot- 
tenness in trade and politics ; there is much domestic in- 
felicity, social frivolity, sexual disorder and intemperance; 
there is unbrotherly exclusiveness and hateful envy between 
the so-called "classes," and unclean hands are laid on the 
holy vessels of education and religion ; there is cruel injus- 
tice and violence toward weaker peoples. 

But a double process is going on, — a conflict of light with 
darkness, in which light has an immense advantage, so that 
in the long run darkness gets the worst of it. 

Perhaps it could be shown that great masses of man- 
kind are in a state of moral arrest. But this need not dis- 
courage our faith that good is waiting its time. And it 
could not prove that the world is growing any worse ; for 
when has a majority been zealous for the right ? As John 
Locke says, " Truth never gets the vote on its first appear- 
ance," The actual number of degenerates is not so large 
as the number of indiiferents and apathetics ; and these are 
not so much immoral as non-moral, or low in develop- 
ment, like children. But the process of redemption or 
renewal goes steadily forward. Let us note some encour- 
aging aspects of human affairs. 

The moral standard is advancing. Conduct once deemed 
innocent or allowable is now regarded as criminal or for- 
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bidden. The principle of right is more widely applied, be- 
cause its bearings or requirements are more clearly seen 
and more deeply felt. Here is an old law written in Deu- 
teronomy: "Ye shall not eat anything that dieth of itself. 
Thou mayest give It unto the stranger that is within thy 
gates, that he may eat it, or thou mayest sell it unto a for- 
eigner." Would any government in Christendom encourage 
the exportation of the flesh of animals that died of disease ? 
Two hundred years ago pious men did not scruple to en- 
gage in the kidnapping and selling of native Africans, — a 
crime for committing which a Captain Gordon was hanged 
in 1862, the kind-hearted Lincoln refusing to interfere with 
a pardon. In the lifetime of many of us, slaveholding — the 
buying and selling of negroes — was defended in thousands 
of pulpits ; but we have lived to see the statue of Garrison 
set up in the finest avenue of the city, where he was once 
dragged through the streets with a rope around his body by 
a mob hounded on by "gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing." It may be that some deeds done to-day with popular 
approval will look equally ugly before the new century is 
old. 

But just now are there any discussions more strenuous 
than those which relate to questions of right and wrong, — 
questions of private conduct, social duty, and national or 
international obligation ? If conscience is the voice of God, 
then this increasing moral sensitiveness shows that his hand 
is touching us. It may be that multitudes are still easy in 
their minds when they have done nothing which exposes 
them to the penalties of the civil law ; but I believe there is 
an ever-growing proportion of people who are striving to 
enter into the strait gate of righteousness, and who find that 
wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness. 

The dog as we know him is a conveited wolf. By long 
living with mankind, he has lost much of his ferocity, he 
has acquired altruistic, amiable, and affectionate qualities ; 
and his hoarse growl has been modified into a rude imita- 



tion of human speech. He has been made over by con- 
tact with a superior being. Civilization has spread by a 
simitar process. Not only have tbe advanced races helped 
to bring forward the laggards, but in each tribe and com- 
munity the most competent, the wisest and strongest, have 
been the accepted leaders, — the Messiahs ; and their 
influence has been felt as a restraining and directing 
power, and has made men desire better and higher things. 
Society has been a school of character, — a school of intel- 
ligence and virtue; a poor school perhaps, with imperfect 
teachers, imperfect pupils, and rude apparatus ; but still a 
training school of humanity. Thus the influence of the 
Strongest, wisest, and best — though they may be but little 
above the average — is constantly felt by the more sensible 
and sensitive ; and it always works for improvement. Even 
where this influence is feeble and diluted, it is the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world ; it is God's agent 
for making all things new. Was this influence ever so 
active or so wide-spread as now ? 

" Is the world growing better ? " Why do we ask that 
question ? Why are we unhappy unless we hear an affirm- 
ative answer ? This growing interest in the common lot 
and prospects of humanity is the most hopeful sign of the 
times. We are no longer occupied wholly with our private 
and personal salvation : we are coming to our collective 
consciousness, — to a sense of the larger family life. Even 
when our nation commits a horrible crime, we must persuade 
ourselves that it is done from motives of humanity ; for our 
hearts ache with a passionate desire to see the whole pro- 
cession of mankind in motion upward. When Tremont 
Temple is filled on a week-day morning with eager listeners 
to lectures on the Ethics of Social Progress, we cannot 
doubt that the inspiration of brotherhood is moving many 
hearts. 

Old Scrooge may be "a hard-fisted hand at the grind- 
stone, — a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutch- 
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ing, covetous old sinner " ; but the Christmas angels have a 
way of finding the human heart of him, and he learns, a 
little late, that " mankind is his business." Old Scrooge is 
an extreme case ; but in the hearts of countless thousands 
the ice of selfishness is slowly melting, and they are learning 
to sing, though with untrained voices, the heavenly song of 
peace and good will. 

This message of spiritual renewal is in part the outcome 
and expansion of the original gospel. It is hinted in the 
parables of the leaven, the mustard- seed, and the wise 
scribe, "instructed in the kingdom of heaven, who brings 
forth out of his treasure things new and old." Paul sets 
forth its ethical and spiritual import in what he calls '' the 
truth as it is in Jesus " ; namely, " that ye put off the old man 
with his deeds, which are corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts, and that ye be renewed in the spirit of your mind; 
and that ye put on the new man which, after God, is created 
in righteousness and true holiness." 

Ah, what a different world this might be to-day if for nine- 
teen hundred years the Church had steadily held its own 
attention and the attention of mankind to this proclamation 
of "the truth as it is in Jesus," to this "putting off" of the 
unworthy old and this " putting on " of the blessed new I 
And is there any rational movement or demand of our time 
which does not take this very form ? Here is the soul of all 
genuine reform in Church or State, in private or public life. 
On every side we hear the call of the ancient prophet: 
" Cease to do evil ; learn to do well : wash you, make you 
clean." That call is heard wherever men are found. It is 
heard in the halls of legislation, where selfish groups watch 
each other with jealous eyes ; in the marts of trade, where 
buyer and seller are willing to overreach ; in the caucus, 
where citizens plot and crowd for partisan or personal ad- 
vantage ; in the council-room of directors and stockholders 
and in the assembly of workingmen, where neither respects 
the equal rights and interests of the other; in parlor and 
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kitchen, where mistress and maid have no feeling of their 
common sisterhood ; in every sphere of life where theie is 
eye-service or a disposition to live at the expense of others ; 
and in the conscience of every one of us whose good resolu- 
tions are weaker than our love of ease or of self -gratification, 
every one of us whose honest, humiliating confession must 
be.— 

"I see the right, and I approve it, too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue." 

Here is the law of the new creation for us all : Believe in 
the higher life, and embrace it. Believe in the call to eternal 
glory and virtue, as it has come to us from Jesus Christ, or 
from any true teaching, or from "the small and inward 
voice," — little matter how it reaches us, — only believe and 
follow, and the poor old things will pass away : all will be- 
come new, and all will be "of God," To us will be all the 
blessing ; to Him shall be all the glory. Amen. 
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THE NEW MAN. 



" Put on the new man, who, according to God, has been created in 
righteousness and holiness of truth," — Efk. iv. 24. 

It is evident that man as he is suffers from deep dissat- 
isfaction with himself. This is especially true in countries 
where the influence of Jesus Christ has been most active. 
Dr. Draper speaks of Africa as " the land where man lives 
in degradation, and is happy." Over other large parts 
of the earth the inhabitants seem to be in a state of arrested 
development, — unaspiring, unawakened, not at all eager for 
their own improvement, not expecting any gains of freedom 
or knowledge or goodness, and childishly unconscious of 
what they are missing. 

But all over Christendom what hungering and thirsting ! 
What feverish restlessness and activity ! What great ex- 
pectations and reachings forth for new things I What haunt- 
ing dreams and visions of better days ! What false motions 
and wearisome strivings I What sharpness of mutual criti- 
cism ! And everywhere what a consciousness of defect and 
shortcoming, as if we were all under conviction of sin I 
There is a reproving and disturbing Spirit abroad ; but the 
same Spirit is gladdening the minds of men with a new 
hope, and with a faith that nothing is too good to be true 
or too high to be reached. Is not the ideal man a prophecy 
of the real man ? 

Let us judge others by ourselves. Who of this company 
is not affected by a passionate desire for better things? 
Who does not long to learn the truth.' Who does not 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, with some assurance 
of being filled } And who is not smitten at times with the 
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sweet pain of penitence, with an honest shame for follies 
and faults? We never realize our lowness so much as 
when we trj' to rise. We are never so much dissatisfied 
with what we are as when we feel what we might be. 

But this Modem Spirit, which is busily making all things 
new, constantly admonishes us not to brood over our 
failures, but to forgive ourselves, to look forward and not 
backward, and so to 



hings.' 

Yet sometimes the contrast between what we are and 
what ue might be is so sharp that we are tempted to de- 
spair. We chafe against our limitations, and bruise our- 
selves against all sorts of obstacles. Reformers suffer no 
end of disgust at the blind conservatism which blocks all 
progress. The friends of education seem to be lifting at 
a dead weight. The preachers of religion fail to reach the 
ears of the people, or more sadly fail to reach their hearts. 
The statesmen question whether their constituents are fit for 
self-government: their constituents question whether the 
statesmen can be trusted with the management of public 
affairs. We repeat the complaint of George Fox, the 
Quaker of the seventeenth century, that the lawyers do not 
understand justice, the physicians do not understand the art 
of healing, and the clergy do not understand religion. On 
all sides, men and women are undertaking professions, 
trades, and tasks for which they have no adequate prepara- 
tion. Nothing is done quite well enough ; and ill-done work 
in kitchen and shop, in office and factory, in legislation and 
administration, compels us to pay a high price for a poor 
article. 

So far as there is just ground for these complaints, they 
are one of the most hopeful signs ; for they show that we 
Cannot sit down content in slovenliness, dirt, and disorder. 
We are becoming aware that "God's world is worthy better 
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men," and perhaps the dim perception that we are His chil- 
dren grows into a faith that we are welcome to the best He 
has to give. 

In every department there is urgent demand for what is 
first class ; and we are learning from sharp experience that 
the best things can be had only by painstaking use of our 
faculties and resources,— in short, that the real improvement 
needed is a better style of men and women. We must be 
renewed in spirit ; we must put on the new man, — the ideal 

We are gradually opening our eyes to the large and rich 
provisions made for human welfare. How generously Provi- 
dence responds to every demand I What other construction 
can we put upon the discoveries and inventions of science ? 
What we caU matter and force have always been wailing to 
lend themselves to human use and service ; and, the moment 
man lifts a finger, they step obediently into harness and 
begin to draw his loads. The wild things become tame, the 
lion and the lamb dwell together, and the leopard lies down 
with the kid. What more meek and friendly servants have 
we than fire and electricity, now that we know how to con- 
trol them ? 

But these outward facts and forces of nature are only dim 
hints and parables. Man's most fruitful discoveries are in 
himself. He is becoming aware of the amplitude of his 
nature, of the expansiveness of his faculties, of the sublime 
possibilities of his being. God has made him on so large 
a plan that, when he half realizes how small he is, he is 
ashamed of himself. 

Many voices are saying, " See what a beautiful wonder is 
the human body I" — as if it were a new discovery. It is 
"a living machine for the use of a rational being," and 
deserves to be kept in good repair. Disease, deformity, 
and pain are not its normal condition ; and the causes of 
sickness, suffering, and debility, are nearly all avoidable. 
Medical men, though well aware of their present limited 
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knowledge and skill, are exulting in the prospect of exter- 
minating many forms of disease, and adding steadily to the 
length and comfort of human life. Doubtless they have 
much to learn from the crude and extravagant nen schools 
of thought, and the medical college of the future will surely 
set up a chair of mental hygiene and medicine as its most 
important branch of instruction ; for, as Victor Hugo says: 
" the soul is the only bird that can carry its own cage." 

It is through our bodily needs of food, raiment, exercise, 
and shelter, and through our power to create and enjoy an 
environment of comfort and beauty, that we acquire mastery 
over the world we live in. All the homely, useful arts min- 
ister to our welfare ; all the finer arts and crafts give expres- 
sion of the soul through the senses, or transmit the impres- 
sions of nature to the soul. And it is through the body 
with its marvellous organs of sense, its endless adaptations 
to work and play, to pleasure and pain, and stilt more 
through the solemn duty of subjecting the bodily impulses 
to reason, that we acquire the rudiments of spiritual educa- 
tion. 

Thus we are learning the true value and use of those 
material things which, as Jesus says, the heavenly Father 
knoweth that we have need of. The new man will not be 
exhorted to leave the world and attend to religion : he will 
attend religiously to his present business. He will prepare 
to die, in serene hope to live again, by living rationally, 
wisely, and happily where he finds himself. 

About a hundred years ago there came into European 
speech a new phrase — "the perfectibility of man." It 
scared the religious people, who scented heresy. Yet they 
might have caught the idea from Jesus or Paul if the gospel 
light had not been obscured by ugly doctrines of human 
depravity and helplessness. Ever since the French Revo- 
lution gave birth to the watchwords of " Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity," the passion for human culture has been 
spreading. Thoughtful and earnest men have cherished the 
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hope that society as a whole — from prince to peasant — 
■night move steadily on an upward grade. They have felt 
the sanctity of mind and the germinal power of growth in 
the human soul, and some of them have had faiih in the 
constant communication of 'new and fine forces from the 
original and eternal Fountain. 

These hopeful theories have been seconded and supported 
by the progress of science. When we are told that in a 
long past age our ancestors lived in caves, and that still 
more remotely they may have been four-footed animals, 
imagination takes wing ; and we ask, What further progress 
awaits us ? May it not be that the race Is only emerging 
from infancy, and has siill a long shining upward path to 
travel ? And is there any limit to the possibilities of the 
individual } 

Science offers another encouragement by showing us 
miracles of transformation. It is believed that the hand- 
some and luscious fruits of our orchards and vineyards have 
been developed by training and culture from primitive 
species that were coarse-grained and unwholesome ; that the 
edible vegetables and grains have been improved in a simi- 
lar way; and that many varieties of plants that are now 
deemed worthless may yet be added to the food supply of 
mankind. Why, then, should we despair of the backward 
-human races or of the defective and seemingly hopeless 
members of society ? 

When Dickens first visited America, he was deeply im- 
pressed by the case of Laura Bridgman, who was deaf, 
dumb, and blind, with imperfect taste and smell, and prac- 
tically able to learn of the outward world only through the 
sense of touch. He compared her to a prisoner shut in a 
marble palace, able to give no signal except by " the feeble 
flutter of a thin white hand." But by years of patient, 
sympathetic, and tactful treatment. Dr. Howe was able to 
release this prisoner, and to throw the single door so wide 
open that the child's soul came forth to take full possession 
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of the world. Helen Keller, whose cast; is similar, is now 
passing through a college course, and is putting more into 
life and taking more out of it than multitudes who possess 
the full normal outfit of the five senses, with the largest 
opportunities of education, society, and travel. 

Facts like these, as well as the successful training of im- 
beciles and idiots till they can earn their living and make 
their own way in the world, have made it easier to believe in 
the great and growing powers of ihe soul, in its possible tri- 
umph over inherited and acquired imperfections. At the 
same time we have grown more kindly in our judgment of 
criminals and all offenders. Mr. Bockway has just been 
telling us of the successful featment of many convicts by 
methods of his own. — by a long-continued discipline, at once 
firm and gentle. Employment has been the principal agent 
of reform — employment adapted to the condition of the 
prisoner's mind and body, and so persistently kept up as to 
establish new habits and to leave little leisure for tempta- 
tion or for retu'n to old ways of thought and feeling. The 
same method has been tried as a cure for insanity; and I 
have seen one of the most violent inmates of a large asylum 
so absorbed in trying to paint a rude picture that, when she 
was asked if she enjoyed the occupation, she answered, " Oh, 
yes : I forgot to be crazy ! " 

This successful treatment of cases of extreme human dis- 
order and imperfection — the defective, the criminal, and the 
insane — illu!>trate the divine method of correction, improve- 
ment, salvation, and progress. The curative power is really 
the same as the power of growth. Is it stored in the organ- 
ism, waiting its proper stimulus? Or does it come as an 
inflow from the unseen Source of Life whenever the channels 
are cleared of obstructions ? In either case, we must trace 
it to " the Power not ourselves." What we are learning is 
that this Power can be depended on, both for the uplifting of 
the lowest and for our daily and common need and further- 
ance. 
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Allow that we are all more or less defective ; that none of 
us' enjoy the complete and orderly use of our faculties, that 
we are the victims of hereditary and acquired disabilities, 
and allow that our ascent from these depressed conditions 
must be slow and gradual. Is it not the same as if we had 
been born a few years later, or as if we were behind in the 
long procession ? What matter, if the King's highway is 
wide open and free for our upward movement i 

Lepsius, an eminent German scholar, has recently raised 
the question, " How shall we become new men ? " 1 think 
the true answer was given long ago by a wise teacher : "Re- 
pent, and become as little children." That is, turn and re- 
turn. Turn from every false way, and return to the one 
true way. Turn from the delusions and misleadings of 
selfish and disorderly desire, and return to the way of your 
own nature, which came to you from the divine nature. The 
way of nature, is it not also the way of grace ? Is not every 
folly or sin an abuse, a departure from nature, a violation of 
our constitution ? The new man, then, is the child reborn 
— born from above, or by the energy of that superior Power 
which, in Wesley's phrase, is "almighty to create, almighty 
to renew." 

The prodigal son in the far country, sharing the poor 
provender of the swine, Is living an unnatural life. As soon 
as he comes to himself, or recovers a sense of his own 
identity and proper relations, he sets his heart and face and 
feet toward his home. Every step leads back toward the 
innocence of childhood. 

But the child is only the fair beginning. As he grows, he 
outgrows; he sheds off childish things. His dteper and 
real nature unfolds, and the transient infant phases drop 
away. A beautiful miracle is wrought by the principle of 
vitality, — the power of the divine working in the human. 
The creative God is re-creating the man, more and more in 
His own image. Thus the growing child becomes aware of 
laculties which did not at first appear ; he is surprised by a 
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newness in himself. Even in tlie eaily spring-time of life 
the moral sense puts forth its tender buds. 

Theodore Parker relates that, when a petticoated boy in 
his fourth year, he heard a clear inward voice which arrested 
his upraised arm as he was about to strike a harmless little 
animal ; and an ancient legend tetis how Abraham heard 
the same voice as he put forth his hand to take the knife to 
slay his son. By giving obedience to the moral sense; 
Abraham became a new man, as Theodore became a new 
boy. 

Here, then, is one mark of the ideal man : he takes life 
seriously. I do not say sadly, nor anxiously, and certainly 
not stupidly, but seriously. That is, as the word means, as 
a weighty matter. It is no light or trifling affair, but one of 
dign'ty and importance and large value. It claims attention. 
If our being is a- gift worth taking, it must be worth using 
and enjoying ; and it would be a disrespect to the Giver, as 
well as robbery of ourselves, to throw it away, to waste it, 
to abuse it, or to undervalue it. A man who owns himself 
holds the title to a handsome piece of property. Pity he 
should not know his own worth ! 

Another condition of the enlarging life is docility or 
teachableness. The fool hates instruction and despises 
reproof. If the student or apprentice or artist resents 
criticism, or continually follows the imperfect copy set by 
himself, it is all up with him. We must measure ourselves 
by standards higher than we have yet reached, and this im- 
plies a willingness to see, admit, and correct our faults. 
The petty, irritable self-love which seeks to justify itself 
keeps us in darkness. 

Dr. Newman Smyth, in his Lowell lectures, has made 
use of a significant phrase, — "vital values." I think he 
means in part the capacity for life and for enjoying life. 
How much capacity for life or joy has an oyster ? An ox 
has more ; and among men there are many grades. Some 
do not rise much above the animal level ; perhaps some fall 
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below it. Have you not seen happy creatures gambolling in 
the pastures, floating in the summer air, and singing in 
cages ? And have you not seen men and women who 
seemed incapable of smiling? 

Our capacity for life and joy may be indefinitely increased. 
Indeed, we catch these phrases from the Christian gospel, — 
"life more abundant," and "that your joy may be full." 
These blessings are offered to us because they suit our 
nature as well as our need : they are properly ours, along 
with the air and sunshine. To live and walk " in the 
Spirit "is only another way of hving on the higher ranges 
of our own being. How can we exist at all except within 
the all-including and all-pervading Life ? 

The new man, then, must live more largely, that he may 
also Hve more gladly. To live more largely, he must avoid 
the things that hinder or hurt. He must preserve and 
increase his original energy by employing it in wise and 
worthy activity. He must not allow himself to run to waste. 
And, since God fulfils himself and us in many ways, why 
should we not seek and accept whatever benefit and help 
may come to us from every quarter, from society and soli- 
tude, work and play, prayer and praise, holy books and 
sacred occasions, domestic affections and wider fellowships, 
art and science, things seen and unseen, the yesterdays and 
to-days, earih and heaven ? 

This Power on which we depend — the Power behind 
evolution, which works in all forms of life, from the insect 
up to the Christ — gives no sign of exhaustion. Measured 
by the ages, its latest work seems to be the largest and 
highest. Is not man himself still the chief theatre of cre- 
ative activity on this planet ? 

Look at yourself. Do you not cherish a secret convic- 
tion and assurance that your intelligence, affection, and will 
are capable of indefinite enlargement and enrichment.* that 
your being has inward connections with an infinite supply? 

These " thoughts that wander up and down eternity," — 
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are they empty mockeries ? Do they not hold the germ and 
promise of " the new man, who, according to God, is created 
in righteousness and holiness of truth " ? Do not these 
great words of the apostle offer us an outlook toward an 
ideal humanity, fashioned to a divine pattern, by a divine 
power? 

We are saved by hope ; by the forward look of desire and 
expectation ; by faith in good to come. This faith, which 
works by love and purifies the heart, should teach us better 
than to mock the Infinite Generosity by wailing out the 
dismal litany, " O Lord, thou hast made us, and we are mis- 
erable worms — good for nothing ! " 

Let us speak to each other braver words. Perhaps we 
might repeat some sentences which I copy from a letter sent 
me many years ago by one who has written many helpful 
things, and whose voice ought never to fall into silence in 
this place : "We do not pretend to be saints," said James 
Freeman Clarke, " but only poor, infirm humans, trying for 
something of a development outward, progress onward, 
deepening downward, brightening inward, and ascent up- 
ward, till we find what is the length, breadth, depth, and 
height of the truth and love of God." Is not this our ideal 
of the new man, and his spiritual industry ? 

We humbly own that we have not lived up to the high 
rank conferred by our birthright as children of God; that 
we have not made a worthy use of our splendid privileges 
and powers. But let us make thit; confession in a spirit 
which carries with it the renewal of our claim to the great 
inheritance and our purpose to take full possession. Then 
we may understand why there is joy in the presence of the 
angels whenever a sinner repents : it means that he is now 
on the way to join their own bright company, where the 
welcome is always ready. See where we belong! See 
whither our daily footsteps should patiently and songfully 
tend! 
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THE NEW RELIGION. 



"That the; all may be ooe; as thoa, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.'' — John ivii. zi. 

So Jesus builds his church and his religion on the prin- 
ciple of unity, — the unity of human souls with each other 
and with the Father, in the spirit of truth, of sonship, and 
of brotherhood. At first he forms a little school. He 
teaches and trains the pupils in the knowledge and practice 
of truth and love. Then he sends them to teach truth and 
love to mankind. He identities himself with them, as we 
learn from the tender little story of his washing their feet, 
which has just been read as a Scripture lesson, He iden- 
titles himself with them, as though he were not only their 
master, but their servant, that he may teach them to be as 
servants to all. Further, he identifies himself not only with 
■hose who love him and trust him and seek to follow him, 
but with the least and the lowest, and so teaches the religion 
of universal brotherhood. 

This was the beginning of a great world movement, a 
deeply religious movement, which seeks to abolish all an- 
tagonisms, and to reconcile earth with heaven, or man with 
God and with his whole creation. 

This underlying principle of unity is in agreement with 
all we know of the order of the world itself. It falls in with 
Nature. By means of the spectroscope, reports come in to 
us from the heavenly bodies : sun, moon, and stars are 
shown to be of the same substance with the earth which we 
tread. The light that shines from the Milky Way behaves 
just like the light of a candle ; and it is said that a text- 
book of physics which would serve for a school on earth 
would serve also for any world of which we have any knowt 
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edge. All matter thus is in unity with itself ; it is related, 
and all forces are in unity. When we use the word " uni- 
verse," we express this idea, that the whole creation is made 
at " one turn " ; with all its vastness it is a unit. 

We learn at length to say that the sea does not separate 
the lands and the nations, but rather unites them.' So is it 
with this vast ocean of space : it does not separate the 
worlds which lie so far apart, but it unites them. They are 
all under one law ; and the vibrations that proceed from each 
reach every other, and bind them together as leaves of one 
book. The waves of light that come to us from the re- 
motest star press like kisses on our own eyelids. 

This unity of the physical cosmos is an impressive spirit- 
ual parable. For so it is with living beings : so it is with 
us. We and our kind inhabit the same spiritual atmos- - 
phere, belong to one system, have a common life, and are 
not separate, but united. Every man is bound to every 
other by ties of a common nature, as the heavenly bodies 
are bound together by common laws, under which they 
move and have their being. As their attractions and vibra- 
tions put them practically in contact with each other, so do 
our human sympathies, our orderly activities, our aspira- - 
tions, our experiences, put us in contact with each other. 
We are not apart : we belong together ; and to learn it, to 
realize it, is religion. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a new religion : 
the newness is in our thought and life. The old becomes 
new whenever it is newly found or newly felt and realized. 
So we speak of Columbus as giving us a'new continent, and 
of the telescope as giving us a new universe, because dis- 
covery makes all things new to us. The perfect truth of 
God, the glorious laws of life, the union of wisdom and 
goodness, old as eternity, yet young as the morning, are just 
beginning to disclose their largeness and richness, just be- 
ginning to be made available for our higher welfare. " Be- 
fore the world was, yet manifest in these last times." 
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The roots of our life strike deeper than the intellect. We 
understand but little. We were alive before we knew it; 
and, when we did discover ourselves, we began to ask ques- 
tions : What are - we ? Whence ? Why ? Whither ? Al- 
ways there has been an element of uncertainty in the answers ; 
yet a little light comes, and we keep looking for more. Men 
do not know very well how to think ; but they go on feeling, 
and feeling compels them to go on thinking. And, because 
their thinking is touched with feeling, they are religious 
beings. They are consciously related to unseen realities 
which they cannot measure nor define. And, as all men share 
this relation, why should not all men have the same religion, 
and so be united as a family of spirits ? Surely, this must be 
the tendency of all true religion, that it draws men toward 
God and toward each other. That is, it tends to' unity, — 
an answer to the prayer that they all may be one. Then 
whatever operates the other way, whatever tends to divide, 
to disunite, to create anti^onism, is anti-religious; and 
especially, if we have really understood our Teacher, it is 
.antichristian. 

What are the active forces that tend to disunite mankind ? 
Alas that one must name religion itself, as misinterpreted 
and misapplied I All forms of sectarian jealousy and ani- 
mosity, the whole brood of bigotries which set us against 
each other, which are nursed by priestly pretension, by 
churchly arrogance, by the exaggeration of doctrinal dif- 
ferences, — these things pass under the name of religion, 
yet defeat the purpose of religion. 

Suppose we should say to each other : " We are the people : 
we Unitarians are the true church, and, the rest are sects. 
They may have something good in them, but we stand for 
all good. Those that go with us go right, and the rest go 
wrong." Three effects would follow from our setting up 
such pretensions. First, it would make us contemptuous 
to a certain extent toward others. It would incline us 
to think more of a poor Unitarian than of a good Trini- 
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tarian, so that our fellowship itself would be displaced, and 
our sympathies narrowed. We should be separated from 
others who belong with us, and who share the same aspira- 
tions and purposes. Next, others would resent this arro- 
gance, and would be likely to over-emphasize their own 
peculiarities. Thus the religious feeling of all parties would 
be lowered by hurtful jealousies, suspicions, and rivalries. 

Wherever such separation sets itself up, this double harm 
is done alike to the church which so pretends and to the 
churches which are excluded or disparaged. And a third 
mischief appears in the loss of moral power to help man- 
kind. How can the world be saved by a religion which 
does not save its own adherents } 

A variety of other causes operate to disunite and divide 
men : all forms of human selfishness ; all social exclu- 
siveness; the spirit of caste; the spirit of party ; the pride 
of the rich ; the envy of the poor ; the greed which crowds 
and snatches; the international and racial prejudices, — alt 
these are anti-religious and antichristian, because they are 
divisive instead of being uniting. The business of religion 
is to root up all these ugly weeds, and give the whole ground 
to the heavenly Father's plant of supreme love for himself 
and of equal love for each other. Behold the two great 
commands of religion: "Thou shalt love the Lord with 
all thy heart " ; and " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." 

If we may judge from what is seen, perhaps if we may 
judge from ourselves, the religion which unites men in truth 
and love is not yet very well understood. Hence religion 
has just as much need of modem improvements as science 
and art, medicine and agriculture, travel and transportation, 
or any human institution or interest. 

God's last word is never spoken : it comes like the grow- 
ing daylight. As Jesus teaches, the spirit comes to lead us 
into all truth. 

It needs to be better understood as a theory; that is, we 
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need to understand that it means the unity of men with 
each other and with their Maker. Then it needs to be 
better practised as a life ; which means that we are to realize 
that unity in affection and conduct. 

We need not reproach ourselves that we do not yet know 
more, that we have not yet understood the whole of these 
sacred truths, and felt all their force ; but we must be care- 
ful to put no false theories in the way of the coming of the 
light to broaden and clear our vision. No wonder that " the 
thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns " ; 
no wonder that the creeds written in one age grow stale and 
impossible to a later age ; no wonder that the whole aspect 
of the world changes for us while we look at it. 

Dr. Bartol notes that " Nature, with a full meaning of the 
word, is not found in ancient writings, sacred or profane." 
When I hear the rich old liturgies of the Church with so 
much to charm and cheer and uplift in them, and yet with 
such cramping limitations, I sometimes have the feeling 
come over me that they were written before Nature was dis- 
covered, and before humanity had made much acquaintance 
with itself. 

One great gain is that we are learning the sacredness of 
Nature as a manifestation of its Author. The Church has 
refused to recognize any clear manifestation of God except 
in Christ, and any clear word of God except in the Bible. 
But, if there seems to be a contradiction between any 
reported word of Christ and what we know, must we say 
that the report is true and that what we know is false? 
If there seems to be a contradiction between Genesis and 
geology, must not geology have the last word ? 

We know who wrote the testimony of the rocks more 
surely than we know who wrote the Hebrew legend. We may 
go a step further. If there seems a contradiction between 
the law of reason written in our minds and any doctrine or 
rule of conduct offered to us on ancient authority, each one of 
us can say with Channing, " I am more certain who is the 
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author of my mind than I can be who is the author of any 
book," This means that we are learning to reverence the 
divine manifestation in human nature as well as in external 
nature or in the precious records. 

So there is a new way, of thinking and feeling, which is 
opening up larger conceptions of God and man and the re- 
ligious life. The old way said, " God is outside ; he is a 
spectator of the world, he works on it like a mechanic." 
The new way says, "God is inside, as a living spirit; he 
works in all." The old way said, " Revelation is shut up, 
in 3 book written long ago, brought by special messengers, 
and verified by miracles." The new way says, " God con- 
tinually reveals, and the last truth which visits a man as a 
ray from the central sun is as sacred as the first whicb 
shone on Adam or Noah or Abraham." The old way 
said, "God is far off, — infinite leagues beyond the sky, 
where neither wings nor souls can fly." The new way says, 
" God is here : the soul of man is his throne and his dwell- 
ing-place. " The old way said : " Miracle is the only sign by 
which we can know there is a God or that he visits the 
earth. Miracles have ceased ; and we must turn to the 
records, and ask no further questions." The new way says, 
" All authorities must show credentials ; and, if anything is 
a miracle, everything is." The old way said, " Nature is 
secular and profane ; It is under a curse ; it lures us away 
from God." The new way says : " Nature is his Work and 
Word : we must study it reverently as a volume of spiritual 
instruction. God is in every true science, reconciling the 
world to himself, as surely as he is in any true Messiah 
whom he has sent to earth." The old way said : " Religion 
comes in established forms of doctrine and ceremony. The 
Church preserves these sacred traditions, and to be in the 
Church is to be in relation to saving grace. The Church is 
the ark of safety, and all the world outside is the devouring 
flood." The new way says : " Religion is a living spirit, the 
power of truth and love in the sou] and in society, forever 
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present, even when we repel and reject it. The life has 
produced the books, the creeds, and the churches. They 
cannot produce the life, though they may help to nourish it. 
They have their uses : we are not to despise them ; but the 
life is more than meat, as the body than raiment." Then 
the old way said, " There is not much for us, anyway, until we 
die : then we shall see and know and be saved — unless we 
are lost." The new way says : " AH things are ours, things 
present and things to come. We are now living in the 
spiritual world, for we are spirits. The divine laws stretch 
through all worlds and all states of existence. We make our 
own heaven and hell, and the day of judgment is continuous. 
To every faithful soul the Spirit says, 'Well done I enter 
into the joy of thy Lord ' ; and to every false and foul soul 
already comes the word ' Depart I ' and that soul dwells in 
outer darkness," 

These newer views are partly due to the scientific think- 
ing o£ our own times, which has compelled a broader inter- 
pretation of God's method of educating and training the 
human race. We are learning to say with Lowell : — 

" He sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime and every race of men. 
With revelations £tted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race." 

So history itself becomes a school-teacher, showing how 
well or how ill the lessons of wisdom have been learned by 
mankind. It offers us a record of experiments, mostly fail- 
ures ; for men have been taught in large part by their 
errors and blunders, and the miseries that have come in 
consequence. So the new faith rests on respect for all veri- 
fied facts. Events are our teachers, — vehicles of revelation, 
as they were in the days of the prophets, or when Jesus 
walked in Galilee and Judea. Is it not plain that this new 
reading of Nature and of Christianity constantly looks 
toward unity, — toward a recognition of the universality of 
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law and of the common forces that are at work in all worlds 
and souls, and that work always in one direction ? 

But it is not merely through improved theories that an 
improved religion can be hoped for. As one of the kinder- 
gartners says, " The world is sick of knowing : it must be 
saved by doing." The new theory, however true, is no 
great gain unless it produces a better practice. We are told 
that "the devil don't care how much religion we have, if we 
do not put it to any use." What kind of religion has 
Christendom to ofier to heathendom to-day? What kind 
of religion is Europe offering to China ? or Africa learning 
from England? or the Philippine Archipelago receiving 
from America? What kind are we teaching in our 
churches ? 

All these are fair questions. Perhaps our silence is the 
fairest answer ; for we do not love criticism, ^or greatly 
profit by it. But there is a Voice that has always the right 
to speak, and it speaks best when we are silent This is 
the voice of that Spirit of enlightenment which is showing 
us a nobler and cleaner way of living. Thus the new view 
of religion becomes intensely practical as we apply it. It 
creates a new motive, it inspires a new purpose. It sets 
our lives in a new direction. 

This, then, is to be our religion, is it not ? To be in touch 
with the harmonies, to live in orderly and vital relations 
with all beings above as welt as below ; to fill our place in 
nature and in society, in this double world of matter and 
of spirit, and so to grow toward completeness. For, as the 
body grows by taking in, so does the soul by the nourish- 
ment of truth and love, — the very bread of heaven. We 
feed on it whenever we appreciate and appropriate what is 
true and beautiful and good. The spirit of man requires 
the best of everything, and enough of it. If we live on poor 
food, we shall be emaciated and partly starved; if we 
breathe bad air, we shall so far be poisoned. Our hi^er 
nature suffers if it is put on short rations ; and our hold on 
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God and man is weakened by any lowering of our moral life, 
by any discordant or failing response to spiritual vibrations, 
by taking in error instead of truth, by cherishing hate in- 
stead of love. 

See, then, what immense changes must take place in the re- 
ligious world before man can live as becomes his divine 
rank. Schiller, when asked, "What is your religion?" 
answers, " None that thou mayest name." " And why none 
that may be named } " " For religion's own sake." 

Let us declare our independence, and live truly and freely 
opr own lives. That will be religion enoi^h, for it will fit us 
for the universal life. We cannot be thus fitted by any self- 
mutilation, nor by any unfaithfulness to the nature God has 
given us. What need have we of any other religion ? Our 
souls, like our bodies, need nothing in this world, or any 
world, exc^t to be in good health, sound and well. A 
soul in health has all the religion it can take. And where 
does a man keep his health or find it ? Not in a book of 
anatomy or hygiene, not in a drug store or hospital. It is 
in his own frame, if anywhere. Vet neither body nor soul 
can be in health, except through orderly relations with the 
environment and with the laws and forces of the universe 
which we inhabit. We must have light, air, food ; and we 
shall have use for whatever may nourish faith, hope, and 
love. But our religion is our life itself ; and whatever in the 
book or the church or the creed or the ceremony im- 
pairs or disturbs or lessens our life must be treated as 
poison. We must not be deceived by sacred labels. 

If I have rightly understood Christianity, it may be de- 
fined as the Christ kind of life, growing out of such thoughts 
and feelings as Jesus had about God as a father, about him- 
self as a son, and about mankind, even the least, as brothers. 
And here we come to that idea of unity, which is in his 
prayer, as it is in our present meditations, the idea of uni- 
versal relationships ; the kinship of spirits with the higher 
Spirit, and with each other. 
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It comes to this : it comes to what is called a " deepening 
friendship " t>etween God and man, his love winning ours ; 
and a deepening friendship between man and man, because, 
"if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another." 

How does friendship deepen between any two of us ? 
Only as we discover in each other qualities that we respect 
and trust. Our reverence and affection toward God will 
grow as we perceive and partake more and more of his 
divinity, his wisdom, and his goodness, by growing wiser and 
better ourselves. Our reverence and affection toward man 
will grow as we learn what humanity is through the refine- 
ment and enlargement of our nature, so finding in our own 
souls the key to all souls. 

When we reflect in solitude on these matters, shall not 
each of us say, " I am sent into this world on an errand : 
my life is a sacred trust " ? For each of us is like a naval 
commander who sails from the port carrying from his gov- 
ernment sealed orders, to break the seal only when he is out 
of sight of land. Ever since we left the port of childhood, 
have we not been finding out what we were made for, and 
what we are here for? Or have we been so preoccupied by 
the sea and sky, or by the pleasant or painful incidents of 
the voyage, that we have forgotten to look at our instruc- 
tions ? 

True ideas and high ideals lodged in the mind and heart 
are divine forces ; they are powers of regeneration and re- 
demption. When a man believes that there is a wise and 
worthy meaning in his own being, when he says to himself, 
" Behind my life there is a holy and righteous purpose, 
which I am to learn and make it my purpose," he is a saved 
man. He knows what God made him for, and what he 
meant him for ; and he will accept it as his blessed duty to 
carry out the object of his existence and to live for nothing 
else. The plan of bis life, originating in heaven, and to be 
worked out on earth, is itself a heaven in miniature. When 
a man loyally and lovingly accepts it, and gives to it his, 
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thought, his love, and his will, he wilt begin to know what 
Jesus meant when he said, " 1 and my Father are one ; " and 
he will join with Jesus in prayer and sacrifice that all souls 
may be one with the Father in the spirit of holy sonship and 
faithful obedience. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 



" First, be reconciled to thy brother."— Matt. v. 24. 

Thi^ is one of those germinal sentences or seed-words of 
Jesus, which carry the vitality of his spirit and his teaching. 
He would have no man delude himself with the false hope 
of being right with God so long as he is wrong with other 
men. We can ask forgiveness only when we freely forgive. 
We can offer no worship acceptable to the Father unless we 
come to Him with hearts free from unkindness and hands 
clean of injustice. 

This gives us one good starting-point for our studies of a 
true Social Order. If there is ever to be a new heaven and 
a new earth wherein righteousness shall dwell, it must be 
peopled by those who are in harmony with each other. They 
must live together as a real brotherhood. There must be 
none to hurt or destroy. All men's welfare must be each 
man's delight. The few must not be lords over the many. 
The earth as a whole must belong to the human race as 
a whole, and no one must willingly prosper by injuring 
another. Our relations must be dominated by the wisdom 
and love which we call God-with-us. 

Now what is meant by the Social Order ? It means our 
way or system of living together in communities. It means 
our collective or relational life. This common life goes on 
amid mixed conditions ; with the help or hindrance of a 
great variety of habits and customs, laws and regulations, 
some written and some unwritten, some expressed, others 
implied, some wise and fair, some unwise and unjust. 

The Social Order includes all these with their good and 
their evil. So, it is not a simple matter. It is very com- 
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plex, and we spend our lives getting acquainted with it. 
It covers or affects every interest of every person, his con- 
nections, his conduct and career. It reaches into his soli- 
tude, and gives shape and color to his thoughts, his feehngs 
and purposes. It bears upon all that concerns the people 
as a whole, their material, mental, and moral welfare, their 
safety, character, happiness. The Social Order, then, is not 
a structure which can be put together and taken to pieces 
readily, like a house of cards, whenever we please. It is a 
product of many causes, and the growth of long time. It 
holds the good and evil of many generations, gathered up 
into a curious conglomeration, their wisdom and folly, their 
virtues and vices, their manners and fashions; and all these 
as they are modified by climate, industry, environment, art, 
science, literature, government, revolution, religion. For 
those agencies and conditions operate continuously, and 
on the whole population. They affect their temper, their 
behavior, interests, and relations. In large part the Social 
Order, then, is the same thing which we call civilization ; 
and the main thing about it is the way in which great num- 
bers of people manage to get on together. Is not this a 
matter worthy to be considered in the church on a Sunday 
morning.' Should not the spiritual search-light, the light 
of truth, be turned upon all human affairs? Should not 
the spiritual test, the test of reason and of right, be applied 
to all human doings ? Let us humbly seek for wisdom ; for 
our first duty and need is to understand. 

In recent times there has been an immense expansion of 
what we call human interests, a vast broadening of the out- 
look i an awakening, such as comes to the sleeping world 
every morning at the call of the rising sun. How silent, 
and yet how mighty and all-compelling, is this advance of 
the daylight ! 

We live in such a morning. But the light shows all the 
evil, as well as all the good ; and we are made very uncom- 
fortable by what we are obliged to see, and by our ever- 
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multiplying problems. There is perpetual conflict between 
the impulse of progress and the dull inertia which holds 
us at a standstill. And the blind conservatism which clings 
to the old evil as equally sacred with the old good is well 
matched with the blind radicalism which would root up the 
wheat with the tares, or burn down the house to- get rid of 
the rats. 

But the house we live in is not in excellent repair : some- 
thing must be done to every part of it. What urgent need 
of the bettering of domestic life, of education, industrial 
order, government, religion ! And the private personal 
life of Che whole population could bear some improvement. 
Indeed, it needs to be transformed and renewed. 

The defective class is very large. It includes not only 
the blind and lame and imbecile: must we not count also 
tbe badly trained, the poorly educated, the miseducated, the 
cold-hearted, the weak-willed, the unaspiring, the ungov- 
erned, and the unsocialized or un assimilated ? Are not all 
these defective, as truly as those that lack an eye or any 
sense ? Yet, such as we are, we must live together under 
some conditions : we cannot escape from each other. But 
in a machine which has so many badly adjusted wheels, is 
it strange there should be friction, waste of force, damage 
to the material, — the precious human material ? 

How shall we arrive at the New Social Order, — the col- 
lective life which ought to be? Will the wise men come 
together in a deliberative convention, and mature a plan of 
reconstruction to be adopted, like the Constitution of the 
United States ? Will a committee be appointed to consider 
and compare schemes like Henry George's or Edward 
Bellamy's, and report which is best and what amendments 
are needed ? Hardly so, I think. Not anybody, not every- 
body, can take charge of the social situation. If we are to 
have real and lasting improvement, it must come from real 
and lasting improvement of the people themselves. That is, 
it must come from vital forces, spiritual forces in the main. 
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which work through evolutionary processes, — processes by 
which we slowly grow out of the old conditions, and slowly 
grow into new ones. 

Such growth may be helped or hindered. It can be 
helped by the spread of light, by the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, by the awakening of the minds of men ; still more, 
by the diffusion of a more humane spirit. Or it can be 
hindered by human follies ; as religion has been hindered 
by sectarian animosities ; and by substituting what is called 
Churchianity for Christianity; as I think the temperance 
reform has been hindered by a change of emphasis from 
moral appeal to political action ; as all reforms have been 
hindered by prescribing hasty cure-alls for chronic dis- 
orders. 

Social progress is necessarily slow, because human inter- 
ests are so closely interwoven that they must move forward 
abreast : if any one is left behind, we must go back after it 
or wait for it to come along. If we grow in wealth faster 
than we grow in wisdom, our gold and silver, however we 
heap it, trips Che heels of progress. If conscience does not 
keep company with the advance of knowledge, we grow cun- 
ning as we grow bright, like the fox or the serpent. It has 
been quaintly said that, " if anybody supposes that one part 
of the community can permanently prosper while another 
part suffers, let him try whether one side of his face can 
smile while the other side is pinched." 

But no individual needs to wait for another. The world 
of the soul is wide. If you find yourself cramped in this 
close-locked procession wherein we march, why not break 
loose, and take your own free and swinging gait ? Why not 
strike out on the open path, wherever the light leads? Nor 
is there any reason why the head of the procession should 
slow down to wait for the laggards. Indeed, there is but 
one explanation of the seemingly disordered condition of 
society in the lands called civilized ; namely, that the popu- 
lation includes all grades of development, from the highly 
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enlightened and refined down to the sub-savage and sub- 
human. 

If we are to live at all, we must have the means, the mate- 
rial means of living ; we must have room to stand and move 
on the earth ; we must have access to light and ait, with an 
adequate supply of food, raiment, and shelter, — for the heav- 
enly Father knoweth, and we know, that we have need of 
all these things. He has laid the foundations of our being 
in these physical necessities and conditions. 

The true Social Order, then, must take account of the fact 
that men, women, and children have bodies and bodily needs ; 
therefore, bodily rights, or a fair chance to help themselves 
to a supply. There is something, therefore, unseemly and 
inhuman in every social condition, law, or custom, which 
makes it difficult for the many or the few to make an honest 
livelihood. Personal conditions may make it difficult ; but 
so far as thb unnatural state of things depends on unequal 
laws, it seems possible for the people to correct the injus- 
tice. So far as it depends on the customs of trade, or on 
the greed of those who profit by the hardships or labor of 
their brethren, the mischief and misery seem likely to con- 
tinue until a heart of flesh shall take the place of a heart of 
stone. 

There are wrongs for which no law can offer a remedy : 
the only remedy lies in this: "First be reconciled to thy 
brother. All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them." 

There is no objection, 1 think, to the principle of compe- 
tition in trade and industry, so far as it can be shown that 
this principle is necessary to give every man freedom of 
action, and a title to the products of his own labor, of mind 
or hand. " But one man's rights end where another's begin," 
and we must not encroach on our neighbor's ground. Does 
fair competition include snatching or crowding ? I believe 
that reasonable competition comes within the Golden Rule, 
and is even necessary to the most effective social co-opera- 
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tion, because it calls into activity the natural energies of all 
the members of the community in the product and distribu- 
tion of benefits, with large advantage to all. Every man can 
do his best without injury to another ; but what if he does 
his worst? 

At the foundation of a happy and just Social Order there 
must be a rational theory of human equality. The inequali- 
ties of men — in body, mind, native ability, acquired culture, 
and social value — must have been quite as evident to the 
men of the Continental Congress which adopted the Decla- 
ration of Independence as they now are to the clearest- 
sighted of their critics. When the fathers of the republic 
declared in the charter of their freedom and ours that " all 
men are created equal," we are bound to suppose that they 
were not promulgating nonsense nor uttering " a self-evident 
lie." They aimed to plant a new nation solidly on the doc- 
trine that all men, of all lands and races, hold by divine en- 
dowment an equal right to life, liberty, and opportunity, and 
that governments exist for the protection of this right. Can 
any man deny such a doctrine, without impairing his own 
title to such a right .' One man may be taller than another ; 
but, before any just law of God or man, do they not stand 
on a natural level ? 

The fact that some men are superior to others in strength 
of mind or body, in knowledge and in outward conditions, 
has been made an excuse for usurping dominion over those 
who were inferior in these respects ; and thus usurpation 
has given rise to all forms of tyranny and brutal injustice. 
See in Russia, Turkey, and Mississippi the kind of Social 
Order which comes from the theory that might makes right, 
and that the strong may secure their own supremacy by 
planting their feet on the necks of the weak. 

In the exercise of power, just as in the acquisition and 
use of property, we become benefactors or malefactors. In 
the true Social Order, every man makes the most of himself, 
yet not wholly for his own sake. To be a healthy member 
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of a healthy body, whether one is head or foot, is a noble 
and holy ambition. 

Society requires leaders in every department and every 
detail : we go wofully wrong if we do not accept the skill 
and guidance of our superiors. All honor to the wise and 
the competent ; to the captains of industry and business ; 
to tbe teachers who know more than Iheir pupils, and show 
them the path of learning; to the pilots who know the 
channels and guide the ship into port; to the strong man 
who shields and protects the weak ! Honor to every expert 
who places his skill at the disposal of the community 1 
Honor to every man or woman who can do anything better 
than anybody else I In the true Social Order no one must 
be kept from doing his best : there must be all grades of 
ability. But the highest are the servants ot the lowest, 
servants of all. This reconciles every man to his brother ; 
this binds us in a unity like the members of a body, which 
are held t(^ether by a common life, — all ministering to the 
completeness of each, and each to the completeness of 
all. 

In the dense and dark forest, the vigorous trees grow tall 
and cut off the sunlight from those of slower growth, so as 
to keep them feeble and stunted. The stouter also take 
possession of the soil with their roots, and draw a monopoly 
of the earth's sustenance. But where all the trees stand 
further apart, as in an orchard, no one is hindered by 
another ; each expands both top and root, according to its 
native capacity. Ought not a man to have as fair a chance 
as a tree ? Freedom makes room for all ; it gives each a 
chance to be and to become his best, with equal access to all 
resources and benefits. 

Here, again, we are brought to the teaching of Jesus, who 
forbids his disciples to exercise dominion, and shows them 
what true greatness is by his own example of loving service. 
How very wooden, and more stupid than a tree, is that false 
idea of greatness which rises by keeping others down I But 
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one noteworthy fact of our own times is that men are get- 
ting over their sluggish, self-absorbed indifference, and are 
becoming interested in each other. All questions and 
events are felt to be important, because they have social 
results, — a truth which once was not seen as it is now. 

May we not hope and pray and reasonably work for a 
vital relation between the highest principles and the common 
conditions of life ? Then we should see a vital relation be- 
tween religion and the common life of mankind. Whatever 
doctrines, ceremonies, or institutions fail to nourish the prin- 
ciple of justice and the spirit of brotherhood we can spare 
without serious toss. This of itself would unload enormous 
burdens and take off a cruel strain from the human spirit. 
For a large and costly part of what passes for religion is 
quite unrelated to the humanities. It operates rather to 
hinder than to help the spirit of brotherhood, and to separate 
by high walls those who ought to clasp hands. Many a 
nominal worshipper might profitably take to heart the Christ- 
admonition, — " first be reconciled to thy brother." The most 
promising sign of the times is in the increasing attention 
which many of the ministers and churches, of various de- 
nominations, are giving to practical methods of living, to the 
removal of existing evils, to the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, to the removal of vice and crime, to the reconcilia- 
tion of interests which have been in antagonism, and to the 
creation of more safe and just conditions for the class who 
are most exposed. 

The principle of personal liberty must be cherished by the 
church and state, by school and press. To weaken it is to 
impair the circulation of the life-blood in the body politic. 
No solid gain, therefore, can come from socialistic combina- 
tions at the cost of individual initiative. The true Social 
Order must make room for all varieties of genius and 
capacity; it must be more than tolerant of differences; it 
must preserve and utilize differences for the common en- 
richment. 
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Since it takes all sorts to make a world, the world ought 
to offer to all sorts a generous hospitality. This rule clearly 
applies to the wide diversity of talents, services, and tastes : 
why not also to honest differences of opinion, on every pos- 
sible subject, as in the main we have learned to apply it to 
politics and religion ? If men are not free to think, they are 
of little value to society. If they are free to think, they will 
not think alike. But the way to harmony lies through free 
self-expression and a candid hearing, and not through self- 
suppression or angry antagonism. No great harm comes of 
differences, so long as we agree to differ. As for foolish 
talk, silence is the best answer ; then it dies in the air, and 
there is more silence. 

But, where there is freedom of thought, there must also 
be freedom of speech. If this principle is once fully recog- 
nized, there will be very little heat in our debates. Con- 
troversy will cool down to the temperature of candid 
conversation. We shall talk toward better understanding ; 
and, perhaps, we shall all be learners as well as teachers. 
The interchange of products and manufactured goods be- 
tween different countries will do less to make mankind 
acquainted than will the spiritual commerce of free minds, — 
the great transactions of reason and ideality and the exchange 
of the signals of a reconciled brotherhood. 

Who can count up the amount of our debt to the great 
dreamers, the poets, the novelists, the dramatists, the makers 
of parables and allegories ? These, too, are builders of 
civilization. Or we might say that, as the rain drops upon 
the land for its refreshment, so do the products of a pure 
and gifted imagination fall with fertilizing power upon Che 
common mind, nourishing all growths of beauty, culture, 
courtesy, and comradeship. 

Whenever in any company Che talk is of a bright book 
which all have read, what a gracious fellowship they share ; 
what a true communion there is of mind and heart I Such 
is the ministry to mankind of a noble hterature. 
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One power is stili more refining and vitalizing, — the 
power of a pure and noble personality. Nora Smith tells 
of a humble woman who found in her cottage a pure white 
lily in a sparkling crystal vase. " She dwelt with rapture on 
the purity of the flower, and the exquisite lines of the vase 
which held it ; but, noticing that the window illumined the 
flower but poorly, she hastened to wash the glass, But then 
the sun streamed in through the pane, and showed plainly 
the condition of the floor. This remedied, the walls called 
for attention. Thus the charm of the lily worked until the 
whole house was set in fair order." 

One of our own number has caught and used a similar 
imagery, to teach more impressively the same lesson : — 

" In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bom across the sea. 
With a glory in bis bosom that transfigures you and me." 

That transfiguring power, — the charm of moral purity, — 
seen in Jesus or in any of his brethren, is profoundly felt in 
modern society. It works through all faithful men and 
women. Like the lily in the cottage, it prompts us to make 
all things fair and' clean ; and, when that power shall pene- 
trate and pervade all our lives, the true Social Order will 
take care of itself. It will reflect the beauty of holiness ; 
and the earth, the dear, common earth, will be a part of 
heaven. 
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THE NEW FAMILY. 



" A nev commandment I give unto yon, that ye love one another; as 
I have loved you, that ye also love one another." — John xiii. 34. 

See how Jesus makes an old truth new by holding it up 
in a new light,— the light that shines from himself and 
from his own example. Love makes all things new ; and, 
the higher and purer the love, the greater is its power to 
renew and transform. Think you the little family of dis- 
ciples could have lived intimately with Jesus for three years 
without acquiring a deeper and richer sense of what it is to 
love and be loved ? 

What is love ? Every one is obliged to define it accord- 
ing to his personal experience or according to what he has 
felt and seen. No word is used with a wider range of 
meaning. Some of the meanings are poor and low, some are 
rich and lofty. Yet our hearts are our teachers. We do not 
think any one loves us unless he is good to us, unless he is 
kind, considerate, unselfish. His love must not be merely 
a feeling : it must be ready to pass into action. If be really 
cares for us, be will give us a place in his thoughts and his 
plans ; and, when the need comes, he will show a readiness 
to promote our welfare and happiness by his conduct. And 
all this without expecting pay for it, without an eye to per- 
sonal advantage. Love grudges nothing. It is self-giving ;. 
and in its highest form it lays down life for the loved one. 
Yet it has its reward unsought ; for he who loves is made 
rich and happy by its effect on himself, and by a sense of 
possession. Every one you love becomes yours. 

It is plain that love requires companionship. There must 
be more than one. Imagine yourself dropped on this 
earth alone, with no possibility of exchanging signals with 
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any other creature, — doomed to solitary confinement with 
the whole planet for your prison. Rather a thousand 
deaths I Yet the need of society would never be felt until 
one had met another. Adam, in the story, did not even 
know he had been alone until he found himself in company, 
and looked in another pair of eyes. 

The family is the first form of social life, — the kind of life 
which makes love possible and necessary. It is a system 
of relationships, mutual dependencies, common interests, 
exchanges of affection and service. Every human being is 
born into companionship. Our first need is a breath of air, 
the next is a friend. Never till we are done with the air 
can we spare the friend. 1 think not even then. 

The first sight of the eyes is a friendly face ; the first sensa- 
tion of touch comes from a friendly hand ; the first cry of woe 
is soothed by a friendly voice. The cup of life comes to us 
brimming with the nectar of love. Suppose we drop poison 
into it. Wait a little : that may come later. Indeed, it has 
come already if the baby is unwelcome. Here is the physi- 
cian, the nurse, here are the holy garments, the mother and 
father: what if love be absent? If there is no air, the little 
one suffocates. If there is no atmosphere of affection, a 
worse form of strangulation will come. 

The foundation is laid in a loving marriage, — the bright 
and blessed dream of all young people. This makes home 
a thing of beauty and joy, gives life a fair start, gives a fair 
start to the human race. Unfortunate is the home into 
which no children come ; more unfortunate are they who do 
not desire them, nor care for them. The marriage to which 
they are unwelcome is hideous ; and the holy tie which binds 
husband and wife, parent and child, must be the law of life 
for all the household, through all the years. 

Love is a spiritual principle; it is the clasp of souls. 
Blood stands for something, but blood is not all. The 
woman whose husband died on a Lake Erie steamboat felt 
sorry for his folks; he was no relation of hers — "only by 
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marriage." We sometimes say of people under the same roof, 
"They are not kindred; they only live together." But is 
that a small thing? Can any two beings dwell together 
without becoming related ? Whenever men meet on the 
street comer, certain courtesies fall due. When half a 
dozen strangers meet in a stage-coach as fellow-passengers, 
— people who never heard of each other before and will 
never hear of each other again, — a sort of temporary organ- 
ization swiftly takes place ; the feeling of their common 
humanity makes them one body, as if the legislature had 
passed an act of incorporation. But the pleasure of the 
journey will depend on what sort of people they are ; and it 
will be in the power of any one of them to make them 
all very uncomfortable, either by sulkiness or by undue 
familiarity. The point is that those who live together 
under any conditions, for long or short, come under some 
domestic obligations. 

We speak of the members of a family as " connected." 
Think of that I They are joined to each other as parts of one 
system. The family is a living organism. No matter how I 
became a member r I may be brought in by marriage, birth, 
adoption, as guest, or boarder. In any case, I am to be 
there only for an uncertain time ; but white I stay, be it for 
an hour or a century, I belong there, and I must accept my 
place and my duties as if I were a wheel in a machine or a 
finger in a hand. What my part should be must depend on 
what I am, what the others are, what the needs and condi- 
tions are. The duties may change with the passing hours, 
but for the time I am part of a body. 

This power which draws human beings together, and 
unites them in freedom by their own happy choice, is as real 
as the force of attraction between the particles of matter. It 
produces the family ; in its wider operation it produces the 
state and the church. 

It does not offend my democratic sense to hear occasional 
mention of "the first families, — the best families of the 
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town." Why should we not build up an American nobility? 
Must we level downward to dull mediocrity, and all be 
ignoble together ? We do not want a caste, but we do want 
the greatest possible number of fine people. They make the 
republic possible : they are the strong threads, the sustain- 
ing warp, in the web of its life. 

Dr. Mungersays: "Make the family true to its nature, 
defend it from the inroads of vice, educate it, keep it out of 
squalidness, save it from the extortions of the rich, guard it 
with wise and holy laws, train it in the virtues suggested by 
itself and which are native to it, — obedience, love, kindness, 
consideration, purity, truthfulness, reverence, self-sacrifice, 
fidelity, regard for the common good,- — make these virtues 
growths and parts of family life, and they will send vital 
blood into society so long as such family life continues. . . . 
The nation lives only as the family flourishes." 

Here is a motive which ought to appeal to every new 
household, — a motive to provide tor the new generation 
the conditions of solid welfare, such as stable and well- 
ordered homes, a careful training of children in the love 
and practice of wisdom, and an honest respect for their own 
family name, with a just pride in its lengthening history. 

Around some family names there has gathered a body of 
honorable traditions. In some long-lived nations, the wor- 
ship of ancestors has been the strongest social bond ; but 
it needs to be qualified by a pious interest in posterity. We 
must face the future ; yet the future is enriched from the 
past. It is worth while to make something of any event 
that may deepen the family sentiment or strengthen the 
attachment of the members : to observe the anniversaries 
of birth, marriage, and death; to exchange letters and 
signals with absent members ; to lend a timely hand of help 
to kinsmen who meet with misfortune. 

Why may not this family feeling grow in depth and 
Strength, in sweetness and sanctity, from generation to gen- 
eration ? Of course there is the danger of a narrow tribal 
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selfishness, — the petty and unsocial spirit which decides all 
questions from the stand-point of family Interest or family 
pride, and puts even its religion into the prayer, " Bless me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four and no 
more." But this spirit is fatal to that true nobility which 
builds broadly on rectitude, justice, intelligence, and public 
spirit, and so fits the private family for membership in the 
public family. 

Domestic stability and happiness are threatened by loose 
theories and lawless practices. Just now, there are anxious 
questionings about the frightful frequency of divorce, and 
the legal facilities for making it easy. I think the most 
considerate sympathy Is due to those who find in their legal 
relations of wedlock only a galling chain. But the main 
mischief lies deeper than the laws : it lies in hasty and in- 
considerate marriages, some of which ought to be dissolved, 
yet not with the same haste and inconsiderateness with 
which they were formed. 

If husband and wife are living in discord and are held 
together by no other tie than their legal contract, have they 
not a right to separate ? Certainly not until they have ex- 
hausted all the possibilities of reconciliation. Not for light 
reasons — not in haste, even for heavy reasons — should 
public opinion or private practice favor the dissolution of a 
union once formed by mutual consent and confirmed by 
solemn pledges. The decline of love is not of itself a sufR- 
cient ground of divorce ; for love may be of many degrees. 
We should not say that parents ought to put away their 
children because they are tired of them, but rather that 
they ought to deepen the fountains and clear the channels 
of parental affection. Not to love their offspring is to con- 
fess an inexcusable moral defect in themselves. Is the mar- 
riage bond less sacred than the tie of parentage ? 

In some degree not easily defined, our affections are sub- 
ject to control and cultivation. We can overcome our way- 
ward personal impulses — our lawless aversions and attrac- 
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tions — by giving due heed to the voice of reason and duty. 
If this is tnie in the case of the children, is it any less true 
as between the married pair ? And would these two go 
apart if there were no other man or woman in the world ? 

In a class of cases, separation is necessary and right. 
There are promises which it is more honorable to break than 
to keep. But this is no excuse for holding lightly or loosely 
the most serious engagements of life. Probably in a ma- 
jority of marriages some unforeseen degree of incompatibility 
becomes apparent. But the talk of separation whenever 
there is disagreement or coolness is like sending for the 
undertaker whenever there is sickness. The call of the 
spirit is for patience, forbearance, and mutual self^iiscipline. 

In "The Mill on the Floss," George Eliot says "that 
people who live at a distance are naturally less faulty than 
those who live immediately under our own eyes"; and she 
does not wonder that Homer spoke of the " blameless 
Ethiopians," for they were in such a far country that their 
faults were invisible, and their lives were idealized into a 
soft picture. 

In "Daniel Deronda," she intimates that the people we 
sit up nights to read about — like Buddha, Saint Francis, or 
Cromwell — might not be so welcome if they were to call on 
us the next morning and claim to be relations. Even Jesus 
seems not to have been appreciated in the town where he 
was brought up ; and his nearest of kin suspected that he 
was not quite right in his head. 

To brighten up the household, we must learn to appreci- 
ate the members at short range. And we must hold our 
company manners none too good for home consumption. 
We must cultivate and practise the qualities which prevent 
friction and sweeten daily intercourse. Who is it that says, 
"Our tongues were given us that we might say pleasant 
things to each other " ? 

What the family needs, then, for its completer hap- 
piness is a completer wholesomeness. It needs to be 
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quickened antl made new by an increase of that "sweet 
reasonableness " which puts the angel in the place of the 
animal. Domestic life often goes forward like a concert 
of instruments ill-tuned, or of voices ill-trained, yielding 
an imperfect harmony. " No house is large enough for 
two families," says the proverb. Conflicting interests can- 
not well get along together. Sometimes two persons are 
one too many ; as, indeed, the globe Is not large enough 
for two nations that are given to crowding. If any atom 
of any body refuses to share and serve the common life, it 
creates irritation ; It is an enemy within the gates. 

The life of a family must proceed In some kind of order. 
This means that the members are all under one accepted 
authority. The authority which is set up and maintained 
by love is very different from that of arbitrary dominion ; 
for it rests on reason, operates on lines of kindness, and 
so leaves the question of rank to take care of itself. 

The church has its overseers, pastors, and officers, whose 
duty it is to preserve order by wise counsels and reasonable 
influence ; but the head of the church is the invisible Christ- 
spirit dwelling in all the members. So the family order 
goes forward under the direction of the parents, who are 
like the two lobes of one brain. But the real headship is 
in that spirit of love which unites, animates, and governs 
all. 

So much for the ideal family, — the family as it ought to 
be. Poetry and art have caught at it as a bit of paradise, 
a miniature of heaven. For what is heaven P Simply a flne 
family life, a well-regulated state of society, where every one 
delights in the happiness of every other, " and all the air is 
love." What is earth ? A state of society shaken by the 
jars of selfishness, and where the sunshine is obscured by 
clouds. And what is hell ? The same selfishness running 
into a riot of hatred, every one teasing and tormenting. 
And what is true Christianity but such love as they have up 
there, coming down to flood the world and bring full answer 
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to the prayer that God's will may be done on earth as in 
heaven ? 

Now, perhaps, we can see what ails our human households. 
They are mixed with discordant elements. A touch of 
heaven, much of earth, and here and there a suffocating 
smoke or a scorching blast from hell. We do not live in 
harmony, because we stand more on rights than on duties. 
We are more willing to be served than to serve. We 
neglect and forget each other. And yet do we not sing 
praises to the noblest of all the sons of God because he 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister? We may 
be sure that, If one member is trying to get all he can out 
of the family life and another is trying to put all he can into 
it, they will make a very different thing of it for themselves 
as well as for others. The greedy one will really get less 
satisfaction than the generous ; for it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Perhaps we need a more exalted conception of the home. 
Is it merely " a place to stay," — a depository for our dry 
goods, boots, and umbrellas, and a headquarters for board 
and lodging > This description applies, not only to the hovel 
of coarseness and poverty, but to many a mansion where 
luxuries and decorations abound, but where these are votive 
offerings to the idols of fashion, display, and vanity, or self- 
indulgence. 

" Home's not merely four square walls. 
Though with pictures hung and ^ded : 
Home is where affection calls, 

Filled with shrines Ihe heart has bnilded." 

But, because " affection calls," it is a gracious duty to make 
the home pleasant to every sense. "The beautiful is as 
useful as the useful," says Victor Hugo. As true lovers 
would weave flowers and stars into crowns for each other, 
so should domestic affection make the place of its rest fair 
with the tributes of art and order. I know many a cottage 
which fond and skilful hands have made beautiful as a 
poem. 
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The seamy side of domestic life reveals the weaknesses of 
human beings. Love teaches us how to make all allowance 
for these; for "love suffereth long and is kind." It dis- 
poses us to look for the best, and to forgive and forget each 
other's frailties and failures. It is a pretty serious thing to 
be exposed every day to the same eyes. Any human being 
soon becomes disagreeable, if he is around all the time 
where he is not wanted. A great point is gained when we 
can tolerate each other at all. And disagreeableness is a 
game that two can play at, with loss on both sides. 

But why not let me have my faults, and you havp yours, 
and yet be friends and lovers ? Who has a better right to 
be faulty than you and I ? 

Many of our imperfections are inborn or temperamental. 
One is too slow, and another too quick; one is too free- 
spoken, and another too secretive ; one is soft, and another 
hard ; one is over-sweet, and another has a drop too much 
of acid ; one lacks manners, and another has too much of 
them. And all of us have moods and nerves and crazy- 
bones, — all are a little queer. And yet these companions 
of ours have a great deal more of goodness than of badness. 
We exact an impossible perfection. We are annoyed by 
their defects as by stains on a white wall. Or perhaps they 
are more like a piece of cloth of a pattern not quite pleas- 
ing, which yet makes up into a comfortable garment. We 
get along with them as one might manage to live in a house 
which gives a fair shelter and makes a decent home, al- 
though our eyes smart when the chimney smokes, and we 
should be glad of more closets. A little good nature helps 
us along. Starr King saw something grotesque and ludi- 
crous in people's peculiarities, and his sense of humor pro- 
tected him from many a bruise. 

Whatever house we live in, we carry light or shadow every 
time we enter the door. Here is a strong motive for self- 
improvement : in adding to the worth of our own lives, we 
enrich the lives of others. Gracious manners give an agree- 
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able flavor to our ordinary intercourse ; and gracious man- 
ners come most naturally to people whose hearts are kind. 

"Life is short," says Emerson; "but there is always time 
for courtesy." And courtesy alone gives an elegant furnish- 
ing to the plainest apartment, and serves like the carpet to 
soften every footstep. How rich it is, and yet how inex- 
pensive 1 Some people have a genius for making everything 
go pleasantly. With most of us the faculty is intermittent, 
and costs an effort. But no investment yields larger profit, 
and every dividend returns to him who pays it out. 

Let us believe in each other, and work together for the 
success of the common business. Let us give each other 
the best we have of words and of services. Let us put 
heads and hearts and hands together every day and every 
night for something worthy of us, — some honest work, some 
cheerful play, some wholesome book, some sensible talk. 
The first one that snarls or explodes, nobody shall notice it. 
The remedy for shadows is sunshine ; the cure for evil is 
more good. 

Our faith in human nature is not always easy to apply. 
We are like the man who " believed in the nobility of man- 
kind as a whole, and in the total depravity of the individ- 
ual." We say generous things, but we sometimes forget. 
Joe Gargery had the right kind of a memory. His wife was 
a termagant and a terror ; but he had loved her as a girl, 
and so found it easy to believe that she was " that good in 
her heart." No doubt everj- one in the house is a saint at 
the centre ; but we have queer ways of showing it. We 
misrepresent ourselves. I mean to say the right thing ; but, 
when I've said it, it seems somehow to have been the wrong 
thing. Like Mrs. Browning, 

" With stammering lip and insufficient speech, 
Strive 1 to deliver aright the music of my life." 

It will not do to cheapen our relations by the vulgar 
familiarity which breeds contempt. We preserve mutual 
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respect by not being too free. The real distance between 
those who are nearest and dearest is very great Our rude- 
ness to each other comes of ignorance and blindness. The 
cat looks at the king, but does not see his majesty, and so 
makes free with him as an equal and a playmate ; and she 
does not hesitate to scratch or bite him, as she might scratch 
or bite a dog. 

What we call our intimacies arc quite superficial. Have 
you ever been thoroughly understood by another ? Possibly 
you have not understood yourself. And can you claim to 
be so clairvoyant as to read your friend like a book ? Look 
steadily, soberly, and with clear-sighted sympathy in the 
face you know best, and you will be awe-struck by some- 
thing you cannot fathom, — something that lies 



There is a mystery in which every soul hides itself — 
like God. 

If we find that familiarity weakens reverence, let us not 
be quite so familiar. Let us play that we are not really 
very well acquainted, but that we have come from afar to 
have a little of each other's society. Indeed, we have not 
been long together; and it may be we are soon to part. 
Let us make our interviews handsome and meaningful. 

There is a certain sweetness and elegance in " little deeds 
of kindness," and in letting our best impulses have free 
play on common occasions. The rituals of the church do 
not seem to me any more religious than the custom of the 
Russian lady who offers her. hand to each of her children 
when they appear in the morning. And how the cordial 
" good-night " helps to wipe out the unpleasant occurrences 
of the day, and to speed the mind toward self-forgiving and 
self-forgetting rest 1 So every day we come out of the mys- 
tery to meet each other once more ; and every night we part 
and retreat within the holy veil. As William Mountford 
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says, " When we go upstairs at night, we never know how 
much further we may go before morning." 

The dignity of our daily Hfe is kept up in part by our 
sense of its brevity and uncertainty. Sometimes at a fu- 
neral, standing there between the living and the dead, I am 
impressed by the sacredness of those household ties which 
make of the earthy scene a preparatory school for these 
human spirits, which are all of one family. The few days 
we arc spending together are tilling up with memories which 
must, some time, make our tears more comforting or more 
bitter, — memories which love alone can convert into holy 
hopes. 

" Shall we know each other there ? " Shalt we recognize 
the dear familiar faces ? Shall we love each other, as Rob- 
ert Collyer believes, " with all the old love of earth and all 
the new_ love of heaven " ? For these things we wait and 
trust. But, oh, die pity of it that we do not know each other 
here I Must our blessings brighten only as they take their 
flight ? Why must we wait till our companions vanish before 
we recognize and honor their virtues ? 

■' Vainly shall we list for voices 
Made by absence doubly dear; 
And remoise may sternly question, 
' Didst Ihon cherish them when here ? ' " 

When Bunsen lay dying, he said to his faithful old wife, 
" My dear, in thee I have seen the Eternal." Do we dis- 
cover nothing divine in the men, women, and children close 
around us? It may be we have overlooked something. 
Let us pray God to open our eyes, that we may see in 
them what he sees, and to touch our hearts, that we may 
love in them what he loves. 

'■ Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, not dead, shall rise 
In majesty to meet thine own." 
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THE NEW WOMAN. 



ir female, for ye are all one in Chiist Jeaus." 

This saying of Paul goes deeper than some other passages 
of his writings ; for here he puts aside, as Jesus did, all 
thought about the relative rank of the sexes, and sees them 
standing together, honorably united on the common ground 
of their spiritual nature. 

. Whether woman is the superior, the inferior, or the equal 
of man, has been a subject of wearisome debate. But the 
inequalities between one man and another are often greater 
than those which tradition supposes to exist between the 
averse man and the average woman. Of course, all our 
human relations are qualified by every degree of unlikeness ; 
yet who thinks it necessary to determine the relations be- 
tween man and man chiefly by a careful survey of their 
differences ? Or who would lay it down as a taw of nature 
that all men who fall below a certain standard should be 
subordinate or subject to other men who are above that 
standard 1 

The further we get away from barbarism, the more we 
are content to consider any human being as a sharer of the 
original and eternal Life, and as a citizen of the world, 
entitled to take full possession of whatever can be appro- 
priated by a creature endowed with the godlike attributes of 
intelligence, affection, and will, and capable of unlimited 
growth in wisdom and goodness. 

When the white man willingly persuades himself that 
every drop of negro blood lowers another man in the scale 
of being and justifies the claim of mastery, he unconsciously 
lowers himself, and is obliged to set the most ignorant and 
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degraded wretch of his own color above the most refined 
and accomplished gentleman whose skin tells of a trop- 
ical ancestry. So the theory of masculine superiority and 
supremacy makes the brightest wife the satellite and body- 
servant of the dullest husband, and puts all the noblest 
women of the land under the feet of every worthless fellow 
who can get his name on the check list. The only deliver- 
ance from these absurd and cruel despotisms is found in 
merging the distinctions of race and sex in the Christian 
and human conception that " all minds are of one family." 
Then we can say with Jesus, " He who made both male and 
female made them to be one," and with Paul, " There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male 
nor female ; for all are one in Christ Jesus" ; that is, one in 
the Divine Humanity which belongs to all. When men and 
women meet on the spiritual plane, they can look on each other 
with honest respect and mutual reverence. There need be 
no more quarrel between the five fingers ; and the two 
halves of a pair of shears will find it best to mind their 
business. Till we come to this sense of gentle justice, our 
criticisms of each other will be irritating ; for they will proceed 
from a misunderstanding. Thank God, we seem to be mov- 
ing toward a higher level and a clearer air. 

In recent centuries there has been a general advance in 
human affairs, and an improvement in the condition of 
women is incidental to the total progress of society. They 
have shared the stimulating effect of art, science, and society^ 
and have contributed to it by their Sympathies and services. 
And men ha^e been made aware, as never before, of the 
vital connection between their own welfare and the purity of 
the domestic atmosphere in which they live. 

The Ideal Woman is in sight, though perhaps we see her 
most clearly when we shut our eyes. In the common mind 
and heart an image is forming itself,^ an Image to which 
the Actual Woman does not wholly correspond. Yet the 
Actual Woman is making the Ideal Woman possible. A thou- 
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sand bosoms heave with aspiration, a thousand hearts beat 
with new faith, new hope, new love. The air is disturbed 
with sounds not wholly musical. But so it is when the new- 
t>orn infant cries. Such cries are more than music to the 
ear of the mother. Is it too much to say that the last cen- 
tury has seen in Christendom a richer flowering out of 
radiant, superb, and almost angelic womanhood than any five 
centuries that went before ? Is it too much to say that no 
modern fact is so full of promise as the array of womanly 
forces now at work for good in the home, the school, ihe 
church, the community, and among the nations f And may 
we not say all this, while yet frankly recognizing the dense 
clouds of ignorance and " the vast glooms of woe and sin " 
that still overhang the whole population, — of women as well 
as of men ? 

This development of womanly character and force has 
become a powerful factor for the uplifting, purification, and 
refinement of the human race. It has been attended, either 
as cause or consequence, by a wide enlargement of woman's 
liberty and of her opportunities of culture and action. 
After ages of repression, suppression, and depression, this 
force has asserted itself with a vigor and vitality like that 
which comes to garden, field, and forest with the advancing 
sun of early spring. The icy fetters of ages melt ; the 
fountains leap; the glad streams run their way, rejoicing. 
Let us not be too much fretted by the raw days, the late 
frosts, the hopes deferred. If the winter of our discontent 
has been long, if the springtime seems backward and slow, 
humanity may yet look forward to a long and fruitful sum- 
mer, with an ever-multiplying growth of ideal womanhood, 
matched with ideal manhood. Let us " forereach the good 
to be," and be glad, rather than mad like the poet, 

" To think what they will do, and we in our graves 1 " 

We are tired of hearing about sex in industry, in educa- 
tion, in politics, and in the professions. Yet these studies 
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and discussions are timely and necessary, and they lead 
toward that better understanding and wiser practice which 
we all pray for. We cannot be blind to the changes that 
are going on around us. And no change is more remarkable 
than the steady and rapid advance of woman toward a 
larger part in the affairs of the world. But this advance 
has been prepared for. It is along the line of what went 
before ; that is, it is evolutionary, not revolutionary. History 
repeats itself in upward spirals. 

The rise of woman has kept pace with the growth of civ- 
ilization and has been au important part of it. First, she 
acquired social freedom, — the right to go abroad without a 
veil. Next, marital freedom, — the right to her own choice 
or consent in marriage. At an earlier period she was re- 
garded as a piece of property. She belonged to her father, 
like his ox or sheep. She could be sold, given away, or 
stolen. A trace of this barbarism remains with other pict- 
uresque rubbish in the church ritual. The priest asks, 
"Who gives this woman to this man?" as if the bride- 
groom's title would be insecure without a quit-claim from 
some previous proprietor. This rusty old chain is brought 
out and rattled as a part of the bride's coronation ceremo- 
nial. But it has lost its old meaning. It is only a survival. 

But the freedom of marriage did not bring freedom in 
marriage. The promise of obedience was a sign of subjec- 
tion, "as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord," though 
she managed to have her own way. To many, perhaps to 
most, it still seems the husband's prerogative to decide all 
questions of difEerence. But in the partnership of noble 
souls there is mutual and rational consultation ; and each 
yields generously to the wishes, tastes, or judgment of the 
other, save in matters of conscience. In practice, too, the 
husband and wife find it convenient and necessary to divide 
between them the duties, dignities, and responsibilities of 
indoor and out-of-door affairs, each being as free as the 
other. 
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Along with the right to accept or decline the offer of mat- 
riage, women began to acquire intellectual freedom, a right 
to the alphabet. For ages the mass of them were as ig- 
norant of letters as the cattle they tended ; and the few 
Greek women who could read were regarded as unsexed or 
disreputable. It is not yet seventy-five years since girls 
were admitted to the schools of Boston on full equality with 
boys. Every step they have taken, from the primary school 
to the university, has been stoutly contested by the prophets 
of evil. No wonder they were ridiculed as "squirrel- 
brained " by the early minister of Ipswich. 

Being kept in ignorance, they were, of course, entirely 
dependent on the good will of men, and quite at their 
mercy if the good will was lacking. They were deemed in- 
competent to hold or manage property; and not until 
women like Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony raised a cry 
of distress on behalf of their suffering sisters were the hard 
provisions of the laws relaxed so as to give to widows con- 
trol of their own affairs and the custody of their children. 

Thus they have gradually gained civil freedom, which in- 
cludes, along with the control of their property, the right to 
seek employment outside the house. The rise of the fac- 
tory system helped. So did the pressing necessity of many 
women to depend upon their own exertions for a livelihood. 
Even the intemperance and indolence of men have favored 
the industrial freedom of women. As they showed capacity 
for doing whatever they undertook, and could be employed 
for lower wages, hundreds of occupations have become 
available. And, since they gained access to the higher edu- 
cation, the whole range of professional life lies open to the 
more venturesome. 

If political freedom comes next, the last outward sign of 
social inferiority will disappear ; and women will have a fair 
and equal field for development, hindered only by their own 
limitations. 

The more intelligent advocates of equal suffrage regard it 
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as a movement for the defence and improvement of the 
family. They believe that complete enfranchisement will 
add to the dignity and self-respect of woman by taking off 
the brand of inferiority ; that it will enrich her culture of 
heart and mind with broader human interests ; that it will 
thus help to make her a wiser guide for children and a 
more valuable associate of man in all their partnership in- 
terests. They believe, also, that it will arm her with new 
power to protect the home against its now legalized enemies, 
and give her a voice in the decision of educational and eco- 
nomic questions which concern her and those who are dear 
to her. 

Nobody supposes that the kingdom of heaven is to come 
out of the ballot-box; but it will be a clear gain if this 
last difficult step can be taken in the direction of equality 
of rights and unity of interests as between the sexes. 
Meanwhile, it becomes the advocates of political enfran- 
chisement to give a patient hearing to all objections and a 
reasonable answer even to the unreasonable. 

Has any harm come to the family, to man or to woman 
herself, from these great gains in freedom, knowledge, and 
■ power ? Is ^he any less womanly since she came out of 
seclusion, learned her letters, took possession of her own 
soul and body, and turned her faculties to larger practical 
use? 

There is much honest opposition to any enlargement of 
the sphere of woman's activity. Naturally enough there is 
apprehension that it will undermine or impair her domestic 
influence. If it were well grounded, this would indeed be a 
fatal objection. As "any book which contains one line 
against the home is a wicked book," so every proposed 
social change which lowers the tone of household life is an 
attack on humanity. And it must be admitted that during 
our present transitions and readjustments the home often 
suffers from neglect and family relations become un- 
stable. Alas for those whom woman calls her loved ones 
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— alas for herself! — if she really comes to think meanly of 
any work which brings order, comfort, health, and pleasant- 
ness into the homes of the people I Housekeeping has a 
thousand-fold more to do with human welfare than all the 
acts of congresses and parliaments, all decrees of courts and 
movements of armies. 

Certainly, if there are to be wives and mothers, they must 
be women. And, if there are to be homes worthy the name, 
they must be created, ordered, and glorified by woman's 
wisdom, genius, and devotion. She will wish and need the 
generous counsel and co-operation of man; but here is a 
sphere in which he is always and easily second. Unless the 
security of home and family are provided for In woman's 
own nature, alt is lost. But there is no permanent cause for 
alarm. So long as her warm heart continues to beat with the 
passion of love, home and family will be her supreme in- 
terests. 

As to the proper sphere of women, that is for each one to 
■determine for herself. Let all doors of honorable opportu- 
nity be wide open to every human being who can enter. 
Widows, unmarried women, wives with good-for-nothing 
husbands on their hands, and all who are compelled to earn 
bread for themselves or those dependent upon them, should 
have the same unquestioned access with men to any kind of 
■work for which they are competent. 

But, as a rule, women who go out seeking work are per- 
suaded that they cannot find it under fair conditions at 
home. These fair conditions will never come tilt house- 
work is redeemed from dishonor, elevated to dignity, and 
recognized as a form of skilled labor, to be duly learned, 
well practised, fairly paid, and held in social esteem as 
entirety respectable. 

Many thoughtful women are facing this hard problem, 
and feeling their way toward a solution. The schools of 
household art, or something better of which they are fore- 
runners, may yet become attractive to young women as part 
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of a liberal education. When the Parsee lads arrived at 
years of discretion, they were required to choose some trade 
or line of industry as a condition of being admitted to 
membership in the religious community. When we can 
incorporate some substantial obligation of this kind in our 
confirmation service, or into the bringing up and moral 
training of children, both our boys and girls may under- 
stand that it is not only their duty and privilege to be good, 
but to be "good for something." And womanhood will be 
all the sweeter and gladder when this ideal light is shed 
over the homely tasks which are now too generally despised 
and shunned. The new industrial conditions cannot be 
made perfect unless fair consideration is given to the grow-, 
ing multitude of self-supporting women. There is room 
enough for all, only let there be no crowding; food enough 
for all, only let there be no snatching ; work enough for all, 
only let every hand be free. 

Practically, the life of the world will be carried on by 
a division of labor. Man's leading part will be in the 
open field of action and in providing material supplies. 
Woman's leading part will be in creating and guiding the 
home and training and educating the new population. But 
neither will have a monopoly. Many a man will be oc- 
cupied with what is called women's work, and many a woman 
will be occupied with what is called men's work. This 
means that there will be freedom of choice and movement, 
room for the endless variety of talents and tastes, room for 
adaptation to changing needs. 

For the vigor and sanity of the race, women should be 
exempt, so far as possible, from the hard and rough forms 
of toil which exhaust nervous vitality and fret out the fine 
texture of their frames. Surely, every true husband will do 
his best to earn enough for both ; while every true wife 
will willingly share the earning, as well as the spending, 
whenever there is need. I asked a woman who is a suc- 
cessful employer and manager this question : " Will women 
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ever take seriously to business, as if tliey meant to master 
it and follow it through life ? " She answered, '* Only in 
rare cases ; and the same thing is true of a large majority 
of the men. Nearly all the young people employed in 
ofBces and stores care chiefly for society and pleasure. 
They do as little as they can. The few who earn promotion 
and win success are those who do more than is expected or 
required of them." This confirms the proverb that " man- 
kind are naturally indolent, — as lazy as they can be." 

But the surest way to improve the home is to improve the 
woman. Whatever enlarges and enriches her nature must 
turn to the advantage of domestic life, and the refreshment 
of freer contact with the world outside has already bright- 
ened a million firesides. 

Another fear is that the new woman will be averse to 
marriage, that she will look for a career of single indepen- 
dence, and be content with such social relations as come 
through comradeship in literature, art, and other activities. 
It is not likely that cultivated women will sit around and 
wait for proposals, nor eat their hearts out if no suitor ap- 
pears, nor employ their wits in matrimonial schemes or 
dreams. Possibly, too, they grow cautious, being more 
widely and wisely observant of the unhappiness of those 
who are married and not mated. It is said to be a " pretty 
serious indorsement of a man to marry him," and some- 
times the orange-blossoms are more mournful than the wreath 
which loving hands lay on the coffin. Literature gives 
sober warnings. Tennyson's lines must have made many 
a maiden hesitate : — 

" Yet it shall be : thon shalt lower to bis level day by day, 
What is flue within thee growing coarse to sympatbize wiili clay. 

" As the husband is, the wife is : (hou art mated with a down, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 

" He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force. 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse." 
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The damage which befalls men from being wedded to in- 
ferior women is quite as serious ; but, being less sensitive, 
they suffer less consciously, and generally they have active 
interests in which they find a partial relief or escape. But 
who argues that men ought not to be educated too liberally 
because it may incline them to remain bachelors i 

I knew a gentleman one-half of whose body was paralyzed, 
— one side, one arm, one leg, perhaps one lobe of his brain 
was affected. He seemed like half a man, as if he could 
only half think, half remember, half express himself, — every 
sentence a fraction. The active half suffered much from 
sympathy with the other half, yet it saved that other from 
death. It was a sadly suggestive parable. 

Women are beginning to realize their need of a business 
education as a prerequisite to domestic life. The adminis- 
tration of family expenditures is always a serious matter, 
and is largely in woman's hands. The dollars can be made 
to count on the side of order and comfort, health and 
happiness, or they can be wasted on keeping up false 
appearances or misapplied for lack of economy, skill, and 
attention. Sometimes the course of life and love does not 
run smooth because the income is insufficient to gratify a 
petty social ambition ; and many a man is tempted into dis- 
honesties to make the two ends meet. 

Great numbers of women are thrown upon their own 
resources. They must earn a living by some form of honor- 
able industry. Unskilled laborers are poorly paid, are 
crowded half to death by competition, and have very 
little opportunity for promotion. Educated women who 
are not too dainty, and who are willing to make themselves 
useful, have a great advantage over the ignorant and awk- 
ward ; and they have many social opportunities and means 
of self-improvement which lift them above the level of 
drudgery. 

Mr. Justice Stephen, of England, who holds to the 
inferiority and subordination of woman, remarks that she 
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" loses the qualities that make her attractive to men much 
earlier than men lose those which make them attractive to 
women." In many cases this may he true, if he speaks of 
purely physical attractions, beauty of form and feature, 
freshness of color and elasticity of movement. But even 
these superficial graces fade far too soon because of the 
unnatural and oft-times depressing conditions to which women 
are consigned, and still more because their interest in life 
is too narrow for the health of mind or body. In Ger- 
nfany the high-born dames grow prematurely old because 
they live under continual repression ; and the light goes out 
of the faces of the peasant women because they must add to 
the heavy burdens of maternity a large part of the tasks of 
the field, and must carry on the work which in America is 
done by horses and oxen. 

But the English justice seems to took only at the outside 
of things. What are the qualities which make a good 
woman attractive to a good man ? Are they merely skin- 
deep ? Is it not for the highest happiness of both sexes 
that men and women should afford to each other that kind 
of intellectual, aesthetic, and spiriiual companionship which 
grows richer as it grows riper? The physical beauty of 
elderly women whose minds and hearts have steadily ma- 
tured under the influence of wisdom and goodness has 
often an enduring charm which makes us forget the bloom 
and sparkle of earlier years. This very week 1 have 
witnessed an outburst of enthusiasm over the exceeding 
loveliness of a grandmother who has passed her ninetieth 
year. 

The loyalty of women to each other is among the modem 
wonders. Never before was there such a growth of sisterli- 
ness, such a passion for coming togeiher and working to- 
gether, such clubbing and federating, and such hearty 
applause for any good thing said and done by one of their 
number- It has been a fashion to say that' the only woman- 
haters are women themselves. When a-lady asked Seo- 
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retaty Evarts if he did not think women were good judges of 
each other, he responded: "Judges? They are execu- 
tioners." This may still be true in the circles where rival- 
ries and intrigues give cause for jealousy and envy ; but in 
all our cities the organizations of women for good fellow- 
ship, mutual improvement, and social service show a fine 
esprit de corps, and the movements for the rescue and res- 
toration of the fallen are almost wholly directed by those 
who do not fear to risk their own respectability. 

I believe that what is called the Woman Movement — 
with all its fallacies of talk, its follies of method, and tedious 
iteration of platitudes — is an instinctive and inspired effort 
of modern society to come into harmony with higher prin- 
ciples, and to place future generations on cleaner and safer 
ground. 

The career of Queen Victoria has taught two impressive 
lessons to all mankind. First, that all the pains taken in a 
woman's education will turn to the benefit of those among 
whom she is to live. Next, that there is no necessary in- 
harmony between domestic virtues and active social service. 
If Prince Albert could testify, I believe he would tell us 
that every quality which made her strong and wise as a 
queen added quite as much to her value as a wife and 
mother. And that is what we are to look for in the woman 
of the future. She is to be trained first and foremost with 
reference to her own completeness ; not as a distorted imita- 
tion of a man, but that she may be wholly and freely a 
woman. She is to come into full possession of her own 
native faculties, with unhindered right of self-possession and 
unquestioned right of self-direction. Then we shall really 
know what is God's ideal of his own daughter ; and then we 
shall realize what riches of light and love he has conferred 
on the human world through the channels of worthy woman- 
hood. 

In the beautiful and sacred song attributed to Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, she is made to exclaim In holy exultation, 
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"Henceforth all generations shall call me blessed." Why 
may not the same mighty honor and comfort and joy be 
shared in some sweet and lowly measure by every true 
mother and by every faithful daughter of God, whose pure 
influence and bright example help to purify and enrich the 
world? Let us reverently believe that the seed of the 
woman still bruises the head of the serpent, and that the 
Divine Incarnation is continually repeated wherever the 
overshadowing Spirit imparts the life of heaven to a mortal 
body or an immortal soul. 
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THE NEW WOMAN. II. 



" Neither is the man without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the man, so is the man by 
the woman; but all things are of God." — i CoK. lo: il, iz. 

Whatever meaning we may draw from these great words, 
two things seem clear : first, that each sex will And safety, 
honor, and happiness in accepting without question or mis- 
giving its divinely appointed place, functions, and relations. 
Next, that, since men and women are creatures of reason 
as well as of impulse, they can only hope to fill their re- 
spective places, functions, and relations when they know 
what they are about. "Our first duty is to understand." 
Let there be light 1 Let us reverently study our r61e, that 
we may worthily play our part in the human drama. 

One truth illuminates the whole field. Our faith in the 
Universal Soul draws after it faith in the unity of all souls 
and all things. The endless varieties of existence and ac- 
tivity are streams from one Fountain. We must take it for 
granted that the diversities and apparent contradictions 
around us and wilhin us belong to an orderly scheme, and 
are meant to cohere, or hang together. We see nothing as 
it is until we see its connections ; we do nothing wisely and 
well unless it falls into the harmony. 

This is the reconciliation with God which the gospel pro- 
claims ; this is what we mean when we pray, " Thy will be 
done." Every excellence to which we aspire, every ideal of 
perfection we try to form, is an attempt to realize the divine 
thought. Thus all subjects and objects come into line with 
religion, and we find holy ground wherever we set our feet. 

All this bears directly on our present studies of the rela- 
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tions between men and women. We must rule out what- 
ever works for inharmony or discord. Therefore, we must 
seek for grounds of good understanding, so that neither sex 
shall be undervalued, humiliated, or sacrificed; so that 
neither shall be hurt or hindered by the other. This would 
give us a new world, — a world so wide and ample that every 
human being could live and move in happy freedom. This 
freedom will be all the more complete when we are bound 
together by ties of sympathy, affection, and interdepend- 
ence. We do not want to be free like the leaf that is 
broken off from the tree, but free like the leaf that shares 
the circulation of the vital sap, giving while it receives, re- 
ceiving while it gives. Thus we come into the unity : we 
are a part of the one humanity. 

This spiritual principle may help us to understand and 
harmonize the differences of organization and function of 
men and women, and to see how and why they are neces- 
sary to each other. All these thousands of years they have 
lived together on the earth, and still they are puzzled. 
Their natural confidence in each other has been disturbed 
by misgivings and questionings. But they cannot keep 
apart. He who from the beginning made them male and 
female has decreed that they shall be one. 

But how is this harmony of the sexes to be realized .■' Can 
it come through the suppression and partial effacement of 
one by the other ? That method has been pretty thoroughly 
tried. For ages, the sex which is physically the stronger and 
intellectually the most masterful has assumed that the other 
sex was made for subordination, and that harmony depended 
on submission and obedience. The gentleness of woman, 
along with her frequent need of support and protection, has 
been regarded as a proof of her inferiority and a warrant for 
her partial enslavement. I have heard it said that " every 
woman wants a master," But the modem man of sense and 
justice does not wish to be a master; and the modern woman 
is quietly learning to go alone, that she may better fit her- 
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self to go in company. We are leaving out of the marriage 
ceremony the promise lo obey, — which everybody knows 
will not be kept, — and we are conceding to all women some- 
thing nearer to equality of rights and opportunities. The 
unity we seek is not to be found along the old lines of mas- 
culine imperialism. We must look further. 

Those who believe in the equality of the sexes are not 
agreed as to the origin of their unlikeness. One theory says, 
" There is no sex in mind." It explains the differences in 
character, habits, tastes, and tendencies as the result of oc- 
cupations, of domestic and social customs, education and 
outward conditions. If girls were brought up like boys and 
with boys, with equal out-of-door activity and indoor free- 
dom, or if boys were brought up precisely as girls are, — 
with the same limitations and restraints, — the differences 
would disappear, and they would become alike. Sydney 
Smith held this view; so did John' Stuart Mill. Harriet 
Hosmer is given as a case in point. Her brothers and sisters 
died early of consumption. Her father, — a physician of 
Watertown,— hoping to save one child, brought her up like 
aboy, gave her open-air occupations, taught her to ride horses, 
climb trees, swim, row, and play the athletic games. To secure 
free movement, her dress was modelled on a masculine 
pattern. She grew up robust in body, with a hearty love of 
bold physical activities, became a sculptor, using the tools 
with her own hands, gained high professional standing, and, 
if still living, has passed her seventieth year. But we have 
no photograph of Miss Hosmer's mental traits. The choice 
of pursuits may be induced by early training, so that a boy 
may take to needlework and a girl to architecture. Yet 
their mental methods and temperamental qualities may still 
be quite unlike. 

An endless array of facts may be adduced to show that 
women can be trained to almost every kind of occupation, 
even to an Amazonian development of muscle. But they 
remain women, in spite of this rough and unnatural treat- 
loent. C\)0')|c 
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A second theory affirms a distinction of sex in mind, cor- 
responding to nervous organism or bodily structure, — a dis- 
tinction whicli pertains to intellectual operations, affections, 
and inclinations, so that each sex is fitted to take a different 
part in the common life. When a woman attempts the same 
work with a man, she will have a woman's way of doing it. 
When she thinks on the same subject, she will have her own 
way of looking at it. Men choose rougher work, publicity, 
demonstration. They like to argue, analyze, invent, govern. 
Women turn to lighter and more graceful employments for 
hand and mind. They choose quiet and retirement. They 
seldom argue or work out logical conclusions ; but they see, 
as a spirit may. Their inventive genius is quite as active as 
men's, but it works less on material lines and substances ; 
and, while they love to rule, they win dominion by subtle 
forces that penetrate us like light or heat or electricity. The 
difference is not in mental essence, but in mental methods, 
as one loom weaves coarse, strong canvas cloth, and another 
fine silk. Father-love and mother-love are one principle, 
but how unlike ! Those who hold this theory say that the 
dbtinction of sex strikes clean through thought, affection, and 
will, and must last forever. 

Let me employ a little Swedenborgian phraseology. God, 
the eternal Giver of life, unites in Himself an infinite perfec- 
tion of wisdom and love, which blend like light and heat in 
the sun. We are all made in that image, so that some 
measure of these divine qualities is ensouled and embodied 
in each human being. Sut man is formed to receive more 
wisdom than love, woman to receive more love than wisdom. 
The balance or symmetrical completeness of a divine hu- 
manity comes from the spiritual union of these two unlike 
halves oi counterparts. To this union woman brings her 
larger love, supplying man's defect, man brings his larger 
wisdom, supplying woman's defect. Together they consti- 
tute a human whole, but present the heavenly ideal in a 
form more or less imperfect, from an alloy of earthy 
material. 
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Thus woman is man's helper to goodness and sympathy, 
without which he grows hard and coarse. Man is her helper 
to strength of thought, without which she grows excessively 
emotional or frivolous. Their unlikeness does not imply 
inequality of rank or value. It implies mutual need, de- 
pendence, and co-operation ; and it makes possible the most 
delightful companionship. 

This applies not only to marriage, — the wise and loving 
union of one with one, — but it is the basis and enrichment 
of all human society. The interplay of masculine and femi- 
nine forces will yield the best results, not only in the family, 
but in church and state, in art and science, in literature 
and law, as birds fly by using both wings. In every depart- 
ment from which woman's influence, is excluded or to which 
it is admitted in a degenerate form, there will be some vital 
defect, as in the bread which is heavy for lack of leaven. 

Wisdom and love belong in some degree to every sane 
human being. In one combination they are masculine, in 
another feminine. When the proportions change, the woman 
is coarsened and the man weakened. We call her mannish 
and him womanish, and the effect is not quite agreeable. 
The noblest forms of manhood and womanhood grow in a 
climate made bracing and genial by the harmony of the 

It is admitted that woman is by nature more affectionate 
than man. If she had also equal wisdom, she would be — as 
often she is — a superior being. On the other hand, if man 
were equally endowed with all the forms of sensibility, — 
as sometimes he is, — he would be the superior. Their re- 
lations would be impaired for lack of reciprocity, or one 
would sink into a satellite and servant of the other, as has 
often been the sad case. 

I do not know that any thoughtful person thinks it pos- 
sible or desirable to bring about uniformity in the mental 
development of men and women. Fortunately, nature is 
rather obstinate. "When I eat chicken," said Beecher, "I 
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do not become chiclcen. Chicken becomes me." So, when 
men and vomen pursue the same studies and vocations, the 
women do not grow mannish nor the men womanish. 
Their natural difference of taste and tendency takes care of 
itself. 

The music of humanity requires both soprano and bass, 
with whatever other parts may give richness and variety. 
If it were possible for woman to lengthen and harden her 
vocal cords so as to sing bass and roar like a trooper, or 
if it were possible for man to soften the cartilages of his 
larynx, and to contract its size so as to recover his childish 
voice, would the concert be improved ? As Paul would say, 
" in the Lord " (or in the divine order), neither is with- 
out the other. 

But we have much weary climbing before us, if we are 
ever to reach that serene and heavenly level. Large social 
changes must be brought about by slow educational proc- 
esses. Woman herself must be awakened, and must find 
higher uses for her powers than merely to make herself 
pleasing or to give herself pleasure. I bear intelligent 
women say that a vast majority of their own sex have only 
the most shallow notions of their own dignity or of the glori- 
ous possibilities stored within their being. They may be 
looking for God to do something for them ; but it does not 
yet occur to them that His throne of power is to be set up in 
their own souls, and that it is his good pleasure to give 
them his kingdom through self-possession, self-direction, 
and self-realization. 

The enlarged and freer life of the modern woman needs 
to be interpreted by herself as a sacred call and a divine 
opportunity. Freedom is inside of law. It must be di- 
rected by reason, as the force of powder must act inside of 
a gun-barrel. The one thing needful for us all is sanity, — 
the full possession and orderly use of our faculties. Just 
for the present moment, the awakened woman is liable to 
unbalance through excess of impulse and haste to attain 
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what can only be reached by serenely growing. Aspiration 
itself may become a form of intemperance. Conscience 
may become a cruel task-master. Altruism may drive one 
wild. 

I trust this brings us to a point where something can be 
frankly said about that most subtle, glorious, and feaiful 
force which we know as intersexual attraction, and how it 
may enrich, sweeten, and hallow our life, and foster among 
us the most blameless and beautiful friendships. 

Human beings afiect each other curiously. Two men, or 
two women, who meet for the first time, and seem to have 
nothing in common, feel some degree of attraction or re- 
pulsion. But, when a man comes into the company of 
women, or a woman comes into the company of men, the 
very place is changed : a new element is in the atmosphere. 
As a rule, the effect is wholesome : the company is either 
restrained or enlivened, — there is a new light in the faces, 
a new tone in the voices. The finer natures are the most 
responsive. But there may be differences, as between the 
draft of oxygen which freshens up the fire and the heavy 
breath of carbonic acid gas which dulls and extinguishes 
the flame. 

Here is a law of affinity, as real as in chemistry. There 
is a general affinity which draws us into pleasant friend- 
ships ; there is a special affinity which leads toward marriage. 
When the natural course of things is not obstructed, every 
right-hearted man is likely to feel a certain interest tn any 
woman whom he respects. She may be his mother or sister 
or a chance-met stranger. He does not lose this general 
regard for women when he makes one of them the queen of 
his heart and home. A real marriage increases his respect 
for all the sex. If a husband sneers at women in general, 
he exposes himself. 

The best and wisest men confess the inspiring power of 
feminine influence. Read Mill's tribute to his wife, Renan's 
to his sister. Sir Arthur Helps finds a great proof of the 
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" such delicious friendships, — the nearest approach to 
heaven on earth." At this holiest altar of friendship and 
love, woman officiates as priestess and guardian of all the 
sanctities. 

Delicacy in the relations of men and women is at once 
the most fragrant and fragile of all the plants in our human 
garden. It has been of slow growth, and is as precious as 
it is costly. As a sentiment, it is perhaps nearly as common 
among the men of our time as among the women. Yet it is 
almost wholly the product of feminine instinct and influence. 
The subtle restraint exercised by the finer and frailer sex 
seems to me one manifestation of that Holy Spirit which 
tends to make holy spirits of us all. Ever since women 
escaped from seclusion, there has been a gradual refinement 
of manners ; ever since they learned to read, there has been 
a progressive purification of literature. The speech of men 
to each other tends to clarify itself of grossness. General 
Grant impressed it upon his military family that any story 
unfit for the ears of ladies was also unfit to be told by a 
gentleman. But the fact that this is spoken of to his praise 
shows that such cleanliness of conversation is still above the 
prevailing standard. 

In young people the virginal instinct is exquisitely sensi- 
tive and easily shocked ; but it has little power to resist the 
excited cravings of prurient curiosity, and can be brushed ofi, 
like the fine bloom of fruit, by contact with coarseness. And, 
then, alas ! life can never again be quite the same. I some- 
times think that the wanton habit of thought, or the unchaste 
and irreverent associations which gather around sexual mat- 
ters and the physical origin of our being, might go far to 
account for all the other forms of evil among mankind. 
Here is a problem with which women can best grapple, but 
the solution is not likely to be simple. 

When a Catholic priest was asked why girls were not 
admitted to a college established by his Church, be answered. 
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" Earth is good, and water is good ; but together they make 
tnud." I think neither priests nor preachers, but chiefly 
women, must deal with the serious questions which concern 
coeducation and the social relations of young people during 
the perilous period when their most sacred passions are a 
novelty to themselves. 

Chaperonage should not be an irritating tyranny, but 
a welcome, pervasive, motherly influence, which, like a 
pure atmosphere, protects from contagion and counteracts 
miasma. But the more important protection is always indi- 
rect, and operates by establishing right ideas and standards 
of conduct by early instruction and example. Safety 
comes not so much by solemn lecturing or hectoring and 
commanding as by taking care that the young heads are 
chiefly filled with other good things, and that they grow 
up in well-ordered homes, and in an atmosphere where 
purity is the breath of daily life. It is most hopeful to ob- 
serve the simple natural seriousness and frankness with 
which these matters are spoken of in some families, with- 
out false shame or innuendo. 

The preservation and improvement of free society in 
America is committed in large part to the care of women. 
Ruskin says, " Every true woman is a washer- woman," be- 
cause she is impelled to clean up all human affairs and 
put them in good order. The present foulness of public 
and private life would be a thousand times worse if her in- 
fluence were withdrawn. But just now she comes into the 
field, not simply as a check, but as a reformer. The forlorn 
denizations of men for municipal reform and for the pro- 
motion of good citizenship have been immensely re-enforced 
by the courageous uprising and combination of public-spir- 
ited women, who are studying the problems of the hour with 
intelligent zeal. They are not to be cowed by caricatures, 
nor by an occasional crazy sister ; and they can afford to 
learn wisdom from their own mistakes. 

The nature of woman has in some ways suffered perver- 
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sion from the narrow and false conditions of the past, and 
she will carry into any enlarged sphere of life the faults and 
limitations which her history has produced. She has much 
to learn, much to unlearn, and must be patient with herself. 

Every extension of civil or political rights to a new class 
is attended by some confusion ; and those who have resisted 
it as an interference with their monopoly generally do their 
best, or their worst, to make the experiment a failure. 
President Lincoln's proclamation broke the chains of the 
slave, but this alone did not qualify him for citizenship. 
He still needed emancipation from unmanly habits of 
thought, feeling, and conduct, — from the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, laziness, cowardice, thievishness, and beastliness which 
slavery engenders or confirms. His first attempts at par- 
ticipation in government were like bungling apprentice 
work. He had everything to learn, and had been in the 
worst kind of a school for self-control. The wonder is that 
his record has been so good. What he needs is, not more 
of slavery, but a fair chance and a reasonable time to grow 
out of the old life and into the new. The evolution of a 
freed man into a free man is a creative miracle, not to be 
accomplished in a week. And for enfranchised women the 
price of every attainment in excellence must be paid in the 
patient acceptance of discipline. 

Women are exclusive. It is their natural protection 
against associations which are exposing and lowering. But 
they need not, therefore, turn against democratic institu- 
tions, and take sides with the political reactionists who sigh 
for a return to Old World methods. The marriage of a few 
heiresses to titled foreigners makes a powerful appeal to 
imagination, and the vulgarity or mediocrity of " the common 
herd " offends the taste of many a dainty dame. Happily, 
a counteracting influence comes from the hearts of women 
who love their kind, and who have faith in the process of 
leveling upward. A brave and beautiful work it will be 
to live down the social lie which bases respectability upon 
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wealth or family or position, and whicli looks upon the 
lower million as a rabble who ought to be taught to know 
their place. It is certainly in the power of American 
women to ravel out our free system of society ; but they also 
hold in their hands the knitting-work which is to draw 
closer the threads of union and good will, and of that 
democratic equality which seeks the highest good of the 
whole people. 

Women may render another great service by doing what 
they can to restrain and correct the demoralizing influence 
of extravagance. A return to simplicity will be one of the 
most difficult of all reforms; for the tide sets strongly in 
the direction of lavish expenditure, both in private life and 
in the affairs of cities, States, and nations. It makes life 
hard. It sets a pace in which we are all tempted to keep 
step. It postpones and often destroys the possibility of 
marriage. It makes luxury and self-indulgence almost 
necessary to respectability, 

Mrs. Howe once spoke of the extravagance of American 
women as the greatest danger to civilization. I see no 
occasion to go so far, and I do not think the fault lies 
wholly with women ; but it is never likely to be corrected 
until they take the matter in hand with a sincere willingness 
to practise some self-denial. 

There is another aspect to this matter. Uncounted thou- 
sands of women have been prematurely laid to sleep in the 
graveyards of New England and all along the moving 
frontier of the West, — the victims of a false frugality, en- 
forced upon them by maxims which made everything of the 
dollar, and by the too frequent selfishness of men who 
robbed the family treasury for the gratification of appetite. 

The scale of domestic outlay is mostly determined by the 
taste or tact of women. They are learning that the science 
of wise spending is important to welfare and to virtue ; and 
it is for them to see to it that money shall not be wasted on 
what is worthless, that money shall not be saved at the sac- 
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rifice of what is worth more. Mere outward display, social 
rivalry, the fear of Mrs. Grundy, superficial decoratioD, 
frivolity, and sensual pleasures must give way to the real 
luxuries of health, comfort, culture, beauty, and social 
service. 

A change in the direction of hero-worship is one of the 
great reforms in which we must look to the leadership of wise 
and good women. In a state of society where women were 
exposed to violence, or where the family itself was liable to 
be broken up by ruthless invaders, the sex which is physi- 
cally stronger was naturally looked to for protection; and 
every impulse of animal vigor and courage had a certain 
moral quality. Such conditions have mostly passed away 
from modern life and from the countries we call civilized. 
If the soldier is still a necessity, his kind of service has 
greatly declined in value ; and every interest which is dear to 
woman is bound up in the preservation of peace. Sober 
statesmen tell us that every outbreak of war is a needless 
calamity ; and all the leading governments are uniting in a 
movement for the settlement of international difficulties by a 
method similar to that by which the people of Massachu- 
setts determine their business controversies, — that is, by 
carrying them before a fair tribunal. 

I wish it were right to speak only of the brighter side. 
My own heart has palpitated at the sound of drum and 
bugle, and thrilled at the recital of deeds of bravery. I 
join with all who cherish the names and honor the memory 
of those who have offered their lives for the defence of 
liberty and the overthrow of despotism. But one cannot 
look steadily at the soldier's business as a trade without see- 
ing that it is simply a form of human butchery. A British 
officer, who spoke out of his heart at a banquet, said to his 
comrades, " Gentlemen, ours is a damnable profession." 
Our own General Sherman uttered the terrible sentence, 
" War is hell I " 

However it may have been in the past, an enlightened 
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age has no excuse for its idolatry of men of blood, even 
though from purest patriotism they live and die in the 
service of their different governments. There are many 
other forms of public service, not less honorable, not less 
heroic, and which cause no tears and leave no regrets. 
And war never showed a more horrid front than in our own 
times, when the nations that march at the head of the world 
are lowering their own civilization and wasting vast re- 
sources to extend their trade and dominion. 

Women who dwell in happy security under their own 
vine and fig-tree, and who through successive generations 
never see the smoke of an enemy's camp-fire, — how can 
they innocently share the responsibility of keeping in coun- 
tenance the rulers who kindle the fires of hell in the remoter 
parts of the earth ? And why should they reserve their 
sweetest smiles and their most fervent applause for the 
soldier, simply because he is a soldier, and quite apart from 
the merits of the cause or the principle for which he fights t 

So far as the sexes fascinate each other by color and 
plumage, they are little above the animal level ; and it 
bodes no good to womanhood or to humanity that a blue 
coat and brass buttons should of themselves serve as a 
passport to confidence and affection. There is a sadly 
sober reason why women should beware of this military 
glamour, for it is the source of nameless woes to their sis- 
ters. It would be a wicked slander to characterize any 
class of men in terms of wholesale reproach ; but no one 
can say that the undomestic life of the soldier, in garrison 
or camp, is favorable to morals. Napoleon is quoted as 
authority for the hideous doctrine that women are a valu- 
able adjunct to the efficiency of an army. I wish it were 
possible to contradict the story that came from San Fran- 
cisco, — that, while some thousands of our men were waiting 
there for embarkation to the Philippines, there were many 
parents who had occasion to wish their daughters dead ; and 
I have seen no contradiction of the statement of an officer's 



wife, who writes from Manila that many American soldiers 
have fallen into the grossest debauchery. We read Aat the 
insurgents, as they are oddly called, have sometimes muti- 
lated the bodies of our dead soldiers. A chaplain testilies 
that he confirmed this report by jwrsonal investigation, 
but that in every case it was an act of revenge for outrages 
upon native women. 

Why do I compel you to listen to these horrors? Be- 
cause they are one aspect of war itself ; and because, by 
their glorification of war and warriors, women have helped 
to perpetuate this sickening system of human sacrifices. 
They do not see the appalling tragedy. They cover and 
conceal it by the laurels with which they crown the bravery 
which represents the brighter side. Yet the magnanimity 
of women appears to advantage in their appreciation of a 
form of courage which is far inferior to their own. 

An eminent English jurist believes the day is coming 
when the people of enlightened nations will refuse to fight, 
even at the command of their rulers. But that day will 
never come till mothers have inspired a generation or two 
of sons and daughters with a hatred of needless bloodshed, 
and with admiration for the moral courage which overcomes 
evil with good. 

All true women are mediumistic, in a good sense. They 
are more susceptible to impressions than men ; they vibrate 
more readily to the touch of mystery ; they import from the 
realm of the unseen the fine forces which minister to the 
moral vitalityof us all. They are the transmitters of life; 
tbey breathe in and breathe out spirituality. This is the 
higher function of the mother-sex; and they fulfil this 
function, even without marriage, and simply by living among 
us. Nothing in their domestic or social conditions, nothing 
in their vocations, their public or private exposures, or their 
self-allowances, should be allowed to fret out the nerve- 
tissues, or impair the mental qualities on which this sym- 
pathetic responsiveness depends. 
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The peculiar liabilities or dangers of women seem to be 
connected with this divine element of their nature. Its veiy 
sensitiveness is easily perverted. It has made them blindly 
reverent, blindly receptive, credulous, submissive to every pre- 
tended authority, easily led and misled, disposed to turn 
themselves over to the guidance of priests and the care of 
keepers. Any over-strain of mind or body has precipitated 
hem into emotional disturbance, hysterical excitement, mor- 
bid exaltations and depressions ; or it has exposed them to 
dangerous attractions and repulsions. A highly endowed 
woman is like a spirit-ship, whose canvas catches every 
wind of heaven. 

How reasonable, then, is the demand of the modem 
woman for a generous, all-round culture of body and mind 1 
She instinctively feels the need of such culture as shall in- 
clude the development of judgment and rationality, to serve 
as ballast and rudder, to solidify and steady her life, hold 
her faculties in equilibrium and sanity, and supply a reserve 
of vigor and inward resource. 

But the troubled aspects of the New Woman's life are 
only so many wind-blown waves, or foam-bubbles, that rise 
and break on the surface of an unsounded sea. Deeper than 
her nerves or her manifest emotions, there is in her nature 
an element of law, of government, of self-control, that makes 
her the savior of society. Over us all she exercises a 
gracious power of restraint and an inspiration to see the 
best. "Women," says Emerson, "always carry the con- 
science of the people." Conscience may indeed be mis- 
directed ; but without it we are all dead and damned. 

Women are not ashamed, and have no cause to be 
ashamed, of their hearts. Here is the secret of their power 
for good, and the source of their aspiration for fulness of 
life. Perhaps they know that love is as good as wisdom 
any day; and that wisdom itself is not very wise till it 
greatly loves, and gives itself, like God, the Father and 
Mother of us all. 
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When the Ideal Woman arrives, I think she will bring us 
a contagious light-hearted seriousness and sweet serenity. 
' Edward Carpenter wisely says that, " instead of being 
the over-sensitive, hysterical creature that civilization has 
too often made her, she is essentially of calm, large, accep- 
tive, and untroubled temperament" WfaeD she comes to 
her true self, she will bear about, in the fine substance of 
her soul and body, a power of help and healing which is 
only possible to that rich blending of love and wisdom 
which belong to a Daughter of the King. 
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THE NEW CHILD. 



"Tbej brought unto him children, that he should touch them. ■ . . 

And he took them in hia amis, and blessed them, laying his bands upon 
them." — Mark x. 13, 16. 

What makes the bit of narrative which contains these 
words the most deliciously tender and winsome of all the 
stories told of Jesus ? He seems to have caught us all in 
his arms. It is as if a visible Love stood before us, and 
gathered in its embrace all the children of men ; as if the 
human world through the ages had felt the touch of those 
blessed hands. We are impressed as if he alone saw and 
felt the greatness that is folded up in littleness ; as if be 
were the original discoverer of The Child. What countless 
mothers, reading this story, have seen a new and heavenly 
radiance around their little ones I 

There is an element of surprise. We should not have 
anticipated that a great prophet, charged with a message 
to the world, or a strenuous reformer, engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with ihe errors and evils of mankind, would 
find time or thought for the nurslings and toddlers who 
could not understand his sublime teachings, nor respond to 
his call. Evidently, the disciples thought he had bigger 
business on hand ; that it was beneath his dignity to pay 
any attention to these children of the country people. So 
they rather roughly hinted to the forth-putting mothers to 
take their young ones away, 'and not to trouble the Master. 

Perhaps the artists, in portraying this scene, have cheated 
us out of one of the most important lesson. They put 
into the picture ideal children,- — fancy cherubs. No, they 
were, in all likelihood, ordinary Jewish babies, carried or 
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led by sun-browned country women, — children no nicer 
nor better behaved than such as one might see any day in 
Salem Street, And yet the artists may be quite right. In 
spite of cheap garments and soiled hands and possible rude 
manners, one pair of eyes saw the germ of an angel in 
every mother's child of them. Some of the spectators 
could not see much in the Carpenter's Son himself. Had 
not they known him ever since he was so ktghl 

No, they had not Icnown him. We never know anybody 
till we look deeper than the surface. Along the narrow 
streets and in the dirty alleys one sees — what sort of creat- 
ures ? Saucy brats, thieving rats, dirty imps, we say ! 
Are they so different from the sweet, pretty, winsome things 
that are cuddled in the arms of gentlewomen, or pushed 
along the avenue in wicker-coaches, and snugly stowed 
away at night between the white sheets, with a breath of 
prayer? " Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones I " 

Edward Everett thought that, if a child arrived on this 
planet once in a hundred years, mankind would celebrate 
the advent with wonder and joy, and welcome the distin- 
guished stranger with fitting attentions. How, if " the 
child " were sick, they would watch for the precious life ! 
What infinite pains would be half enough to provide for its 
wants, and to shield it from every harm, and to prepare it for 
an illustrious career I Ah ! if our eyes were anointed, if 
we could rightly read the nature of any child, how ardently 
should we pray that every touch might carry blessing I 

The helplessness of the littl'e ones is their strongest 
appeal. They are in our hands ; they are at our mercy; in 
large part, they will be what we make them. 

Where shall we look for the most promising and precious 
resources of the city, the state, the nation f Not in the 
heaped-up wealth, nor in the multiplied industries and im. 
provements, not even in the intelligence and integrity or 
the activity of the people ; but in the children. How wise 
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they were in old Sparta I Antipater demanded fifty of 
their children as hostages: they implored hlnrt to take in- 
stead a hundred of the leading citizens. 

Little Victoria, as heir apparent to the crown, was 
thought worthy the tuition of the foremost minds in the 
kingdom. The emperor sought the pick of the wise men 
of France to give instruction to Prince Napoleon. Such a 
stake has America in all her sons and daughters. They 
inherit and share this more than royal sovereignty; they 
are born to rule themselves and to reign over the wide land. 
Should not the republic be as a nursing mother to every 
child born between these oceans? What other interest is 
to be compared with the production of a noble population ? 

And so the land is to produce the highest style of men 
and women, — is it P — kings and queens by the million I 
It is time we were about this divine business. Look around 
on your kings : do they rule right royally ? Your queens, 
— do they fill their palaces with benignity and grace ? All 
the babies are petted and caressed. There is no want of 
sweetness and brightness and promise. How is it that 
the grown-up life is so unsatisfactory? How shall we 
explain the poverty of spirit, the aimlessness or discontent, 
and the depressed vitality that make so many men and 
women, ask if life is worth living? How shall we ac- 
count for the sordidness that profanes the ministries of 
industry and trade, the formalism that make religion empty 
and unreal, the superficiality that makes society wearisome 
to itself ? And what is the origin of all the sottishness, 
imbecility, insanity, and crime which make civilization 
ashamed of itself ? Victor Hugo refers all the vagrancy of 
the world to neglected childhood. 

Suppose the census-taker had a right to ask each one of 
us, " How do you explain your principal drawbacks, mis- 
fortunes, mistakes, miseries?" One answer would spring 
to the lips of a large majority : " I was not well started. 
My early guidance and training was not wise and thorough, 
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— not suited to my nature." One would say, " My bodily 
health was not cared for, and 1 have never been sound in 
digestion and nerves." Another, "I was pampered and 
indulged, and it made me self-willed." Another, "I was 
scolded and nagged about my childish faults till good 
things were made hateful." Another, " I was never taught 
self-control, and my feelings and passions have always had 
the better of me," Another, "I was kept in a straight- 
jacket, or imprisoned in a rigid code of behavior; and it 
made me a rebel." Another : "I never had a chance to be 
a child. 1 was held to tasks beyond my strength, or I was 
crammed with learning which 1 could not understand, till I 
despised instruction and hated the sight of a book." An- 
other, " They never taught me to do anything ; and I fell 
into mischief, or grew up incapable and dependent." An- 
other, " 1 was precocious ; and they praised me to my face, 
and put me forward on all occasions, so that I grew self- 
conscious and conceited." And yet another and another, 
" I was kept on short rations of afEection, and the chill 
struck home to my heart," 

But the census-taker might put the other question : 
" What has been the greatest source of help and happiness 
in your life ? " Then many a grateful memory would run 
back to seek the answer in the loving wisdom that hovered 
like a guardian angel about our childish years. What 
heavenly tenderness streamed into the young eyes and 
heart from a mother's smile I What a sense of trusting 
security in the girding of a strong arm and the leading of a 
father's hand I How deeply penetrated the simple words 
of caution or encouragement or sacred instruction ! How 
naturally the lessons of faith were learned from the human 
providence that supplied the food of every day and the rest 
of every night ! How happily we were prepared for society 
and friendship by the sweet intimacies and whispered confi- 
dences of childish playmates and companions I And what 
great, good days were those when the home widened out to 
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take in the school, where a succession of teachers kindly 
initiated us into the mysteries of knowledge, and gently 
encouraged the unfolding of our timid faculties ! 

Our later record may not have been wholly to our credit ; 
yet we can never overstate our debt to those who gave us 
an introduction to the world, who cared for us when we could 
not care for ourselves, who answered our thousand questions, 
and protected us from exposures and dangers which we 
knew not how to measure. And they, too, came honestly 
by their faults : they had the same excuse, — they were not 
well started. It is worth while to look back and consider 
both our early advantages and our disadvantages, that we 
may put more sympathy and reasonableness into our dealing 
with the new generation. 

Just now there is a wonderful interest in Child Study : it 
spreads like a revival of religion. The nature and needs 
of the Child are looked at in the light of physiology, biology, 
and psychology. Parents, teachers, normal students, and 
college circles are both exhilarated and sobered by their 
discoveries. There may be hasty theories and crude prac- 
tice, but we can never go back to the old haphazard ways of 
handling young bodies and minds. We must be instructed 
by facts. The most important facts which relate to the 
child may have been long familiar, but their significance has 
not been noted. . They gather mostly under three heads, — 
heredity, environment, and originalily. 

Heredity produces mixed results, but mostly good. 
Generation is the channel of life itself; and our life is 
" heredity from God." We inherit our entire outfit of facul- 
ties and possibilities. The soul is unbegotten and unborn. 
But we have this treasure in earthen vessels. Our blood is 
human. Our brain and nerves are derived through our 
parents from a long line of ancestors, wise and foolish, 
virtuous and vicious, representing the age-long ascent from 
animal conditions and traits which still survive. The water 
of life percolates through this soil, and it takes shape from 
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these body-jars into which it is poured. So we come honestly 
by what Saint Paul calls "the carnal mind," — a non-moral 
combination of impulses and tendencies which must be 
regulated, restrained, and guided by a wisdom which is not 
in themselves. They are like muscular activities, which 
may serve any kind of purpose, good or bad, and may even 
waste their energy in disorderly spasms and convulsions. 
These " taints of blood " are a small part, but a very trouble- 
some part, of the child's inheritance. They go far to 
explain what has been called "the sinfulness of human 
nature " ; for they easily lead Into sin, though innocent in 
themselves, like the impulse to play. 

These superficial qualities, inherited from human parents, 
play an important part in human nature, and are of great 
value, though often disorderly in their manifestation. In 
early years they generally overlay and conceal those deeper 
and mightier energies, stored in the soul and waiting their 
time, — energies of affection, reason, conscience, reverence. 
But these, too, are a part of the child's inheritance, to what- 
ever source our faith or fancy may trace them. 

Heredity includes all that is inborn or constitutional. 
Environment includes every force or fact or influence which 
acts upon the child from vnthout The physical world and 
the human world belong to this environment; and they 
begin to get in their work long before the child can make 
any selection or offer any resistance. He soon begins to 
distinguish between the things that cause pleasure or pain ; 
but, for the most part, he is quite unable to tell what helps or 
hinders his welfare. He is at the mercy of his keepers ; and 
it is fortunate that he trusts them without question, even 
when they are not wholly fit to be trusted. ■ 

During the soft, impressionable period the child takes in 
through every sense and faculty whatever comes, as pas- 
sively as the ship's hold takes in its cargo, or as the library 
shelves receive the books, or the blank paper submits to the 
marking of pen or pencil. 
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Were not the foundations of our habits, opinions, and 
judgments laid during our early years? Our impressions 
of the natural world were gathered from the scenes, the 
skies, and landscapes with which our childish eyes were first 
familiar. Our ideas or notions of mankind were shaped by 
contact with those among whom we lived at first. We col- 
lected a vocabulary from the prattle of playmates and the con- 
versation of the family. Any form of sf^ech different from 
that to which we were then accustomed has sounded to us 
uncouth and outlandish, and no later instruction has made 
it easy to correct our early mispronunciations. Before we 
were ten years old, we had set up certain standards of judg- 
ment on a variety of matters ; and, even when we have 
grown wiser, it costs an effort to vary from these standards. 

Who, then, is responsible for the bringing up of the chil- 
dren } Primarily, the parents ; next, the teachers ; but, in a 
large sense, the whole community. We are all a part of the 
environment. You who have no children may say this is no 
affair of yours. But you come in contact with the children, 
more or less ; at least, you help to shape the manners and 
customs, the social and civil life and laws ; you help to 
create the intellectual and moral atmosphere which they are 
compelled to breathe. If they become a nuisance, you will 
be ready enough to say it is your affair. 

And who brought you up P Not your parents and 
teachers only, but everybody around you, everybody whose 
life touched your own or who in any way affected the con- 
ditions in which you lived. You were being brought up 
when you met the neighbors, when company came to the 
house, when you saw the church people or the town folk. 
The people you heard praised or blamed, the storekeeper, 
the postmaster, the hired man, the woman in the kitchen, 
your playmates, — they all helped bring you up. And no 
catalogue can contain the effects produced on your mind 
and heart by the handling of common things and by the 
sights and sounds of forgotten objects. Quite likely, more 
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than half your education, more than half the unfolding of 
your faculties, was due to impressions made on your soft 
and yielding nature while you still felt and thought and un- 
derstood as a child. As the unborn babe is nourished or 
poisoned by the mother's blood, so all the growing boys and 
girls are nourished or poisoned by their environment. 

Thus the law for parents is the law for all. Society is 
the foster-mother of ,the children, often a cruel step-mother. 
Our citizens have no interest or duty more important than 
to supply a clean and orderly environment and all whole- 
some conditions for this mass of growing life. Thank 
Heaven, it is dawning upon the women that municipal affairs 
concern the healtti, purity, and happiness of the children as 
truly as does the quality of the housekeeping. And the man 
who is blind or indifferent to such a situation must have a 
shallow notion of his relations to the human race. Are not 
the children of to-day the human race of to-morrow ? 

" Let to-morrow take care of itself." But do you not see 
that we are all suffering from a lack of foresight and consid- 
eration on the part of those who were here yesterday ? The 
only chance of progress turns on each generation making a 
little better standing-room for the next. This can be done 
by improving the environment ; that is, by adjusting exter- 
nal conditions so as to meet the nature and needs of the 
children. 

But no two of them are alike. Every child is a new one. 
Hence we must deal with children as individuals : we must 
respect originality, and give play to the personal factor. 
When we call a child dull, may it not be that we fail to un- 
derstand him ? When we call him obstinate, may it not be 
that we are trying to force him into a groove which does 
not fit his nature ? 

Herein is the blindness and mischief of that austere regu- 
larity and rigid martinttism which cares more for the ma- 
chine than for the product. Order there must be, but 
always for the child's sake, and not for the sake of order. 
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Better some disorder than a human sacrifice. Discipline is 
a necessity ; but let the gearing be well oiled with kindness, 
especially where the bearings rest on children's sensibilities. 

Human beings are not to be moulded or pressed into one 
pattern, like bullets. Each child is entitled to the natural 
features of his mind, as to those of his face. The wise 
parent will be observant of different temperaments, tenden- 
cies, and needs, and will study to correct defects and de- 
formities without treating them as crimes. 

It is uecessary to handle school-children in blocks, 
though it tends to efface their individuality. The time will 
come when the number in one room will be somewhat re- 
duced ; and the time has already come when pedagogy is 
seen to include a certain element of flexibility or adapta- 
tion which permits more liberal attention to the separate 
pupils, and may really re-enforce the heart and enrich the 
mind of the teacher. 

We seem to be feeling our way toward an elective system 
that can begin in infancy. Not that children can be trusted 
to choose their pursuits, but that their guardians ought to 
be wisely observant of native tendencies, and shape the 
training accordingly, restraining excesses, correcting impro- 
prieties, but doing nothing to quench the spirit or impair 
the life principle. 

Some good day we shall cease to persecute the children 
into conformity. We shall welcome and promote all the 
diversities of gift and genius ; and society itself will not be 
enslaved by its conventionalities and mediocrities. Then 
our human world will show like the garden of God with its 
endless varieties of beauty and fragrance ; and there will be 
deeper meaning in that great word of Jesus, which says, 
"The truth shall make you free." 

The first need is to make sure fit right relations — rela- 
tions of sympathy and confidence — between ourselves and 
the children. Everything we may wish to do for them will 
lose its chief value if love be lacking on either side. It is 
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said that a Christian life is very simple. If one can say, 
*■ I love God, and He loves me, — He first loved me," — all is 
well. To live in this spirit morning, noon, and night, is to 
be good and happy, strong and wise. So between the child 
and the parent or the teacher. The child cannot easily 
make the advances. The signal of good will and comrade- 
ship must be given by the party to whom the little one 
looks up as a superior being. Very woful is the case 
where a child is under the control of an unloving guardian. 
I knew a woman who undertook the care of a poor little 
girl, and gave her everjthing but kindness. Then she won- 
dered at the sullen unhappiness which followed. "I just 
took that young one by the hair of the head," said the 
gentle lady, " and talked to her, for her ingratitude." 

Philoprogenitlveness, or the love of children, goes far 
toward keeping the world clean and sweet. It is the one 
quality which Jesus seizes upon as an illustration of the 
heavenly Father's love for mankind. Without it, parentage 
is hideous and the school-room a terror. With it, many a 
lone and lorn man or woman becomes a benefactor to all 
the children on the street, simply by meeting them with a 
smile. Children are easily made happy by recognitions 
that cost nothing. 

But they can be cruelly tortured through their sensibili- 
ties, as many of us can testify from sad experience. 
When unjustly reproached, they cannot defend or explain 
themselves. When snubbed and bruised, they are often 
ashamed to cry. They simply shrink away, like wounded 
animals. The rigid family discipline or the mechanical 
routine of the school runs on and crushes whatever comes 
in the way. Authority forgets that it has no mission ex- 
cept to serve. Sometimes the pressure of the grown-up 
will is like contact with iron. Sometimes words drop on 
young hearts that are like coals of fire. If they are timid, 
they shrivel. If they are high-spirited, they bum inwardly 
with resentment. An Episcopal clergyman says, " They are 
generally tender till we make them hard." 
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There is a sense in which we ought to make them hard, — 
that they may not be soft. They need to acquire a certain 
firmness of fibre, or strength of will, and power of endurance, 
that comes from being held to tasks and feeling the pressure 
of duty and necessity. If " it is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth," it must also be good that 
he be gently and gradually inured to it in his childhood. 
Little loads for little shoulders. The story of Milo is worth 
telling to every generation. He began by carrying a calf 
every day ; and, as the little animal grew, Milo's strength 
grew, till one day the people of Cortona saw him carrying 
an ox. 

The mothers who take all the burdens on themselves rob 
their children of an indispensable opportunity to fit them- 
selves for bravely meeting the duties and trials of life. 
Many a domestic tragedy would have been averted by early 
training in manual and mental occupations, without which 
moral instruction is apt to evaporate in mere theory or 
sentiment. But, as the true use of restraint is to preserve 
liberty, so the true use of child activity is to help tpward 
self-possession and self-direction. 

Children must not be judged by grown-up standards. 
Juvenile offenders are not so guilty as we should be for 
doing the same acts. And, when they run to mischief, it 
is simply the unconscious misdirection of a force that is 
meant for good. The little anarchists, who break the win- 
dows, stick pins in flies, and sling the cat into the well, 
may be heard from hereafter among those who are bravely 
doing the world's best work. In nearly all cases of way- 
wardness the one thing needful is to supply some interest- 
ing and innocent employment. For 



At every stage we must respect the limitations and im- 
maturity of children, and give them the benefit of our larger 
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experience. The child cannot put himself in the place of 
the adult ; he has never been there. But the grown-up has 
been a child, and ought never to forget it. It is said that 
" God has not made any creature that can comprehend 
Him," and that " we only know what we have lived." How 
much can they know who have hardly begun to live ? Why 
should we expect them to comprehend fu|ly anything we say 
to them ? 

For a long time, they do not attach a true meaning to half 
they hear. Dr. Stanley Hall's inquiries prove that common 
words are often misconstrued by the children of our primary 
schools. They are apt to be very narrowly literal. When 
a small boy hears that a degree is sixty-nine and one-half 
miles, and is told to stand with his feet at an angle of forty 
degrees, is it strange that he is bewildered ? 

But along some lines the vision of a child is often as 
clear and sharp as that of a bird, and he can ask questions 
that no [^ilosopber can answer. " What part of heaven do 
people go to that are good, but not ^^[reeable ? " " Did 
God make Aunt Hannah deaf ? Did He do it a purpose ? " 

In dealing with a child, we must have the child heart, — 
the heart of simple, trusting love. Added to this, we need 
the wisdom of the heavens, — the wisdom which is gentle 
and firm, and which takes for granted a divine purpose 
behind every life. 

As the children in their helplessness look up to us, so we 
in our helplessness must look beyond ourselves for the 
guidance and supply of love and wisdom. We must give 
them cause to know and trust the human powers that are 
above them, as we have cause to know and trust the Power 
that is above all. 

No greater miracle was ever wrought than the production 
of a child ; no greater proof was ever given of the being of 
a God. No greater honor or sweeter privilege was ever 
given.to men and women than the care and companionship 
of children. No tie holds us more strongly to heaven and 



earth. And childhood is simply the little end of a growing 
life. 

And in our relations with these dependent and trusting 
creatures we find the supreme opportunity of our earthly 
life. If we are ever to grow out of selfishness, it must be 
through willing service of those who can make no return. 
A blessing rests on the man who plants a tree with honest 
pleasure in the thought that others will gather its fruit or 
sit in its shade when his hands have crumbled to dust. 
Each new generation is dependent on the provisions made 
for its welfare by the seniors. This is our Heaven-appointed 
school for learning and practising disinterested goodness, 
like God's. Let this be the father's cheer as he seeks by 
his daily toil the means of comfort for his family. Let this 
renew the mother's strength as she lavishes it to weariness 
on the heedless little ones whose life is her very own. Let 
it be an inspiration to the teachers who have their hands on 
the lever that must raise or depress humanity through the 
long future. And let society — let the whole body of 
citizens, men and women — accept nith joy its sacred trust, 
take the children in its arms and lay on them hands of 
blessing. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 



" Ttain np a child in the way he should go, and when he is old be 
will not depart from it." — PROV. xxii. 6. 

These words are well worthy of a place among the Holy 
Oracles. How many parental hearts and hopes have been 
stirred by their admonition and encouragement I We shall 
never get beyond the faith and zeal which for thousands of 
years have held men true to the mother-wit of ancient days. 
Germs of true thinking and right living are still nourished in 
us by the old wisdom and the inspiration that spoke through 
prophets and sages. The light in which they walked must 
have streamed from the central Sun of righteousness. 

But that Sun never sets, never goes into long eclipse. It 
shines for us as directly as it shone for them. We shall 
look to them in vain for anything like practical models for 
our own time. America cannot hope to become the Holy 
Land by trying painfully to reproduce the manners or ideals 
of Palestine. Our ship-builders would get little help from 
the proportions of Noah's ark. Our church architects 
would not imitate the ground plan or front elevation of 
Solomon's temple. The most devoted Christian does not 
feel called to follow Jesus in the details of his outward life. 
Not the form, but the Spirit, is always our commander. 

Neither Old Testament nor New can settle for us the 
problems of modern education. Yet it is the Old Testament 
which gives at the outset to every parent and teacher this 
great word of encouragement : " Train up a child in the way 
he should go ; and, when he is old, he will not depart from 
it." It is the New Testament which exhorts parents to 
train up their children " in the nurture and admonition of 
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the Lord." It is Jesus who bids us look on the little ones 
as citizens of the heavenly kingdom. Each of these Bible 
words is like a finger pointing in a certain direction ; but we 
are left to explore and travel the path by the light of expe- 
rience. That light has long been shining, and some things 
have grown partly Clear that were once very obscure. 

Education has come to be one of the greatest words in 
the language : it stands Cor the supreme Interest of the indi- 
vidual and of society. It cannot be narrowed to the work 
of the school-room : for better or worse, all human experi- 
ences are educative. The whole course of history or of 
evolution may be spoken of as the education of the world, 
with the wise Power behind evolution acting as the pre- 
ceptor of mankind. Our definitions of education and relig- 
ion threaten all the time to eat each other up. Instead of 
calling our present life a state of probation, we often speak 
of it as our nursery or primary school. The highest use to 
which the earth cao be put is for the preliminary training of 
spiritual beings. 

As school boards consider the arrangement of buildings, 
the methods of supervision and instruction, the choice of 
teachers and text-books, or the courses of study, so modern 
men are trying to fix the educational value of the family and 
the church, of the library and newspaper, of society and soli- 
tude, of labor and rest, of property and citizenship, and of 
everything in nature ; for all these things go to the making 
of us : they belong to the providential apparatus and outfit 
of the world as a vast human seminary, or spiritual seed-plot 
for the cultivation of the sons and daughters of God, 

In old time, education was faulty through ignorance of 
human nature, and consequent lack of both love and wisdom. 
The Roman child was the property of the father, who had 
the power of life and death. The Jewish maxim said 
austerely, Teach him the law and hold him to obedience 
with the rod : "let not thy soul spare for his crying." Jesus, 
indeed, saw waiting in every little one an angelic nature, a 
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germ of divinity. But this divinest teaching was obscured 
and overlaid by Paul's doctrine of the fall of man, which 
branded us all as " children of wrath," and got itself written 
in the creeds of Christendom under the form of total de- 
pravity. 

Only in modern time has this black cloud been lifted; 
only within a few years has there begun a careful and ex- 
tended study of child-nature, with a view to ascertain what 
there is in it and how it ought to be treated. The church 
doctrine, which exaggerated the fact of our hereditary imper- 
fection into a wholesale curse, and so put every child under 
suspicion, has inflicted untold torture on parents themselves, 
and has made any rational theory of education impossible. 

But the bottom fell out of total depravity when men began 
.to claim political freedom. They could not talk of a govern- 
ment of the people and by the people so long as they thought 
themselves naturally incapable of good and inclined to all 
evil. The kings, or the few who held the power and drove 
the multitude as so many stupid oxen, had no idea of their 
own depravity ; for they reigned by divine right. They 
dreaded the spread of popular intelligence as a social disease, 
and they said to each other, — 

"Vain the attempt to cure fools of their folly; 
Children of wisdom, abandon it wholly; 
Rule them and fool them, for so it must be." 

But, as the people acquired more power, even the sovereigns 
saw that it was necessary to provide for general education. 

We do not put children under a system of cultivation so 
long as we are afraid they will develop into devils. So every 
free school in Christendom rests on faith in human nature 
as capable of wisdom and virtue. Old Dr. Osgood, of Med- 
ford, found an argument for the general goodness of men in 
the confidence they give to each other, as when they trust 
their lives to the barber without fear that he will cut their 
throats. 
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But, if not total depravity, some measure of depravity 
hangs about us all. The human race is not yet wholly 
human. The path of evolution is long and slow. The 
object of education is not merely to bring out what is in 
the child, but to make the best of it by bringing.it into 
contact and sympathy with whatever wisdom and goodness 
there may be in older people, so as to quicken the native 
germs of good and suppress the rising tendencies to evil ; 
in short, to give the infant angel all advantage over the 
infant animal. Heredity has given us a mixture of tenden- 
cies, some of which are the plague of our lives and make us 
a plague to others. Every branch that bears no fruit the 
vine-dresser cuts away; every branch that bears fruit he 
prunes and cleanses, that it may bear more and better. 

Many possible paths lead astray ; and inexperienced feet 
need friendly guidance. We have also natural deformities 
that require correclion or rectification. And generally there 
is some lack of balance or harmony: some native impulses 
that are too strong, while others, equally necessary, are too 
weak. Hence there must be some restraint, — checks here, 
stimulation there. Our teachers and guides must select and 
present such motives as are adapted to draw us in the right 
direction. In breaking a young horse to the harness, one 
soon learns the use of breeching, traces, and reins ; and, in 
playing the piano, the pressure on the keys must be light or 
heavy as may be required to bring out the musical senti- 
ment Oh for the right touch 1 

I once knew a father who, through some defect in his 
own manner or spirit, roused a spirit of opposition in a six- 
year-old boy. In a mood of impatience he said, " I shall 
not speak to you of your faults again," The child burst 
into tears, exclaiming, " How can I correct my faults, if you 
don't tell me of them ? " I suppose that nearly all children 
are glad to be set right, provided they are made to feel that 
it is done as a kindness and not in a tone of upbraiding, or 
with a slash from the rough side of a tongue. The parent 
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or teacher who scolds or snubs has more need of correction 
than the child. But there is a kind of reproof which oper- 
ates hke a compliment. It seems to say, " Your fault is not 
your very self ; it misrepresents you ; you are capable of 
something better." The successful educator understands 
the art of encouragement, and seems to be a messenger of 
good tidings. 

We are putting a new and richer meaning into education, 
both as a word and as a working method. Whatever ety- 
mology may say, it was not formerly used to signify the 
"leading out" or development of native powers and pos- 
sibilities. It meant only what was done to the child from 
without. It meant what was put upon him by authority ; or 
what was put into him by instruction ; or it meant the press- 
ure brought to bear upon him, to mould him into a shape 
designed by his guardians or teachers, as they thought best 
suited to fit him for society or for his future position, as a 
block of stone is shaped for its place in a wall. 

This was not all bad ; but neither was it all good. The 
whole process of education proceeded upon the mistaken 
idea that the child was an empty vessel to be filled, or a lump 
of clay to be moulded, or a sheet of blank paper to be 
written upon. It has taken a long time to discover that the 
order of development is provided for in the human genn as 
it is in the egg or the seed ; and that the chief business of 
the educator is to warm it into life, to guard it from external 
injury, and to protect it from its own perversions, Words- 
worth came in sight of the truth when he gave " thanks to 
the human heart by which we live," and when he wrote, 
" The child is father of the man." 

The new education is full of eyes, — eyes which look in 
all directions, searching near and far, with microscope, field- 
glass, and telescope. Many-handed, also; furnished with 
tools for various work. But Its aim is single. It falls in line 
with the Christian spirit and purpose, and with the mission 
of Jesus ; namely, to put good in the place of evif, truth in 
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the place of error, and life more abundant in the place of 
weakness, failure, and degeneracy. It works along the 
lines of faith, hope, and love. 

There are some principles and maxims which are much 
insisted upon by the leading educators of our time : — 

1. It is agreed that the physical foundation should be well 
laid. As Herbert Spencer says, " The first prerequisite to 
a successful life is to be a good animal," The purity of the 
air, the quality of the food, the exercise of the muscles, and 
the care of the eyes are receiving attention as never before. 
The body has its rights. God made it, and man must not 
injure or profane it " And fiesh helps soul, as soul helps 
flesh." 

2. The importance of symmetrical or all-round develop- 
ment. "The whole boy should be put to school," says one. 
Another may add, " The whole girl." This does not mean 
that education is to make us all after one pattern, but that 
it is to give each individual a chance to cultivate all there is 
of him. The neglected sides of human nature are receiving 
more attention, and there ought to be a gradual reduction in 
the percentage of invalids, defectives, cranks, and bores. " 

3. That instruction or training should follow a natural or 
logical order. A diet of milk comes first ; solid food after 
the teeth have grown. The use of the senses and the in- 
stinct of play belong to the early years : the child takes in 
a thousand impressions from the outward world, or from 
the physical and human environment The kindergarten 
utilizes this period to put order and method into the sense 
activities and playful impulses of childhood, and to direct 
them to wholesome and joyous exercise. 

The natural order of intellectual development unfolds in 
successive stages, which overlap each other : sense-percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, and judgment, — all leading on to 
the maturity of reason and reflection. In the nursery, the 
kindergarten, and the primary school, the chief emphasis is 
on the training of the senses to observe. Yet even in in- 
Coogk 
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fancy a beginning is made by appeals to the child's under- 
standing.. But it is cruel to thrust problems prematurely 
on his easily bewildered brain : it is time enough to answer 
questions when they spring up of themselves ; and even then 
we often need postponement. 

But the first business of parent and teacher is to confirm 
the confidence of the child in the goodness and friendliness 
of the world he has come to live in. Faith, hope, and love 
need not be kept waiting in the cold. They should begin 
to throb when the baby heart begins to beat ; they should 
warm its inward life when the little red body is first envel- 
oped in soft flannel ; they should be quickened into activity 
as naturally as the germ cells unfold in egg and seed. 

4. The object is to induce self-activity; to make the 
wheels go round in the child's own head ; to induce and en- 
courage the free exercise of his faculties. As he learns to 
talk and walk, through stammering and stumbling, so he is 
to learn to think and choose through many blunders and by 
the help of patient guidance. And there must be no hurry. 

5. Little by little he is to be emancipated from depend- 
ence on outward authority, as he acquires the power of self- 
control and self-direction. When a good government is 
set up inside, when be has learned to take care of himself, 
to respect the rights of others, and to do the right thing 
without being told, then he has come to the years of discre- 
tion. Then he is fit to go alone, and therefore fit to go in 
company. 

Since the only object of education is to produce this type 
of men and women, — strong and wise and noble in them- 
selves, and capable of consulting and acting together in 
freedom, in the family, in society, and in the state, — it 
follows that all educational influences and processes should 
be cooperant to this end. This should determine the 
character of parental discipline, the life of the school-room, 
industrial training, the courses of study and reading, and 
the management of public affairs. Then if the church 



could hallow and consecrate, brighten and sweeten all, and 
if religion could be construed as the law of life., and the 
charter of liberty, why might we not hope to create a popu- 
lation at once Intelligent and virtuous, vigorous and happy ? 
Another group of principles is urged upon us by the 
modern spirit. For example : — 

1. That each child is born with certain capacities, which, - 
when developed, will be suited to the kind of life he is 
meant to live, and to his well-being as an inhabitant of this 
world. It follows that his training or bringing up should 
be adapted to the development of these native capacities. 

2. That, as the child is entitled to a fair opportunity for 
self- development, and cannot give such opportunity to 
itself, it is primarily the duty of its natural guardians to 
make suitable provision. Its natural guardians include not 
only the parents, but any persons to whose custody the 
child may be committed. 

3- That, as the state claims a service of citizenship from 
all its members, and requires them to live in orderly and 
helpful relations, it becomes necessary for the state to 
secure to each child facilities for such an education as may 
constitute a preparation for this career of citizenship. 

4. As this preparation cannot ordinarily be directly pro- 
vided by parents, the existence of schools, public or private, 
becomes a necessity. If the child has no other outfit for 
life than can be supplied in the ordinary home, he will be 
at serious disadvantage, and the state will suffer from hav- 
ing an inferior citizen. Therefore, as Dr. Draper puts it, 
"The state has a claim upon every child, and every child 
has a claim upon the state," Free schools, supported by 
taxation, with attendance required by law, must follow as 
a matter of course. If any parent chooses to make private 
provision for the education of his child, the state cannot 
interfere further than to require that such private education 
shall be as effective as that of the public schools. It 
follows that the state ought to exercise supervision over 



all private schools, so far as may be necessary to guard the 
rights of the child, and to secure adequate training for the 
future citizen. The priest cannot reasonably object to such 
supervision or inspection of parish schools ; and all private 
schools should be subject to the same regulation. 

The Roman Church seems to me gloriously right when it 
affirms that education is a spiritual function which must be 
conducted by spiritual agencies; and arrogantly wrong 
when it claims a monopoly of those agencies. There are 
public schools which seem charged with fine forces for creat- 
ing character. There are parochial schools where the 
formal religious teaching seems quite destitute of vitality. 
The life-giving power can neither be shut out nor shut in 
by ecclesiastical failings. 

However this may be, the entire business of education is 
a failure, and often worse than a failure, unless the moral 
factor is supreme. Why do we seek to develop human 
power ? Only that it may be wisely directed, only that it 
may be put to good uses. One thing is more dangerous than 
ignorance ; that is, unprincipled intellect. The ideal Satan 
is simply a monstrous intellect without a conscience. Men 
made in that image are the only devils we are acquainted 
with. 

In the town of Anderson, Ind., the school authorities 
have adopted a system of ethical instruction which runs 
from the lowest primary grades through the senior year of 
the high school. It inculcates obedience to parents and 
teachers, love of home, kindness to playmates and animals, 
respect for age, cleanliness of garments and person, good 
manners, avoidance of coarse and foul language, abstinence 
from tobacco, the duty and dignity of useful work ; and, in 
the higher grades, the rights and duties of members of 
society, the principles of justice, liberty, and patriotism. 

I suppose something of this kind goes into every school 
in Boston ; yet the low tone of life among thousands of the 
people shows the need of more effective moral education. 



What is needed to make . it more effective is the vitalizing 
personal power, and for this we must depend chiefly on the 
spirit and temper of the teacher. The pope himself could 
not say that the Indiana plan is bad in itself ; perhaps he 
would admit that a wise and loving Protestant woman is 
more likely to carry the sacred fire than even a sister of 
charity who might be lacking in love and wisdom. The 
ethical text-book alone does not give out virtue ; no more 
does the catechism. 

Every teacher knows that her best efforts are partly coun- 
teracted by ill-ordered homes and by the lack of co-opera- 
tion or interest on the part of parents. The decline of 
domesticity has weakened education at the point where it 
should be strongest. In the noble biography of Phillips 
' Brooks we are made acquainted with one Boston family of 
fifty to seventy years ago. There were six boys. The 
father and mother lived largely with them and for them, 
and gave careful attention to their education. Life within 
doors was made so interesting and attractive that the 
youngsters were contented and happy in spending their 
evenings at home, and in occupying their leisure hours with 
"books and work and healthful play," delighting in the do- 
mestic conversation, and dwelling under the benignant and 
careful oversight of loved and loving parents. They were 
contented and bappy, also, when they all went every Sunday 
to St. Paul's Church, sitting there together, and breathing 
an atmosphere no more truly religious than in the home, 
where every day they beard the name of the heavenly 
Father pronounced with winning reverence. If Phillips 
Brooks had grown up in a different household, how much 
the world would have missed ! 

I recently heard a gentleman, who watches for the wel- 
fare of the children of Boston, tell of a Saturday after- 
noon visit to a " dime theatre," where the performances are 
correspondingly cheap. He found the half-price "peanut 
gallery" crowded with a thousand boys, and some scatter- 
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ing girls, all given up between the acts to a bedlam of bois- 
terous behavior. Many of these children have tittle or no 
parental care, and but for the compulsory school law would 
find most of their education in the streets. They have no 
better friends than those who are busy in providing whole- 
some resorts, indoors and out, where games and pastimes 
may be innocently merry, and safe from dangerous exposure. 

Let me also recall and repeat a former word about the 
beautiful part which all of us may have in the life of the 
young people with whom we come in contact. If we do 
not forget our own early days, we shall perhaps realize the 
value of every kind greeting, every pleasant word. Nothing 
helps the self-respect of the young more than to find them- 
selves recc^ized by those to whom they look up, as once 
we looked up to our seniors. 

When Martin Luther was a. boy, he had a wise teacher, 
named Frebonius. When he entered the school-room in the 
morning, he always gave the lads such a greeting as one 
might give to a prince, "because," said he, "these boys 
will soon be men ; and God will make some of them minis- 
ters of religion, magistrates, or burgomasters ; and in every 
boy I salute the future man." 

This spirit of respect — this faith in the child's native 
dignity as already a member of the human race — enters 
deeply into the new education. Nothing is too good for the 
children of the people ; nothing is too good for " the least of 
these." We are not simply creating a small class of highly 
educated persons to rule the country ; we are not training the 
millions to crouch and obey and " know their place." We 
are not afraid to put knowledge and power within the reach 
of the lowliest. 

But mere book-learning will sow the seeds of discontent 
and misery, unless it keeps company with respect for all 
honest and useful labor. It is true that our high schools 
and colleges send out many men and women who are quali- 
fied to fill positions and do work of a higher grade than 
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they can ever reach, because the professional and literary 
ranks are crowded. It is true that this " over-education," 
as it is called, has caused bitter disappointment and humili- 
ation. In San Francisco a graduate of West Point sunk 
into helpless poverty and died of starvation because he was 
too proud to earn a living by following any occupation 
which he considered beneath his dignity. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands who prefer to live in dependence and 
be pinched with want, rather than to seek or accept any work 
that is not considered genteel. It is time to give a black 
eye and a bad name to swell-headed nonsense and educated 
good-f or-nothingne ss . 

But this mischief is deeply rooted in a false social stand- 
ard and a wrong idea of the object of education. No 
amount of true culture can be too much or too good for a 
human being, whatever maybe the outward rank or indus- 
trial standing. It is the right of every soul to grow ; and 
no good use of the hands is degrading in itself. 

If I were to win my bread by currying horses, or di^ng 
ditches, or sweeping chimneys, or shining shoes, — if I were 
to be shut up in a dungeon or banished to a desert island, — 
I should still wish to honor my Maker and cheer my humble 
and lonely life with all attainable knowledge and to keep all 
my faculties in good working order. If driven to the life of 
a wandering beggar, I should still wish the companionship 
of Shakespeare and Tennyson, of Saint Paul and Isaiah, 
and to sing with William Byrd : — 

" My mind to me a kingdom ia ; 
Snch perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That God and Nature hath assigned. 

" Lo thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring." 

So would I plead that the more poverty there is, the more 
education there should be. But it must be the kind of 
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education which enlarges, enriches, and exalts the human 
spirit, and enables the poorest to take possession of earth 
and heaven, and to appropriate the indestructible wealth' 
that makes one " lord of himself, though not of lands," and 
heir to the treasures of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. 

But, as matter of fact, this kind of education does not 
often consign one to solitude or poverty. " A stone that 
is fit for the wail is not left beside the road."' A man 
whose faculties are really in working order is pretty 
sure to be wanted, and to find his place in the wide field 
of the world, with plenty of work and a fair return, if only 
he is willing to make himself useful, and to accept the 
task that is nearest to his hand. No one can be called 
well educated unless his heart and will are trained for 
practical service, and unless he can light on his feet wher- 
ever he is thrown. 

The saddest tragedy of our human world is not found 
in the prevalence of injustice, oppression, crime, and 
misery. It is that so many human beings fall short of 
their own possibilities. They are either uneducated or 
miseducated. They are in a state of arrest — stunted in 
growth — or they are deformed by a one-sided development. 
So we have men of intellect with little heart; women of 
affection who lack wisdom ; bright minds with weak bodies ; 
powerful muscles fit for nothing but to pound or be 
pounded ; multitudes who can look down, but cannot look 
up; and millions on millions who are imprisoned for life 
in their narrow prejudices, and who drag the ball and chain 
of their loyalty to party or sect, without the power or the 
wish to ask or answer any serious question. These are 
the people whom demagc^es flatter and praise for their 
intelligence. These are the people who help or hinder 
good causes without knowing which, because they follow 
their leaders, right or wrong. Fortunately, they are often 
right ; but, unfortunately, they are as blindly right as at. 
other times they are blindly wrong, i 
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And yet the mission of God's truth and grace is to open 
the eyes of mankind, to bring them out of darkness into 
light, to give them more abundant life, to transform them 
by the renewing of their minds, to call them to be perfect as 
He is perfect. 

The work of religion, like the task of free society, is 
educational. It seeks to awaken and direct the energies of 
man's soul. It bids him love God with his mind, as well as 
with his heart. It beckons the intelligence of man to a rev- 
erent interview with the intelUgence from which it springs. 
" Come now," saith the Lord, " and let us reason to- 
gether." 

The whole life of a growing soul is like a sacred dialogue, 
in which the Spirit of Truth is the instructor and guide of 
the man. If he is docile and obedient, he advances into 
the Kingdom of Reality as a little child led by the hand. 
All our earthly helps and opportunities, like so many 
parents and teachers, are angels of the Presence, and min- 
isters to our furtherance in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. What we call secular knowledge is a part of the 
wide-shining light that shows us the way. The men and 
women we count as fellow-citizens or companions are 
really our classmates in a divine school. The social order, 
the common industries, and the provisions of nature are a part 
of the .apparatus for our instruction. In the words of Hum- 
boldt, " Books, society, government, religion, are but the 
scaffolding to build a man. The earth holds up to its 
Maker no ripe fruit but the finished man." 

But no: we cannot talk of a "finished man" or of a 
finished education : it goes on forever. Its highest product 
is a character that grows toward the Infinite Perfection. Its 
highest expression is a still-advancing Ideal. To approach 
that Ideal is to lose and find ourselves in the light and 
likeness of the Divine Countenance. 
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THE NEW CITIZENSHIP. 



"Behave as citizens worthy of the gospel of Christ." — Phil, i, 27. 
(Marginal reading.) 

Paul boasted of his Roman citizenship ; that he was free- 
born ; that he was a native " of no mean city " ; that he had 
the rights of a Roman. He claimed and exercised those 
rights when under trial he appealed to the Roman law, and 
carried his case before Cxsar as the last resort. But many 
of the Christian converts to whom he writes had no such 
legal standing In the empire. They were a conquered 
people; many of them — perhaps the majority — were 
slaves; they could have no active part in public affairs. 
No matter ; so long as they lived with others, so long as 
they inhabited any city, they were, in a sense citizens, — 
rulers or ruled, masters or slaves, — they were called to 
put their Christian principles into all their human relations 
and their civil conduct. 

Whatever one's situation may be, — anywhere, at any 
time, — whatever his employment, his relations to others 
must be interpreted in the light of his higher principles ; 
whether as employer or employed, partner or competitor, 
trader or customer, teacher or pupil, officer or private, voter 
or non-voter, in that situation one must yet act such part as 
is proper and suitable. And Paul's exhortation means that 
this part, whatever it may be, .shall be worthy of one who 
has been taught in the highest school in the universe, — the 
school of Christ. 

So it is much the same as if he had said, " Carry your 
best principles into all affairs ; put wisdom and love into 
every line of conduct." Perhaps he never heard of the 
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Lord's Prayer; he never makes any allusion to it. But he 
had caught the spirit of Jesus, so that, when he says, " Our 
citizenship is in heaven," it is as though he had in mind the 
prayer that God's will may be " done on earth as it is in 
heaven." And this is the lesson : whatever part we are per- 
mitted to toke in society or in the common life of the city or 
nation, whatever may be our action or our influence in 
affairs, that action or influence must be in harmony with 
heavenly laws and the heavenly spirit. 

Thus citizenship claims to be interpreted in the light of 
religion ; and it has now for us a larger place than ever. 
We may well speak of "The New Citizenship," for never 
before were human relations so broad in their scope and 
capable of so much effect, for good or ill. Individual power 
has many new ways of making itself felt, and especially is 
this true in our free society. 

Our ideals have a wonderful drawing power. We create 
a mental image, a mere dream, of something superior to 
what we are or to what we see, and then we can never rest 
till we realize it in fact. So a new ideal of citizenship is in 
the air. It disturbs our rest. It disturbs the rest of thou- 
sands, and I think we are glad of any hint that may help us 
toward realization. What we want is to get a clear view, 
and then a firm hold, of some very simple truths. 

" It is not good for man to be alone," and so the solitary 
are set in families. The same principle binds families in 
communities; and those which combine and co-operate most 
effectually are the most prosperous and strong. It took a 
long time for the animal man to come up to an erect posture ; 
and another long time to develop organized society, or to 
combine many into one, with specialized functions and 
divisions of labor. 

When Mrs. Fanny Gage went down to the islands off the 
coast of Carolina, to teach the slaves just freed by military 
power, she studied the negro population. I heard her say 
that she noticed with peculiar interest the great variety of 
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personal powers and qualities in that little community. She 
found among them men and women of such varying genius 
and faculty that out of them might spring a very complete 
society, if every one, being fairly trained, took willingly a. 
place and filled it. 

We are dreaming of a state of society which will be good 
for every one, but we swing between two extremes. For the 
sake of liberty we weaken union ; for the sake of union we 
weaken liberty. In the Old World, authority is the ruling 
principle, and the citizen is cramped and waiped by both 
church and state. In the New World, personal indepen- 
dence is the ruling passion ; and we have not yet learned the 
habit of individual self-government so far as to live happily 
together in liberty and union. " All persons bom or natu- 
ralized within the United States are citizens of the United 
States." But this is merely technical and legal ; the light 
of religion shines wider. It reaches beyond all political 
distinctions, and recognizes all human beings as entitled to 
rights and subject to duties. 

But there are people for whom society and citizenship 
have no strong attractions. Society claims too much of 
them ; it encroaches on what they call their liberty. Some, 
indeed, wish to escape from hurtful restraints and narrow- 
ing conventionalities, that they may be more true; others 
chafe under the yoke of just responsibility. The hermit 
flies to save his soul ; turns his back on society, and runs 
away from his natural obligations. Some seek solitude 
from a love of ease. 

A man in a crowd may be as free and independent as in 
the heart of a forest ; but then he must have acquired com- 
plete self-possession. Or he may plunge into the crowd for 
most unsocial reasons, — finding more chances for picking 
pockets ; while the man in the forest may be a social being 
-in his very solitude, with a heart full of sympathy and a 
mind busy in devising beneficences. So one may be lost in 
a crowd, and another in a forest ; it depends on the mental 
attitude toward humanity. ,n|^. 



If a new and nobler way of living together has become 
possible, it is because we have reached a new and nobler 
way of thinking and feeling about ourselves and about our 
fellow-beings. The new citizenship rests on this nobler way 
of feeling and thinking. If a fashion of higher self-respect 
is setting in, along with higher respect for other people, 
better things have become possible. The three most nec- 
essary qualiti cations for Christian citizenship in America 
seem to me to be these : first, self-respect, or manliness ; 
second, respect for others, or the sense of justice ; and, 
third, public spirit springing from this respect, — public 
spirit, or devotion to the common welfare, — a readiness to 
work with others for whatever is best. On each of these 
points there is something to be said. 

One cannot have self-respect unless he has the qualities 
that deserve it and support it. No liar respects himself, no 
thief, no coward, no one who keeps in the back of the store 
goods that he is ashamed of ; no merchant who succeeds 
by fraud, no politician who corrupts the ballot-box or 
deceives the people. Self-respect goes along with Tight- 
ness. And self-respect Is not selfishness : it is genuineness, 
personal genuineness, or loyalty to qualities which give 
value to the individual. It is like the grain in the wood, the 
grit in the granite, the toughness of fibre in the iron. It is 
the power to resist, the inward power to resist outward 
pressure, to stand on one's own feet, to go alone without 
lonesomeness, or to go in company without crouching or 
servility. 

This personal independence is the foundation of our 
public liberty. As you cannot make an army out of 
cowards, so you cannot build a republic out of citizens who 
dare not say their souls are their own. They are shaky 
timber; they are rotten thread in the web. Does any man 
respect himself, or can any man be a good citizen, who is 
afraid or ashamed to show his colors, and to side openly 
where his convictions call him, or ashamed to perform in 



public his public duties ? ^ow many men of that Icind will 
it take to guard a nation against the spoilsmen, or to reform 
abuses, or to maintain public order ? It is sometimes said 
that American citizens are more afraid of being in the 
minority than of being in the wrong ; that public men are 
careful not to speak theb minds till they see which way the 
wind blows. So we have developed a class of statesmen 
who follow instead of leading, and a body of voters who can 
be relied on to keep their necks under the yoke. This 
implies a low standard of principle, a lack of confidence in 
the moral basis of the world, and of human life. 

But self-respect is not the whole. Individualism may 
save a man from beiag the slave of a party ; but it some* 
times makes him the slave of his own fads and fancies, and 
it may unfit him for any useful part in the common life. 
You have met now and then an Ishmaeliie, — a man whose 
hand is " against every man," and who never expresses an 
opinion which does not imply that whatever is is wrong. 

But the social value of the individual depends on what I 
have called his genuineness. He must not be merely an 
echo, a dummy or a mummy. He must count one, like a 
brick in a wall, like a live finger in a live hand, like a mem- 
ber in a body. And so our social problem — a very diffi- 
cult one — is how to harmonize egoism, or self-respect, with 
altruism, or respect for others ; to balance these two quali- 
ties, put them tt^ether, and keep them together, yoked with 
power, for practical work. 

It has been said that, " while one should act from himself, 
be should not act alone for himself." This is Paul's way of 
putting it : " Look not every man on his own things, but 
also on the things of others." In a serious sense, God has 
put each one of us in sole charge of himself, that we may 
take the direction and bear the responsibility of a personal 
life. Sometimes a rude man shows a noble instinct which 
makes him unwilling that another should bear the burdeti of 
reproach that belongs to him. In Hanover Street Reform 



Club, a rough-looking man rose, and said ; " When I have 
done wrong, I am not going to charge it to some one else, I 
am going to say, ' Bill Pike did that.' " 

In another sense, no man is wholly in his own charge : he 
is also in the charge of society. He cannot live alone : even 
when alone, his private affairs mix themselves with public 
affairs. Hence even for individual welfare there must be 
law and order ; and, when necessary, these must be secured 
by force. But this is a precarious phase of democracy, and 
full of danger : we ought to work toward something better. 
Social order should rest on the common reason, the preva- 
lence of right feeling, the popular love of justice. In this 
company there are no policemen, and no signs of disturb- 
ance. In some groups of half a dozen there is trouble, 
unless an officer is present. One day at the Centennial there 
were two hundred and fifty thousand people, and not a sol- 
dier was anywhere in sight. If there were any bluecoats in 
the field, they were invisible. A society of intelligent and 
virtuous people holds itself together in order and safety, as 
any personal life is held together where the moral principle 
is enthroned in the heart. And this is what we covet : this 
is what citizenship must work toward. 

The power of the citizen can be used in many ways, for 
benefit or for injury. It can be used as falsely and as 
foully as that of the most arbitrary and unprincipled despot. 
Combinations of men — majorities even — can be as unjust 
and as cruel as any tyrant. A man is not a good citizen 
merely because he abstains from crime, nor the best unless 
he loves and seeks the general good. He must make him- 
self felt as a force for that which ought to be. He owes 
loyalty to the community as well as to himself and his 
family. 

Dr. Dewey once spoke of " the great disinterested party 
of the country," meaning all who stand openly for what they 
believe to be right and just. The men and women of all 
parties who care enough to make sacrifices and risk reproach 
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and mud-throwing rather than to be indifferent or neutral, — 
these are the home-guard of the Republic ; and no military 
service ever rendered is more honorable or costs more 
heroic qualities. These are the standard bearers, "the 
great disinterested party" that always needs recruits. Evil 
powers are always pushing, and they have one great advan- 
tage. A bad man has one great advantage over the good 
man : he is not troubled by questions of right and wrong. 
The good citizen must represent conscience. The bad citi- 
zen represents self-interest, or low passion. 

When evil men are perfectly free to combine for the in- 
jury of the country, how can the commonwealth be secure 
unless the better class of citizens combine, with equal free- 
dom and equal earnestness, for the maintenance of right and 
the correction of abuses.' Society receives no protection 
from men who are well ordered in their private life, but who 
are indifferent and neutral as to public affairs. Often, 
through pure cowardice, they lend themselves to the wrong. 
Men of wisdom and of virtue must act together. They must 
do it considerately, courageously, and constantly. 

What makes our freedom and safety secure and possible ^ 
Not written law, not the Constitution of the land, but good 
men, good people. When the adventurers and the plunderers, 
then, represent interest only, some others must represent 
higher principles, or we are all lost together. We are not 
saved merely because we keep our hands out of the treasury, 
but because we mount guard at the call of duty. 

The English officer who writes up Cecil Rhodes and his 
career, apd praises him for his work in extending the British 
Empire, describes him as a man who is never restrained by 
any scruples. This gives him an immense advantage, be- 
cause it draws to his support a multitude of camp followers. 
We have recently heard of public men in America who scout 
and hoot at the idea that we ought to raise any question of 
humanity in our national policy. The only question we 
need raise is, " Will it pay ? " Such men are far less danger- 
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ous than those who do and say the same things under pre- 
tence of moral principles, which are, nevertheless, trampled 
under foot. What sort of a country wiil it be when it tilts up 
with a population of this sort ? 

Is there a dollar, tliink you, in any public treasury of town 
or state or nation that some dishonest hand is not clutching 
after ? Is there a piece of public or private property that is 
not coveted by some one besides the rightful owner? What 
makes anything safe? Good people. There is no other 
safety, no other guard. Is there a city council, or a school 
committee, or a state legislature, or a national congress in 
which there are not some members more intent on personal 
or partisan advantage than on the public welfare ? And how 
can we be guarded against these conspirators ? Only by the 
timely and wise action of good people. 

A lack of conscience lets loose an immense capacity for 
mischief ; but so does lack of good sense. Patriotic zeal 
and good intentions atone do not make the ideal citizen for 
these times. I once heard Wendell Phillips say that the 
most honest man in the nation might be the most dangerous, 
if he lacked wisdom. Virtue and wisdom must go Into 
partnership. 

We see why those who are called " saints " are not the 
best office-holders. They lack the practical quality, and so 
" the children of the world " are often "wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light." This means that we 
need a new style of sainthood. We need citizens of heaven 
who can act wisely as citizens of earth, and so be worthy of 
Him who placed them here. 

It has been said that in a free and wide-open society like 
ours — a democracy where one man is said to be as good as 
another — there is a special need to practise politeness ; for 
the danger is that we shall fall into a slovenly way of treat- 
ing each other. We have always had a tradition that good 
manners should be taught at home and in the school, but 
neither parents nor teachers have paid much attention to it. 
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Perhaps we lose some sense of personal self-respect when we 
live among ill-mannered people. He who is content to be 
one of a vulgar rabble has no very high opinion of his own 
manhood, and must hold his dignit}' cheap. " Worth makes 
the man ; the want of it, the fellow." He who reverences his 
own nature has in himself a just measure of others, and will 
respond readily to the New Testament precept which bids 
us " honor all men." We are not called upon to pretend that 
all men are of equal social value, — the educated and the 
ignorant, the wise and the foolish, the virtuous and the 
vicious- Respect is not blind. It is quick to honor what 
is excellent, to brand what is infamous, and to despise 
shams; but it recognizes the man in every man, and is 
grieved by all that hurts, dishonors, degrades. 

If we are to " behave as citizens worthy of the gospel of 
Christ," we must enter into the spirit of him who had com- 
passion on the multitude, who came to seek and to save the 
lost, and took no taint from contact with the social lepers 
and outcasts. His prayer for those who love him and fol- 
low him is not that they be taken out of the world, but that 
they be kept from the evil. They have a mission here 
while they stay. Is it not the highest privilege of the supe- 
rior man to help the self-respect of the inferior ? He need 
not be concerned for his own dignity: if it is a genuine 
article, it will keep. Washington lifting his hat in returning 
the salute of the negro appears as finely as when he is pre- 
siding in counsel or leading an army. Mrs. Chittenden, 
who rejoices to be the friend and counsellor of her washer- 
women, represents the true Christian citizenship. Through 
all these centuries has not the world followed after and 
adored the great Son of God for the "gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth " toward the poorest, the 
meanest? And the highest Being in the universe shows 
his greatness by offering a helping hand to the lowest, the 
smallest, the least of these. 

When our citizenship rises to such a standard as this, no 
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one of us will either be servant or master, and yet every one 
of us will be both ; for by the very act of serving we acquire 
the true power of command. 

This principle is showing us how to deal with our trouble- 
some social problems. The new citizenship is busy In help- 
ing the helpless to help themselves ; in finding an open path 
through obstructions ; in casting out the evil spirit of caste 
and ill-will. And why should it not come to us as a living 
gospel, — as glad tidings of great joy to all people ? 

1 can understand and sympathize with those who resist 
the political supremacy of the ignorant and degraded ; and 
I bring no reproach against those who regard their former 
sJaves as their social inferiors. But is it not shocking and 
shameful that professed followers of Jesus should meet with 
anger or scorn every attempt to give light to those who are 
in darkness, and life to those who are in the shadow of 
death ? I do not speak of the South alone : no section has 
any monopoly of proud flesh. 

Public spirit includes docility. The wise and virtuous 
Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius, tells us that he learned 
from his father to lend a willing ear to any man who had 
anything to say for the good of the state. In a time like 
this, it will not do for any one of us to assume that we know 
it all. We have much to learn — perhaps much to unlearn. 
We need all our wits ; many voices are abroad. I think 
we shall not go far astray in settling our opinions and our 
conduct, if we honestly seek for wise guidance and hold our 
minds open to light A just man, free from passion and 
selfish bias, grows wiser every day. Let us live and learn, 
and learn by living. 

The citizenship which is inspired by the gospel of Christ 
must live and move in the light of the universal Fatherhood 
and the universal brotherhood which he has taught. The 
early Christians said, " We ought to obey God rather than 
man." We cannot take our final rule of action from any 
human authority. If the Church falls into apostasy, a man 
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runs the risk of losing his soul by accepting the princifrfe 
that the Church is infallible. If the government follows 
evil counsels, the citizen in the same way loses his moral 
standing in the universe, and wrongs the government itself, 
by giving unqualified support. The worst injury that a man 
can do to his country is to confirm it in what he believes 
to be wrong. There are open questions as to what is 
wrong ; and honest men may be on opposite sides. But it 
is a spurious patriotism that sets party above country, or 
country above mankind, or the flag above humanity. 

So the new citizenship must take broad outlooks across 
the world and down the ages. It works on long lines from 
a desire to be just to all mankind now and just to the great 
future. And here is the test of any principle or policy. 
How would it be likely to work if it were universally 
adopted and applied ? How would it be likely to work if 
it were fixed on the world as a precedent which should 
dominate all coming time? In dealing with my neigh- 
bor, I must often put myself In his place from an instinct 
of justice. So, in dealing with other peoples, each nation 
must put itself in the place of that other nation, or it will 
confirm itself in a policy of injustice. 

Mrs. Browning said : " I dream of the day when an Eng- 
lish statesman shall arise with a heart too large for England ; 
having courage, in the face of his countrymen, to say some 
suggestive policy : This is good for your trade, this is neces- 
sary for your domination ; but it will vex a people hard by, 
it will hurt a people farther off. . . . Therefore, away with 
it ! " This is the true Americanism, as it is the true Chris- 
tianity. For it was the glory of those who founded this gov- 
ernment, we are told, that the rights for which they con- 
tended were not their own alone, but were " the rights of 
human nature." And, as Christian men and women, we 
are citizens, not only of one country, hut we are citizens of 
all the earth and all the heavens. 

We shall find plentiful opportunities to bring this matter 



home, for it touches life at every point ; such as determin- 
ing the best measures of education and of city management, 
the proper subjects of legislation, the care of the dependent, 
th« restraint of the criminal, and the fashions and customs 
which continually educate the people for good or ill. Theee 
ate many worthy ways of showing public spirit outside of 
political action aiid inside the large field which I have 
deacribed. The good citizen will hold his political power 
as a trust to be used with an eye single for the public wel- 
fare ; but the same love of justice and of service will run 
in every department, in the choice and concerns of his home 
and his occupation, in the principles which govern the in- 
vestment of money, in efforts to remove obstacles and prc- 
mote improvements; giving most attention to what i& most 
important, and so trying to make common life bright, cheer- 
ful, and wholesome. 

We have not enough of this spirit. A few in every institu- 
tion and company carry more than their share of the bur- 
dens which belong to all. And the principal obstruction to 
pr<^ess is not found in lawlessness and vice, but in the 
inertia of masses of respectable people, — ^the lack of public 
spirit. They do not care. It would be a different world be- 
fore another Sunday if only the people were quite awake ; 
if only some thousands of men and women who eat their 
regular meals, and go through the motions of living in a reg- 
ular way, should be inspired with the idea that they are in 
the world on just the same errand that brought Jesus Christ 
here, and should begin to act as members of one body, — 
that body including even the weakly and diseased members. 

Not every citizen can be a statesman, a great leader, a 
popular educator, or "a captain of industry. But every ray 
of sunlight helps to illuminate the globe, every grain of sand 
helps to form the earth, every drop of water helps make the 
sea, and every true life helps bring in the kingdom of God. 

In the Methodist meeting a man rose, and said, " If you 
don't believe I have got religion, ask my wife ! " It was a 
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valid reference, better than the certificate of the class leader 
countersigned by the presiding Elder. Every man who 
would pass for a Christian must be counted where he stands, 
as he appears in his every-day clothes. If his neighbors, 
those who have dealings with him, and have summered and 
wintered with him, can testify that they have found him 
true, so that he will not lie, honest, so that he will not steal, 
and sensible, so that he cannot be fooled, I think that 
perhaps Gabriel himself would go on his bond. When we 
can fill our towns with citizens of that quality, combining 
rectitude with wisdom, the country will be safe. 

But the root of this kind of integrity strikes deep. It is 
the product of the pure heart and the right spirit, and these 
are nourished by secret springs that How from the Unseen 
Throne. So the world at last rests on the moral order, and 
is " bound by golden chains about the feet of God." The 
moral order means for us nothing unless it means every- 
thing ; unless it means the mind of man, vitalized and en- 
lightened by the Mind of God. Thus even our earthly citi- 
zenship is from heaven. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 



"Beloved, 1 pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and be in 

health, even as thy soul ptospere,"— 3 John v. i. 

These words have come down to us in a little note written 
by the aged apostle to his personal friend, " the well- 
beloved Gaius." They express his faith that the soul and 
the body may prosper together, and that life may thus be 
made a happy harmony. 

In all times and lands, men show their good will to each 
other by inquiries concerning health. As a rule, they mean 
bodily health ; and with good reason, for it would seem a lit- 
tle intrusive to inquire after the soul's health, of which we 
have less to say, because it lies too deep for words. 

But health pertains to the whole man, considered as a 
unit, — "A sound mind in a sound body." And the 
present tendency, which represents the New Science of 
Health, is to place the emphasis on the mind ; to care for 
the body for the sake of the mind, and chiefly through the 
mind. 

The mind is the man, his nobler part. The mind without 
the body is still of priceless worth. The body without the 
mind is a mere clod. It has sometimes been said that the 
body, tike any other matter, is outside of the man. Why 
more outside than inside f Shall we not say they inter- 
penetrate each other ? While they are together, the relation 
is so very close that we cannot treat it as a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whatever may be our theories. 

What idea shall we form concerning our bodies? One 
writer says, " The human body is 3 living machine for the 
use of a rational being." Another calls it " a chest of tools." 
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A third says, " There are two of us, — myself and the other 
one, — the soul and the animal." One bright woman speaks 
of her body as " the little beast she lives in." Perhaps we 
shall lilte quite as well the statement of Saint Paul, which we 
have just heard : " Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Spirit, which ye have of God ? " What is that 
Holy Spirit but the pure divinity resident and enshrined in 
our own humanity ? 

So we may think of the body as the external form of the 
internal life, its product and its servant. It has high and 
important functions, and to undervalue any part of these 
sacred frames would be an irreverent folly. It is through 
the body that we coine into communication with the ma- 
terial world, of which it is a part. Every nerve of sensation 
brings in some report of what is going on outside ourselves. 
Mother earth and all its wonders, the sky and all its glories, 
are made known to us through our physical senses, which 
look out and make these discoveries. 

Now every bodily disorder or disturbance impairs this 
communication, and may even garble or falsify the reports 
which come to us of the world without. To the sick man, 
nothing seems just as it is. 

We must distinguish between the body and the mind, but 
it is not necessary to urge that distinction all the time. 
They prosper or suffer tc^ether. All the wise attention 
we give to the mind contributes to the improvement of the 
body. Face, form, and movements are all made more 
complete, harmonious, and handsome in proportion as the 
mind itself is in tine working order. We can distinguish 
between the clown and the scholar from their very external 
aspects, the mind making the form of the man. On the 
other hand, all that is done for the improvement of the 
body — its training, its more complete subjection to the 
domination of reason, to the uses of the intelligence and 
the faculties — contributes to the welfare of the mind. We 
say with Robert Browning : " Nor soul helps flesh now more 
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than flesh helps soul." If a man may be said to live in 
his body, then health is another name for good house- 
keeping. 

The higher ends of life are partly defeated by ill-health. 
The dulling of the senses causes a partial clouding of the 
mind. The photographer knows that, if the light is too dim 
or the film imperfectly prepared, the picture will not be 
complete. So, when the body is out of order, we are less 
sensitive to the impress of nature and spirit. Some one 
says that a disturbed digestion " may hang a thick veil 
between us and God's most glorious attributes." The im- 
portance of a sound body to a sound mind, or the reverse, 
is coming to be felt more and more, as men advance in 
experience. As the connection of body and mind is better 
understood, physiology, or the science of the body, and 
psycholog)', or the science of the spirit, are doing business 
in partnership, and neither can get on without the other. 

But science — if we are to use the term — builds on facts. 
Nothing that denies or disregards a fact is worthy the name 
of science. Pain is a fact. Disease is a fact, however ex- 
plained. Anything that causes pain or disease is a fact ; 
and every cure is also a fact. Science takes note of alt 
facts ; takes note of both causes and cures ; tries to under- 
stand and utilize all for the more complete happiness of 
mankind. Then, if it is also a fact that every degree of de- 
pressed vitality lowers mental power, and that the weakness 
of any organ is so far a stage of paralysis, the question of 
health becomes a very serious one. How often we need to 
be reminded of what we already know ! 

Herbert Spencer says that ordinarily one-half of life is 
thrown away by imperfect health. This is true, not only be- 
cause life is shortened, but because it is impaired in quality. 
The ancient scripture says, " The wicked shall not live out 
half their days." This is offset by the proverb, " The good 
die young." Life is shortened not by vice only, but ig- 
norance, by carelessness, by over-doing and under-doing. 
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The personal habits which dull and darken or weaken our 
faculties are not only suicidal to the body, but they go so far 
to kill the mind. Impairment of nerve force means poorer 
thinking, weaker will, lessened capacity for affection, — a 
lower life. " Every man is a rascal when he is sick," said 
Dr. Johnson ; meaning, perhaps, that the sick man is gener- 
ally obliged to think of himself so much that he neglects his 
relations to others. 

Another fact must be respected. The majority — perhaps, 
a very large majority — of the human race have some physi- 
cal defect, some lack of symmetry, some organ or function 
not in harmony or proportion to the others. It is said that 
we have not so long been up from the animal condition 
as to carry ourselves easily in an erect position. We are 
not fully adjusted to human living ; and some measure of dis- 
turbance or infirmity is a part of our present inheritance, 
and along with it some measure of discomfort or pain. But 
let us recognize the fact that pain has been one of the most 
effective educators of the race. If we could abolish all suf- 
fering, and still remain in imperfect physical conditions, we 
should be confirmed in those conditions. We are obliged 
under penalty to abstain from things that are hurtful and to 
practise things that are helpful. 

There is something to be said on the other side. Nothing 
is really evil and wholly evil which we can turn to good. 
Suffering and pain seem like evils, but they teach divine 
lessons. They are the school of patience, endurance, and 
sympathy. Our very weakness thus becomes a source of 
strength. But health is no advantage to a selfish man, and 
sickness is not so serious a disadvantage to one who bears 
it bravely, sanely, sweetly. To live through any trial and 
rise above it is to be a hero. 

Health is harmony, ease : the absence of it is dis-ease. 
But ease is not the best thing in the world. Often bodily 
health may be a kind of carnal luxury, or selfish indulgence, 
and thence a moral danger, — as it is to multitudes. Many 
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a man loses his soul, in a very serious sense, through the 
very healthfulness of his body, or by living to gratify his 
love of physical pleasure. Hence there has been a reaction 
in some religious circles, a repression of the natural and 
orderly promptings of the body, as if it were the enemy of 
the soul. 

I think this would be a much worse world to live in, if 
nothing ever happened to remind us of our weakness, our 
exposure to change, and of the certainty of death. The old 
Greek dramatist says that " Zeus leads men by suffering to 
thought." So imperfect health has often been a blessing in 
disguise. It has restrained men from violations of law, at 
which they would not have hesitated if it imposed no pen- 
alty on themselves. A venerable Southern statesman of 
great age, when asked how he had held on so long, an- 
swered, " By never being very well," which obliged him to 
care for himself. 

But this necessity of always taking care of one's self is a 
very heavy tax ; and it often withdraws force from other 
concerns, and puts our best and noblest promptings at a dis- 
advantage. Men like Channing may accomplish more in 
low health — as he did through his sixty years — than others 
do who are in full vigor. And there is always this comfort 
for invalids : if they can rise above their condition, and 
convert their seeming misfortune into a friend, then they are 
like the prisoner who forgets his dungeon walls, because his 
soUl " soars and sings in liberty." But even then one does 
not think of the dungeon or of the invalid body as a thing de- 
sirable in itself or to be pressed on general acceptance. He 
who can do good work with one arm disabled might do 
still better if both were at his command. 

There is another reason for valuing our health and pre- 
serving it. It is not merely the extension of life which we 
covet, but that life itself should grow richer and riper. 
The gains of living are cumulative. There is a personal 
satisfaction in social service ; and what a man should give 
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to the world after he is sijct3r ought to be worth more than 
all he could do before he was thirty or forty, simply from 
the increased richness and ripeness of his faculties and the 
wisdom gained through experience. How many of us 
have been ready to cry out, "Oh that I could live my life 
over again, beginning where I am nowl" And yet this is 
just what lies before us during the coming week: we 
begin our life over again now, with the addition of all the 
past. Why not ? Why not walk in the clear light of expe- 
rience, and count it a new departure ? So both the quality 
and the quantity of life, which are dependent on bodily con- 
ditions, go together. We shall hve longer, and therefore 
ought to live better, by taking care of ourselves. 

We are gaining, through the altruism of our time, a new 
motive for health. Not only can a well man render more 
and better service, but he is also more agreeable. All sick- 
ness or bodily imperfection lessens one's social value. Men 
and women of fine feeling do not intrude their ailments 
upon company: they rather prefer to conceal them, they try 
to appear well when ill ; and a cheerful invalid is not an un- 
pleasing object. When we know that our friend is enduring 
much and smiling still, we are in the presence of a hero. 
But there is no music in complaints and groans or whines ; 
and the worst thing, perhaps, in a hospital ward, is the de- 
pressing influence of the patients on each other. I found 
in a note never intended for human eyes, written by one 
who had been long a sufferer, some self-confession of weak- 
ness and pain, with this word added, " But I don't mean my 
friends shall know it." 

Health is often an equivalent for wealth. Indeed, if you 
could choose but one, certainly you would not take wealth 
at the expense of health. Yet many business men are prac- 
tically making that choice every day of every year. One 
may well covet property for the good uses to which it may 
be put for self or others. " If I only had money, what might 
I not do ! " one often hears ; and yet, if we are sound, we 
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are never poor. Every healthy man has the meaos of 
making himself a true benefactor, if only by cheerfulness. 

But the New Science of Health makes much, as we know, 
of spiritual or mental forces as they operate both in the 
cause and the cure of disease. Nearly a century and a hall 
ago Swedenborg wrote, "The states of the mind affect the 
states of the blood, and the states of the blood affect the 
states of the mind." It is an old truth of medical science, 
too little regarded in medical practice. We know the states 
of the mind operate directly on the nerves, and, therefore, 
on every function which the nerves control ; that is to say, 
they operate on our entire physical structure. There is 
something almost awful, and something which may be very 
glorious, in the power exerted on our bodies by our emo- 
tions, our thoughts, our volitions, our imaginations. Faith, 
hope, and joy are body builders and health preservers ; but 
gloom, fear, anger, are body destroyers. Mental energy is 
continually transformed into physical energy, and trans- 
mitted through the nerves to all the organs, tissues, and 
processes, to hurt or to heal. The play of the mind in the 
body is like the play of lightning in the cloud. 

Are we to believe, then, in " mental heaUng " ? Why not f 
We have all both experienced and exercised it. We have 
all helped to make people sick, to our shame : we have all 
helped to make them well by our direct influence on them. 
We have all been affected in both ways by others. Some 
are more fully charged with this power than others, some 
are better conductors, and some are more sensitive receivers. 
Our human world is filled with the endlessly varied manifes- 
tation of this mental force as it operates for the cause and 
cure of disease. When young Susan Lyman was tormented 
with neuralgia, her wise mother thought that " society, friend- 
ship, and love " would be good for the complaint, and so 
prescribed young company. Herodotus recites how the 
dumb son of King Crcesus on the battlefield saw a Persian 
soldier about to strike down his father. The lad had never 
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Spoken a word in bis life. In that moment, then, under the 
impulse of a mighty passion of filial love, he cried, " Do not 
kilt Crcesus I " And, having once found his tongue, he was 
able to speak for the rest of his life. 

1 was once in Tremont Temple when it was packed with 
people, and the Christian Science lecturer called on all those 
who had experienced healing from that kind of treatment 
to rise. In an instant, many hundreds were on their feet. 
It was a beautiful and impressive spectacle. I suppose, if 
the lecturer had called for a similar testimony from all who 
had at any time been healed of any ailment by other means, 
— by the care of mothers or physicians, regular or irregular, — 
everybody in the audience would have risen. Let us respect 
all facts. "God fulfils himself in many ways," and the 
various schools of " mental healers " are doing a most 
important service in calling attention to neglected truths. 
But the first and continuous thing for us to do is to occupy 
the attitude of perfect candor ; to learn as we live, and live 
that we may learn. 

Posting the books to date, we have learned this : The 
vital force which resists disease or restores health always 
operates through the nerves. That force may be set in 
opetation by our own minds ; in some cases, by other minds, 
by electricity, by suitable medicine, and sometimes without 
any agency which we can trace. More often the operation 
of the curative power is unsolicited and unobserved. Our 
ailments are silently swept away by the stream of vitality 
which flows from the hidden Source. Whatever the means 
employed, let us gratefully say, •' He healeth all our dis- 
eases." 

There is no telling, indeed, how far these occult forces 
may go, or what marvels they may bring to pass, nor how 
the divine works in the human. And, just because there is 
no telling, we need not be in any haste to draw checks on 
the bank of the future, nor to build up systems of mingled 
fact and fancy. But it is worth while to have an eye out in 
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any direction where the light shines. [ suppose many wild 
theories and foolish practices originate in the narrowness o( 
our own minds. We do not allow for all f icts : we get hold 
of only one end of a truth, and run away with it, as if we 
had the whole. We do not take account of the endless 
varieties of vital manifestations. " The world is so full of a 
number of wonderful things," and we make room for only a 
few. But we need noi chide ourselves for being chi'dren. 
The laws of the universe which engird us are the "everlast- 
ing arms." " In quietness and in confidence " we shall find 
our strength of body as well as of spirit. 

The new studies of the Science of Health are calling 
attention to the law of use. Not a muscle can be in full 
vigor without exercise, not an organ but weakens and withers 
unless it is used. No theory can be true which denies or 
disregards this law of use. Yet it is only a'half-truth, for 
muscle and organ must also rest. Our friend who exhorts 
us to win "power through repose" is teaching a lesson 
which the time greatly needs. Even when the body is still, 
it may be worn to weariness through the disorders of the 
mind, through the tension on the nerves, which mental 
states put upon us, and through spiritual disturbance and 
unrest. There is no measuring the energy consumed by 
strain and worry. And then, on the other hand, even in 
the most strenuous activity, the vigor of the body may be 
supported by a high serenity of spirit 



Faith, hope, and love are purifiers of the blood. They have 
a peptic quality. They open and enlarge all the channels 
of bodily vitality. As was learned long ago, "The merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine." And the self-control 
which keeps reason on the throne and makes passion serve 
is the best of all domestic physicians. 

But please notice that the conditions of sound health 
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which we are passing rapidly in review depend at last on 
mental causes in every case. Even those physical methods 
to which we resort are employed by the mind. Gymnastics, 
massage, surgery, the administration of medicine, the minis- 
trations of the nurse, — all these are applied by the mind and 
are directed by intelligence. So far as they prove useful, 
they belong quite inside the divine order. All rational ap- 
plications ot knowledge to the cure or prevention of bodily 
ills are among our God-given helps. 

Fortunately for our time, many physicians are busy in 
promoting the longevity of the people by teaching the laws 
of health and removing the causes ot disease. They are 
learning, and consequently confessing, that all medical 
administration — like the nursing itself — is only an inci- 
dent by the way, a side-show, and not the main business. 
Medical attendance may remove obstructions, may give 
nature a better chance; but it supplies no new force. It 
operates only as an invocation to that original Power which 
makes the heart beat in our bosoms. A country practi- 
tioner of the last generation had less faith in his pills and 
powders than in teaching the people how to live. Said he, 
" The only good thing I have ever done in my long prac- 
tice was by persuading them to kick out their air-tight 
stoves and open their windows." 

New Orleans was formerly subject to the terrible scourge 
of yellow fever. Since General Butler drained it, nearly 
forty years have passed with comparative immunity. Louis- 
ville, once subject to pestilence almost annually, has long 
enjoyed the same security. Our neighbor city of Lawrence 
was tormented with typhoid fever. They put in a great 
filtering plant, and with pure water the disease has almost 
disappeared. The great cities of Europe, where the people 
once cried to heaven for deliverance from the black 
death and other devastating plagues, have now become safe 
for human habitation by simply providing for their own 
cleanliness. 

D,£,,t,7P:hy Google 
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The lives of millions of people, through successive gene- 
rations, have been made safer and happier by the adoption 
of rational methods of sanitation. If true science consists 
in respect for facts, what reply need we make to those who 
tell us that all the attention given to sanitary measures has 
wrought no benefit to mankind because material methods 
have been employed instead of spiritual ? Shall we, then, 
go back to the old ways, and let our cellars become cess- 
pools, while we deny the existence of matter and the reality 
of disease, and trust to the God within for protection from 
the consequences of a faith without works ? 

Even in our own city we have reasons for pursuing these 
applications of common sense to common affairs. A few 
years ago the report of the Board of Health was that in a 
part of the city where poor people were ill-housed the rate 
of infant mortality was more than four limes greater than on 
Beacon Hill, In a community of five hundred Shakers but 
three were found in ill-health. One of these was the victim 
of an accident. One inherited disease. The third had im- 
paired hearing. The other four hundred and ninety-seven 
were all in fair health. How came this ? They all believed 
in cheerful living, and held it as a religious duty to take 
care of their bodies. They believed in pure air, simple diet, 
easy garments, no dust-breeding furniture, regular hours, 
active industry, and time divided between books and work 
and healthful play. The contrast comes when we read that, 
within a few months in an English city where ii,ooo men 
volunteered for the South African War, 8 ooo were rejected 
for physical incapacity ; and that, of the 3,000 who were 
accepted, more than a third barely passed. And in a large 
city of France more than 60 per cent, of the grown men 
have been found unfit for military service. These facts are 
directing attention not simply to the importance of health, 
but to the awful wrong of the industrial conditions and 
social vices which work these miseries to humanity, 

Of course, attention is directed also to the responsibility 
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of parentage and the right of every child to be well bom. 
The hereditary burdens we all bear, of weakness and of 
defect and distortion, must often remind us of the witty 
wisdom of Oliver Wendell Holmes, when he said that, to 
correct these things, we must begin back with the grand- 
mothers. Well, we may begin now with Ihe grandmothers 
and grandfathers of the future. Sociologists are not en- 
couraging us to look for salvation from physical degeneracy 
through the fashionable system of athletics which trains a 
few scores to be exhibited as a spectacle to thousands, who 
pay a gate-fee simply to witness the strength of others with- 
out growing any stronger themselves. 

Science recalls us, as religion does, to simple and tem- 
perate living. To live simply is not so easy in these 
days of lavish expenditure and long bills of fare. The 
doctors know that with most of us there is a bias in favor of 
self-indulgence : appetite is not always on speaking terms 
with reason. This is nothing new. Long ago a classic 
writer said : " You ask the gods for good health and a 
beautiful old age ; but your tables are opposed to it, they 
fetter the hands of the Deity." God himself cannot give 
good health to the glutton and the drunkard. 

One of our leading physicians admits, as many have 
done, that the construction of a perfect science of medicine 
is an absolute impossibility. Our only guides are experi- 
ence and such common sense as we happen to have with us, 
and it is only a quack or a fanatic who talks of infallible 
cure-alls. And yet on many sides are signs of great prog- 
ress ; every one of the " pathies," as they are called, is 
able to show a record of cures. Science is humble, know- 
ing its limitations. Yet it is also hopeful, because inspired 
by the principle of progress. Here, again, science and 
religion keep step. 

It was once thought that disease was caused by the soul 
staying away too long from the body, so that the body 
began to pine and die. In this grotesque statement is the 
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bint of a serious truth. The body lives by spiritual power, 
and it declines when that power is withdrawa or when it 
declines. All sensual vice means lack of soul. Till the soul 
is " on top," till a man is king of his own body, there is no 
true freedom for him, and only degrading slavery. Cicero 
says, " It is kingly so to live as to be a slave, not only to 
no man, but to no appetite." 

Thus we are learning to trust more and more to the 
spiritual forces, to a spiritual interpretation of life itself, and, 
therefore, to rational living. All is under law, and therefore 
belongs properly to the dominion of intelligence, the do- 
minion of science. But science takes nothing for granted. 
It advances with slow and cautious step; and it must even 
then hold all its conclusions subject to correction as later 
light may command. 

Happily for us, there is One Mind in this universe that 
knows all things better than we know anything. Even if 
our childish thinking is true, it is always far less than the 
truth ; and our health and life would be very insecure in our 
own keeping. Behind medicine, hygiene, sanitation, behind 
or within mind and nature, is the original, eternal, exhaust- 
less Life which is the light of men. 

In recent years we have heard many a precious testimony 
to the wisdom, love, and power which are ever present and 
ever active. Some of you have heard James Freeman 
Clarke, as he led your prayers, address the Spirit which is 
" above, around, beneath, and within." Perhaps also you 
have been comforted by Wesley's hymn of trust:-— 

" On Thee alone I wait, 

Thou who canst aD things do; 
On Thee, Almighty to create, 
Almighty to renew." 

In that Presence our pride of knowledge is laid low, for 
we become aware that faith is more than sight; and we 
humbly commend body and spirit to Him which is able to 
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do above all that we know how to ask or to think. Then, 
unscared by the mysteries which enshroud us, we wait what- 
ever comes. We wait the wearing out and falling away of 
this transient phantom garment ; and the victor soul cries out 
in triumph, " My flesh and my heart fail ; but God is the 
strength of my life, and my portion forever." 
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THE NEW MISSIONARY. 



" Hon beautiful are the feel of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and hiing glad tidings of good things 1" — RouAMS x. IJ. 

All mankind would sa.y that the bearer of good news has 
a welcome ofBce, is never an intruder, and needs to make no 
apology. And what would you say is the best of all good 
news, the gladdest of all tidings ever told on this earth? Is 
it not the proclamation of the love of God for mankind f 
And it is all the more welcome because it has not been ex- 
pected. For two reasons men have not felt very sure of the 
good will of their Creator. First, because many of the facts 
of life seem hard and bleak, and even cruel, as if man in his 
weakness and exposure had not adequate wisdom and power 
to take care of himself, and was not well taken care of by 
Providence, and must make the best of a bad situation. 
" If there is a God, is He not too great to think of such little 
creatures ? is He not too far away to be within call ? and is 
He not indifferent?" Further, men have not found it easy 
to believe in the good will of the Supreme Ruler, because 
they have felt more fear of His justice than confidence in His 
mercy, as if He were severe in aspect and stem in judgment. 
For man has felt himself to be an offender. His conscience 
has reproached him ; and, if his own heart condemns him, is 
not the All-seeing Power sure to condemn him, too ? 

The religious teachers have made much of this shadowy 
side of human life and character. They have spoken of 
God as jealous, angry, and sure to pimish with a heavy hand 
the transgressions of His creatures. Man owes obedience. 
He confesses that obligation. He owes service ; but he is 
hopelessly bankrupt, and he fears that his Almighty Creditor 
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will grind him down and demand every last farthing, and 
perhaps imprison him as a hopeless debtor in a dungeon. 

Then Uke a song out of the sky comes a note of heavenly 
joy, a proclamation of pardon to criminals, of Uberty to cap- 
tives, of the opening of the prison doors to them that are 
bound, of sight to the blind, of healing to the sick, an offer 
of deliverance from every form of evil, deliverance for soul 
and body. This is the good news of God. Not only that 
He is king, master of the situation, and has us in His grasp ; 
not that He is a despot before whom we must crouch and 
grovel and beg. "When ye pray, say Father." Nothing 
in His government, nothing in His mind, nothing in His feel- 
ing or purpose, prompts Him to withhold from His creatures 
any kind of good. He loves every man, and seeks the love 
of every man in return. He loves the lowest and the worst, 
and calls them to come up and share the highest and the 
best. 

This was the good news, the " gospel," as they called it. 
This is what I take to be the meaning of such teaching as 
we find in the Sermon on the Mount ; in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, who was welcomed back from his wanderings ; 
in the spirit of the great Prayer ; and in the emphasis which 
is put on the Fatherhood and the brotherhood. It is good 
news of God, from God, for all mankind. 

And why has not such news been welcomed with eager- 
ness and with shouts of joy ! It was so welcomed by some. 
The more humble, receptive, those more conscious of need, 
the poor in spirit, found in this message divine comfort. 
But others turned away. The proud grew scornful, the hard 
girew harder. It was lost on the selfish, who saw in the life 
on earth simply an opportunity to get something from each 
other. It drew no response from those who were not willing 
to confess their faults. It was a call to repentance, to turn 
from evil to good, to turn from the courses of life and 
thought and feeling that separate man from God. So it was 
that the call which reached and melted the chihilike heart 
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and the sin-sick soul was an offence to the self-righteous, the 
comfortable worldling, and the brutish sensualist. 

After the death of Jesus, his apostles or missionaries 
went forth, and preached this good news in his name. He 
had prepared them to meet rebuffs and persecutions. His 
own preaching was not always successful. Some had re- 
ceived the word with joy, many cared nothing for it It was 
resisted by vested interests, — the interests of a selfish priest- 
hood and of the sordidly prosperous; by the stockholders in 
the older creeds ; by the hangers-on in the temple services ; 
by the manufacturers of the images and idols which found 
a ready market; by the cattle-raisers who supplied the 
market for the sacrificial feasts which were held in every 
town throughout the Roman Empire. It took three hundred 
years to change this situation. Then the altars fell, and the 
pagan temples became houses of Christian worship. Even 
a partial acceptance of the good news has made this a dif- 
ferent world. 

. Primitive Christianity was spread wholly by persuasion. 
But, when the Church became so large and powerful that it 
could control worldly and political organizations, then force 
began to be employed for the spread of the new religion. 
The tribes of Europe became nonunally Christian, partly by 
compulsion. To great populations was submitted the alter- 
native, " Be baptized, or die " ; and they preferred the water. 
In many cases the missionaries bent their energies to the 
conversion first of the kings and the chiefs, and then the 
people changed their religion under orders from their supe- 
riors. But little instruction was given ; and this related mostly 
to ceremonial observances or to mythical stories. An Amer- 
ican colonel is said to have ordered his adjutant to detail 
thirty men to be baptized, that his regiment might not seem 
behind another in which a revival was in progress. Such a 
proceeding could be no more ludicrous than that by which 
many of our ancestors were " converted." Christianity was 
paganized quite as much as Paganism was Christianized. 
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I have just been reading the letters sent to Charles Fifth, 
the king of Spain and emperor of Germany, by Hernando 
Cortes, He recounts to his sovereign how he had invaded 
and conquered Mexico, by sword and fire and prayer, to 
extend the dominions of the emperor, and to plant the 
Christian rehgion among the heathen. He butchered those 
who resisted and baptized those who submitted ; and there 
were days when from eight to fourteen thousand were bap- 
tized by the priests who went along with the army. 

At this very time Martin Luther was raising in Europe the 
standard of the Reformation ; and the greater part of Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, and Sweden was turned away from 
the papacy. Then the Roman Catholic Church redoubled its 
exertions, and created missionary orders of priests who, with 
heroic devotion, carried its standard to various parts of the 
world. This activity for the spread of religion in the Roman 
form has been kept up ever since. 

For three hundred years the Protestants hardly sent a 
missionary anywhere. About a century ago there was a 
great awakening. The Baptists took the lead. Other de- 
nominations became impressed by the Great Commission to 
"go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature," Men and women willingly offered themselves to 
this foreign service. Funds were raised. The churches rang 
with enthusiastic hymns and prayers for the conversion 
of the world. And from that rime to this the movement 
has been growing, and was never pushed so urgently as now. 
The churches have come to accept it as a duty to spread 
to the ends of the earth the tidings of salvation ; and in the 
main, I think, with sincere devotion and honest love of 
human souls. 

The records of missionary service can show a glorious 
roll of martyrs who have fallen in distant lands and isles, 
among the wild people whom they have sought to save. 
The means employed have been chiefly reasonable, and 
calculated both to enlighten and to uplift. It is true many 
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of those who have gone on this sacred service have had 
much more zeal than wisdom, much more earnestness than 
tact. What is the total result of all this toil and sacrifice ? 
Measured against the vast non-Christian population of the 
world, it seems small indeed. Yet it would probably com- 
pare favorably with the outcome of apostolic labor during 
the first hundred years of Christianity. 

But the Protestant missionaries have not been wholly free 
from temptations to use unspiritual means, as Roman Cath- 
olics have done. The great Chinese Rebellion, which was 
suppressed in the sixties by the English general Gordon, 
had been heartily supported by the missionaries because 
the rebel leader was beUeved to be favorable to Christianity. 
Thus missions became mixed up with political considera- 
tions ; and we can understand the Chinese saying : " First 
comes the missionary; then the consul; then the gun- 
boat." The better class of missionaries have stood aloof 
from political alliances and doubtful mercantile operations. 
John Williams, the missionary martyr of the Pacific, said, 
" I dread to see an American vessel come to our port ; for, 
though she may bring missionaries in her cabin, she brings 
in her hold the death waters of damnation." The sowing 
of those far-away lands with such mixed seed as the gospel 
of Christ and the vices of civilization has gone far to 
produce the shameful and bloody wrangle in which the 
nations are now involved. 

For our own policy of Philippine conquest the churches 
are largely responsible. Roman Catholics have favored it 
because they believed the United States government would 
protect the claims of their Church to the vast property 
acquired by the friars. It is favored by the Protestants in 
turn, because under American sovereignty they can send 
missionaries to a country from which papal rule has hitherto 
excluded them. " Every shot opens a door for Christ," it 
has been said. Thus our soldiers are hailed as allies of the 
Prince of Peace, But one of the saintliest men I have ever 
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known urges that orthodox believers, to be consistent, should 
see to it that only converted men risk their lives and souls 
on the battlefield. There is something sharper than satire" 
in this appeal. Those who really believe that the sudden 
death of the unconverted drops a soul into endless woe can 
hardly look on with smiles while thousands are being hurried 
to a hopeless eternity. 

The whole theory and practice of foreign missions is now 
widely distrusted by some and scouted by others as imper- 
tinent meddling with the inherited and established religion 
of other people, " Shouldn't we resent it," it is said, " if 
pagan emissaries came here to upset our religion ? " Gen- 
eral McClellan and Dean Milman once met in Switzerland, 
and fell into conversation. They agreed that the two great- 
est afflictions that had thus far come to mankind were the 
fall of Adam and the landing of the Pilgrims, because the 
latter event led, as they said, " to the coming of those infernal 
Puritans, who can never be satisfied with managing their own 
affairs, but must be meddling with the affairs of others." It 
is from this view-point that Chrisrian missions are now sub- 
ject to criticism. They are held up to angry ridicule as 
meddlers with what does not belong to them. 

This is the outcome of the situation already described. 
The imperfections and unwise methods of missionaries are 
exaggerated, while the real merits of their work are partly lost 
to sight. 

But everything depends on the spirit and the methods of 
the missionary. Does he go simply as a critic, censor, and 
destroyer of other men's faith, as an assailant, or as a con- 
spirator against their peace and their civil government and 
order ? Does he go in a patronizing, condescending manner 
and as an ill-mannered intruder ? Or does he go as a man 
among men, a friend and brother, in the spirit of him who 
"took on himself the form of a servant," and who brought 
" glad tidings of great joy for all people " ? There may be a 
noble missionary motive and there may be a wise missionary 
method. . 
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Would you not say that what is good for everybody ought 
to be within the reach of everybody, and that it is kindness to 
bring it within the reach of everybody ? Would you not say 
that one who has found out what would be a benefit to his 
fellow-men has no right to keep it wholly to himself ? The 
desire to make good things common property is just what we 
mean by love. Shall we not agree that the instructed owe a 
duty to the ignorant? Else why do we build school-houses 
and employ teachers ? Shall we not agree that the fortunate 
and the prosperous owe a duty to the unfortunate and the 
less prosperous ? And, if we have heard the good news of 
God, shall we not share it with those who have not heard it ? 

" Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? " 

The new missionary and the new missionary motive look 
out on the world through this window of simply love for our 
kind. The greatest thing in the world, the greatest thing in 
heaven, is the love which seeks the real welfare of mankind. 
It is a saying of Dr. Johnson that " no man is good unless he 
seeks the good of others " ; and he adds, " No man has the 
highest Idnd of goodness unless he seeks the highest good of 
others." One need not then vindicate the bearer of good 
news. 

The decline of the old theological terrorism has made 
room for a better opinion of the Creator. It is not often 
said that He will condemn thousands of millions of immortals 
to endless woe, simply because they never heard of Him. 
The missionary motive may be less tense, but it is not less 
tender. Not to " snatch men as brands from the burning," 
but to Uberate and enlarge and gladden their minds and 
hearts, to help them to better ways of Uving; to acqiiaint 
them with their rightful spiritual inheritance, that they may 
come into possession of those blessings which are meant for 
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all mankind, and which so many are missing through igno- 
rance. 

So there is a new way of thinking in the air, a new way of 
thinking about pagan nations. They are not the forgotten 
and forsaken outcasts that they were formerly considered : 
they are the children of God. He has given them some 
measure of Hght ; and, if faithful to that light, they are ap- 
proved and accepted. But those who have clearer Ught can 
do them great service, as the wise can always help the igno- 
rant, and the strong the weak. 

Where and what should we be if nobody had " meddled " 
to our advantage ? All the useful inventions, the machines 
and utensils which we now use, could we have learned of 
their existence or found their use without some help ? Not a 
knife or fork, hardly a tool or an implement of any kind, was 
invented by us who enjoy them. They became ours through 
methods which correspond in substance with the work of the 
missionary. Our ancestors and alt the nobler part of man- 
kind have followed a poUcy which has caused thousands of 
good things to become common property. Our arts and sci- 
ences, our laws and liberties, are largely due to the generos- 
ity and costly sacrifices of those who lived before our times. 
Our best institutions rest on a kind of missionary basis. 
Through the schools, intelligent education is provided for 
children: through the churches, spiritual education is pro- 
vided for our communities. Some of us think there is one 
Name which holds it all, one great personality which sym- 
bolizes the divine and the human, — the God for us and with 
us. And we think the making men acquainted with that 
Name and all it stands for will help to make them better 
acquainted with everything God is doing for His creatures. 

The very heart of the missionary motive, as in that heart 
which broke on the cross, is simple disinterestedness. We 
cannot conceive of Jesus as collecting a fee for his dis- 
courses or going about hunting for customers to buy his 
Spiritual wares. He instructs his apostles not to provide 
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their own supplies, but to depCDd on the people for support, 
because " the laborer is worthy of his hire." That is, it was 
all right they should live by preaching ; but it would have 
been all wrong to have preached for a living. So the mo- 
tive preserves itself in simplicity and purity only where the 
work of religion is done from love to mankind, and not from 
the promptings of selfishness. 

Along with this purification of the missionary motive are 
coming the improvements in missionary methods. The mis- 
sionary now, the better kind of missionary, does not take it on 
himself to show men that they are wrong, so much as to show 
them the higher right; not to tell them that they are in 
darkness, but to let the light so shine that they themselves 
can see and rejoice in it. He begins by paying due respect 
to all the good and true that he can find in the native relig- 
ion, as the wise preacher recognizes all that is good in 
human nature. 

A tremendous lesson on this subject is just coming to us 
from China. How is it that the missionaries have failed to 
secure the respect of those people ? Partly, it appears, by 
an assumption of superiority ; partly by assailing the native 
religion ; and still more by their alliance with the evil forces 
of civilization, or by exciting in the minds of the Chinese 
people a suspicion that these foreigners are the advance 
agents of mercantile and political interests. Again, the mis- 
sionaries have often failed through distrust of human nature. 
But the true missionary proceeds — as Jesus seems to me to 
have done — on the persuasion that between the human 
mind and truth, and between the human heart and good, 
there is a natural affinity ; that men are hungry for the reality ; 
that the living word is suited to the nature and needs of 
inan, as the seed is suited to the soil and the soil to the seed. 
We have seen that this is qualified by the lower passions of 
mankind ; but, if the appeal of truth and love is to succeed 
at all, it must address itself to something divine in the 
human. The true missionary, like every true teacher, must 
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throw himself on the original instincts of those he seeks to 
reach. If these instincts are awake and active, the response 
will come : If not, his business is to move on, and try another 
iield. 

The Unitarian experiment in Japan, of which we were told 
nearly a year ago, illustrates this method which seeks to 
enlarge the view and illuminate the mind without a direct 
attack on the native religion, and with a candid and glad 
recognition of its value. Instead of weakening the old rever- 
ence, the missionary seeks to confirm it by clearer revela- 
tions. 

A similar method is followed in James Freeman Clarke's 
book on " Orthodoxy : Its Truths and Errors." He pays 
tribute to the divine wisdom that gave rise to almost every 
doctrine of the creeds, and then shows how inadequate is its 
expression. So does the wise missionary go to the Hindoo, 
the Buddhist, the Confucian, to salute with respect whatever 
of good he finds ; and then show to them, if he may, the 
larger and clearer view. In the same spirit, it is the mission 
of Liberal Christians to help on the process of winnowing out 
the chaff in the interest of the wheat. So Jesus, seeing the 
Jews holding fast to Moses and the Prophets, says, " Very 
well ; what Moses and the Prophets foreshadowed, I come 
to make plain." So Saint Paul takes a text from a Greek 
poet who had said, " We are the offspring of God," and de- 
velopes it as a vital germ of gospel truth. The true prophet 
comes not to destroy, but to fulfil ; not to tear down, but to 
build. It may be necessary to remove rubbish, yet even 
such destructive work is for the sake of construction. 

The largest fulfilment of truth is in its application to life 
and character. Truth is, that righteousness may be. Here 
is the missionary emphasis. We are not to occupy the at- 
tention of mankind with matters of ritual, with doctrinal 
disputes, with mere speculations about God or Christ or 
heaven or hell or pre-existence or post-existence. There is 
no vital value in these themes or any other, except as they 
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may be used to touch the springs of faith in the soul, — faith 
of the man in his own sou!, in the soul of his brother, in the 
Supreme Soul. Whoever can do this beautiful work in any 
land or for any human creature belongs to the apostolic suc- 
cession, and proves that he is Heaven-sent. 

And, oh I my friends, there are so many perplexed and be- 
nighted souls ; so many afraid of their own questions ; so 
many who see no path opening upward to God or to the 
near-by heaven of light and love. If we have found such a 
path and seen such a vision, can we be indifferent? Of 
course, we cannot help others unless we have been helped 
ourselves. But, if we have found the " pearl of great price " 
in our simple faith in the Fatherhood and brotherhood, in 
the spirituality of life, then we shall be all the richer for 
sharing this divine possession with the greatest possible 
number. We have, then, a mission — have we not? — to 
reach by whatever methods we find most effective those who 
are not reached by others, and this without antagonism or 
controversy. 

The supreme need of mankind must be met by that kind 
of gospel which carries with it at once light, hope, and 
moral impulse; which not only cheers men with a clearer 
vision of what is true, but sdrs in them a deeper longing for 
that which is right, and at the same time helps them to 
accept life itself as an assurance that this is a friendly uni- 
verse. 

And what is Christianity but the life of Christ continued 
and enlarging itself in the life of mankind ? What is that 
but the love of God and man, that unity with God and man 
which Jesus realized and taught, and which we are to realize 
and teach ? 

His personal history is a miniature of the fortunes of man- 
kind. He was misunderstood ; be was resisted ; his teach- 
ings have been perverted. And yet, however, slowly, some- 
thing of that glorious power penetrates our hearts and trans- 
forms the world, slowly, but surely, working the same 
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changes, the same kind of changes that it wrought in those 
fishermen of Galilee and in Saul, the persecuting Pharisee, 

— the changes which overcome evil with good. 

We should be pagans toJay, perhaps blind worshippers of 
idols, if there had been no missionary work done among our 
own ancestors. And the church that aspires to be Christian 
must share this Christ-like passion of spreading the kingdom, 

— the knowledge of God and the love of God, with the 
knowledge and love of man as welt, among all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. 

Have we any mission ? Are we sent here on any errand 
in this world f Have we any message of truth and love for 
mankind ? That will depend on the depth and strength of 
our own impressions of God's love and truth. If we have 
freely received, it will be our part freely to give. And any 
small service which we can render by sending a single ray of 
light where there is darkness, a single impulse of good where 
there is evil, a single stir and throb in a human heart that is 
dead and dull, will surely be a part of the same work which 
nineteen centuries ago took its place as the foremost thing in 
human history, and brought the " glad tidings of great joy for 
all people." 
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THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 



" The power of an endless life." — Hebrews vii. 16, 

As both text and title of an Easter sermon. I take one of 
the most impressive and instructive phrases in the Book of 
books. The more we ponder it, the deeper seems the mean- 
ing, — a meaning that may reach far beyond the thought of 
the writer. When the teacher points to a particular star, the 
pupil who looks may see more than the star, — may see 
whole constellations. The subject is vastly greater than 
the sermon. Indeed, the preacher who takes his business 
seriously must often regard his most earnest words as child- 
ish lispings and stammerings. 

But let us try in these Easter meditations to dwell on a 
kind of life which is not only endless or indestructible, but 
mighty in its active operation. And not only mighty, but 
available for practical human uses, like the current of force 
that flows from an electric power house. For we are to 
think not only of an endless life, but of the power of an 
endless life, and of the uplift that goes with the very thought 
of it. 

" Life " is a great word because it represents a great fact, 
the one fact — perhaps the only one — which nobody ever 
doubts. To express utmost certainty, even the little child 
says, " As sure as I am alive ! " And life is the fact out of 
which we quarry all our thinkings and our experiences. 
How could we have thoughts or feelings if we were not 
alive ? I think we shall never get over the wonder of it. 

The topic is timely. We celebrate the festival of ihe 
Spring, the wakening and rising of the creatures of nature 
that have been dead or sleeping through the long winter. 
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And, as Christians, we celebrate the resurrection of Jesus. 
Not that we pretend to know or need greatly care what be- 
came of the body that was taken down from the cross and 
laid in the tomb. But we share the faith of Christendom 
that his spirit rose triumphant, and that he showed himself 
to his friends in some form which they could recognize- 
No wonder they said, " He hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light." " Life and immor- 
tality" suggest always the fruitful Easter theme, even when 
the questioning spirit of the age makes pulpit and pew shy 
and uncertain what to say or think. 

The imagination and the faith of Christendom kindle and 
glow over the story of the risen Christ. Whatever explana- 
tion we give to the event, it must still be referred to the 
same cause which at this moment is making our hearts 
beat,— the same cause which makes the buds to swell and 
the birds to sing. It is the power of an endless life in some 
of its manifold operations. "God raised him from the 
dead," they said: just as he himself would say that God 
clothes the lilies and feeds the sparrows. All events, the 
common as well as the uncommon, belong to the universal 
order. 

I wish it were given me to speak worthily as well as rev- 
erently of the power which carried our great Brother 
through the bitterness of death, and opened to him the gate 
of highest glory, — the glory of his Father and ours. If, as 
some think, he merely fell into a swoon on the cross, and 
revived from apparent death in the cool air of the tomb, 
this would add one more to the long list of marvellous re- 
coveries from serious injury, — recoveries which would be 
impossible unless an adequate power of life were present 
and active. This view would account for the empty sepul- 
chre, and would agree with the narrative in the Third 
Gospel, wherein the Master is made to say to his frightened 
disciples : " Behold my hands and my feet t Handle me 
and see ; for a spirit hath not Hesh and bones, as ye see me 
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have I" Yet there would be no great signiScance in a re- 
turn of the spirit to resume for a time the old perishing 

But if he showed himself spiritually, or in an "astral" 
body, as they now call it, which entered when the doors 
were closed, and vanished mysteriously, — as Luke also re- 
ports, — then we get a hint of a strange change which may 
take place at any death. The spiritual may spring from the 
physical as the winged insect springs from the dull chrysalis, 
or the bird from the broken shell, or the new plant from the 
dying seed, " Their eyes were opened, and he vanished out 
of their sight." May this mean that they saw him for the 
moment with some quickened inner vision, and not with 
their natural eyes ? 

Some things we know not now we may know hereafter. 
We need be in no haste either to affirm or deny. Our faith 
in the endless Ufe and in its infinite power need not depend 
on miracles or documents. We are alive: the power works 
in us, and in all things we see or know. Whenever we 
speak of the resurrection of Jesus or of others, we refer to a 
divine cause. " God hath raised up the Lord [the Master], 
and will raise us up by His own power " ; that is, by the 
same power which is raising the trees and flowers from the 
death of winter. When the Athenians mocked at the travel- 
ling preacher who told them of the resurrection of Jesus, 
Paul asked, " Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
that God should raise the dead ? " as if it were quite inside 
of the order of things. Even if it were proved a fable, it 
would still set us thinking about unseen realities. 

But we get no moral advantage from merely believing that 
a wonderful thing happened, unless that wonderful thing 
helps us to see and feel that the power which caused it is in 
some way related to ourselves, and our welfare or destiny. 
Common things may give us a key to the uncommon, or 
the uncommon may shed light on the common. They both 
belong to one order. The story that Jesus was raised from 
Caogk 
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the dead, and showed himself alive, has made an immense 
impression on the religious feeling of mankind. To me it 
gives new meaning and dignity to what happens every day, 
and inspires high hopes of greater things to come. 

But where does our life come from ? These countless, 
invisible germs in seeds and eggs, that in a few days will 
expand into stalks and blossoms, and into creatures that 
creep or fly or swim, where do they get the power to grow 
and move? When we say "God makes them," we use 
words that hide our ignorance, hardly understanding what 
we say. Herbert Spencer speaks of "an infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed." He does not vent- 
ure to say "an infinite and eternal intelligence," or " wis- 
dom" or "love," but simply an "energy," or in-wotking 
force. But, surely, that energy must be adequate to the re- 
sult : it cannot be inferior to its own production. If it pro- 
duces life, it must be alive : if it produces intelligence and 
goodness, it must be intelligent and good. Thus reason 
joins with faith in tracing all things to the living God. He 
is the endless life : it is His power which works in all forms 
of nature. Hence the infinite and eternal energy which 
produces and sustains all things is a life without end, as it 
must be a life without beginning. It could not spring from 
nothing ; it could not die into nothing ; it must be self-exist- 
ent and eternal. 

So the power of an endless life is behind and within all 
the living forms we know, from insect and grass-blade up 
to man or angel. This is the power which makes possible 
creations, renewals, resurrections ; and because it makes 
them possible, they are never incredible. 

Certainly the creative energy which we call " endless " 
gives rise to many transient forms. There is the vital force 
which works in the seed and shapes the blade, the stalk, the 
bud, the blossom, the fruit. We call it " vegetable life." It 
finds building material in air, light, soil, moisture. Other 
germs unfold into creatures that creep or walk or fly or 
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swim ; and that vital energy which fashions the wing of the 
insect and the bird, the nimble foot of the fox and deer, or 
the tin of the fish, we call "animal life," But the grass 
withers, and the flower fades ; the giant tree lies down in 
the dust ; all the living creatures of the earth crumble and 
perish. The forces that are active In the material realm 
cease their work ; the clock runs down ; the machine wears 
out ; there is no perpetual motion. The earth is a bubble ; 
" sun and moon and stars decay." 

Is death, then, the law of all, or is life the sovereign of the 
universe ? Is there any loss or waste or diminution of pro- 
ductive energy ? Does the life exhaust itself ? Will God 
die ? And we who are thinking of these matters, we who 
are the only kind of creatures that can ask such questions, 
what is to be our fate ? Our bodies, we know, must, like 
other bodies, return to the earth from which they were made. 
But when we come up to death, will it stop us like a blind 
wall, or will it be a gate that lets us pass through to find 
ourselves in a larger place ? Will the power of an endless 
life let us drop into nothingness, or will it take us up and 
carry us forward in its safe keeping forever ? 

An answer of immortal hope comes to us not only in the 
resurrection story : it comes in the instincts of each awak- 
ened soul. If that instinct did not originate all such stories, 
it has at least made it possible for mankind to believe them. 
The power of an endless life is only another name for the 
power which works in our spirits to make us conscious par- 
takers of the divine nature as the outcome of all our training 
and experience. We think, and our thoughts wander up 
and down eternity. We aspire, and our aspirations reach 
toward the infinite perfection. We love, and our affections 
seem like a pledge written in our souls that we shall be 
loved forever. We hunger and thirst for righteousness ; and 
shall we not some time be filled ? In all our nobler moods, 
we ask, how can we be satisfied until we awake in the like- 
ness of the Wise Goodness ? 
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The energy which works as vegetable life to produce 
plants, as animal life to produce beasts and birds, must 
work as spiritual life to produce spiritual beings. Can we 
doubt that this power is capable of imparting its own quali- 
ties to beings of its own kind, — the qualities of wisdom; and 
virtue and immortal life and blessedness ? If, then, endless 
life is possible to such as we are, it must be our share of the 
life from which we come. Let us say " Father I " Let us 
salute ourselves and each other as His children ; and if as 
His children, then as heirs, — "heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ." 

If a man could really believe in endless life for himself 
and his fellows, and could accept it as a spiritual opportunity, 
what would it do for him ? I think, in the first place, it 
would exalt and ennoble the present earthly existence as 
part of a larger whole, while making us aware of its exceed- 
ing littleness and brevity as compared with that larger whole. 
Next, it would make him strive to see or find eternal values 
in all experiences, getting out of this state something worth 
taking to that. Further, it would reconcile him to the slow- 
ness of present progress, foreseeing that there is an ampli- 
tude of time for growth. It would make him patient under 
trials and afflictions, since these are " but for a moment " 
when set against the " far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." And how immeasurably it would enhance his 
reverence for every human soul, and so save him from the 
sacrilege of selfishness I 

Yet all these high considerations would go for nothing with 
the man unless his faith turned to the quality of life rather 
than to its length. What would endless existence be worth 
to a swine or an oyster, remaining as they are ; or to a spirit 
confirmed in selfishness, falsehood, and evil ? But our high- 
est hope is that the mercy which "endureth forever" will 
find in the larger life ways and means of supplying saving 
discipline for all souls. 

It is high time to make such a subject practical. We may 
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take it for granted that nothing will last, or can last, unless 
it is worth preserving; that nothing can live forever, unless 
it shares the quality of the only life that is endless. Our 
spiritual qualities of faith, hope, and love can continue only 
through vital connection with their inspiring source. 

" Hitch your wagon to a star," says the sage ; that is, avail 
yourself of the heavenly forces. Or, as the ancient prophet 
would say, " Take hold on the strength of God." The 
street car is taken along when it is connected with the elec- 
tric circuit. A current of divine power takes us along when, 
by simple faith and faithfulness, we get into connection with 
the endless life and its qualities. For any partial disconnec- 
tion we suffer delay. This is the mischief and the misery of 
sin in all its forms. We must beware, I think, of any theory 
or any practice which deludes us into a belief that we can be 
released or excused from the need of self-possession and 
self-direction. If the heavenly powers do not operate within 
our thoughts, feelings, and will, to shape us into harmony 
with themselves, we are practically without God, or, at least, 
our vital connections are impaired. 

One solemn fact is too often overlooked. The same wind 
which takes the skilful mariner to the desired haven will 
drive the unskilful one out of his course or throw him help- 
lessly on the rocks. The same light, air, and food which 
promote health and comfort to the well man may distract 
and torture the sick. The same appetites which minister to 
the beauty and completeness of life when exercised in their 
proper order and function, may become the most cruel 
slave-drivers. And the same high Power which works to 
confirm the good man in his goodness will work to confirm 
the wicked man in his wickedness, riveting the chains of 
evil habit even while he repeats his faithless prayers. 
" Lead us not into temptation " is a petition that we may be 
saved from our own weaknesses and errors, and from the 
abuse of good things. 

We often accuse ourselves of a lack of thoroughness. 
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Our experiences seem shallow and superficial. We have 
but a faint and feeble sense of reality. Our inlook, outlook, 
and uplook are all too dim to serve as actual vision. What 
does it mean ? Perhaps, it means too little vitality. 

" 'Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant : 
More life, and fuller, that we want." 

We must let on the power, Our whole being needs to be 
deepened, broadened, and enriched by inward energy, by 
the vitalizing spirit, by a touch corresponding to the sun- 
warmth which is beginning lo prick the fields and forests 
into springtime beauty. 

"Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me," is the prayer of 
the penitent David. What do we need so much as more of 
the life-giving power? We are never quite forsaken, else 
we should sink into a bottomless pit of woe, or annihilation. 
If we could partly realize all that is being done for us at 
this moment and at all times, there would be no ground for 
misgiving. The mightiest scenes of history might well 
seem, tame to us if we could half understand the life-proc- 
esses of our own bodies and minds. 

Our connection with the endless life must be more close 
and constant than we realize. Can you tell how you came 
to have any power to think or choose, to love or pray, to 
wonder or worship ? There must be a kind of vital energy 
that produces these mental or moral results, just as there 
is a power of life which produces animals and plants with 
their miraculous organs and their curious instincts and 
actions. There is a power that takes us along, and that 
piower is manifest in our own faculties. We are taken 
along, as the earth is taken through the wintry months 
of storm and cold, without haste and without rest. 

Have we not had many resurrections already to newness 
of life ? Have we not been lifted out of many a grave of 
sadness and gloom ? Our faith is so small, and we expect 
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SO little, that the blessing often comes as a surprise, like 
the sun breaking through a cloud. A young girl, bruised 
by rude words and heartless treatment, fell into a kind of 
hopeless grief, rage, and despair. Suddenly, in answer to 
no prayer of her own, her heart was flooded by a rush of 
tenderness and pity for those whose cruelty had made her 
suffer. Did she need any angel or revelation to tell her 
that this nobler feeling was divine in its quality and divine 
in its origin ? 

This kind of evidence is sufficient for those who have 
it. Through all the gray days and dark nights, there is the 
sun ! All the while that our little planet shifts its position, 
receiving here less and there more of light and warmth, the 
central glory shines on undimmed, and exerts the full power 
of its attraction, holding our wavering globe to its orbit. 
What an image is this of the endless life and our revelation 
to it? 

An Italian artist once painted a picture of Mary and the 
Infant, with Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples in the back- 
ground. Why did he not choose the hills of Bethlehem and 
of Nazareth ? He meant to tell us that the Holy Mother 
and Child do not belong to Judea and to Galilee alone : 
they are at home in Italy, they are at home everywhere. 
So the endless life is endlessly reflected under countless 
forms and in all varying conditions. As the sunlight is 
reflected from all surfaces on which it falls, so the truth 
shines with varying clearness from all the creeds. We read 
the same holy law and blessed gospel in a thousand blun- 
dering versions and awkward dialects. We rejoice with 
Whittier 

" That all of good the Past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad ; 
Our common daily life divine, 



The power of the endless life is incessant, unspent; cre- 
ation forever goes on, — 
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The energies of truth, too, are unimpaired and unwearied. 
The grace which brings salvation works wide as human 
need. The trump of resurrection sounds in our day and 
in our hearts as a summons, a glorious summons, to shake 
off our sinful slumbers and awake to righteousness : " The 
hour Cometh, and now is, when the dead hear the voice of 
the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live." Every call 
to sonship must come from the Father. 

I^et us accept the power, and help ourselves to the life. 
How, do you ask f By yielding promptly to any influence 
that draws us toward the best; by raising our thoughts 
toward the higher ranges of existence ; by embracing duty, 
and making it our delight ; by bringing conduct into har- 
mony with the true law, so far as that law is made known 
to us. 

The imperfect human parent delights in giving good 
things to the child. Why do we doubt that the great Father 
cares for the needs of all His family ? We know that He 
has put it into the heart of the mother to give her life for 
the offspring. Why do we read with doubt that God so loved 
the world that He sent a teacher of righteousness and a 
messenger of grace .' We accept the beautiful miracle 
which cures the hurts of our flesh. Why do we reject the 
mercy which brings healing to our sin-sick souls? Chris- 
tianity apart and out of the question, and Jesus forgotten 
for the moment, why do we not find the germs of this grand 
faith and hope and love and life in the experiences of every 
day? Then the Christ of the gospel would appear as the 
glorious illustration and enforcement of truth written in our 
nature. 

The divine power thus becomes humanized, and gives to 
our life "the victorious tone." "We are more than con- 
querors " through him that loved us before we loved him. 
We take hold of a strength that is not our own. Now we 
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can overcome our weaknesses. Now we can endure our 
troubles. Now we can bear our burdens, perform our tasks, 
meet and resist the social pressure, overcome the world, and 
become its saviors through the willing sacrifice of self. 

This is what I have tried to say this morning : There is 
possible for us all a way of life which brings the assurance 
of its competency to all our needs and of its own everlasting- 
ness. That assurance does not come from theory or ail- 
ment. It comes from experience. It comes from sonship. 
When we find our place in the family of God, we are among 
the immortals ; and we know it. Endless life belongs to 
Him, and to the qualities that are like Him ; belongs to all 
the holy virtues, to truth and love, to purity and rectitude, 
to the child who is one wilh the Father. Is not this the 
method of Jesus? When our humanity blends wilh divinity, 
humanity can no more die than God himself can die. If 
we are to live forever, we must begin by sharing the life of 
Him who lives forever, — of Him who only hath immortal- 
ity, and who only can give it. 

The worldly, the selfish, the sensual, the godless, the un- 
spiritual, — are they to live forever ? If so, it must be by 
the development of some arrested germ ; or by passing 
through those inward changes or rebirths which will open 
their being upward and prepare them for spiritual posses- 
sions and enjoyments. The power of the endless life must 
produce those transformations of character which alone can 
fit any of us for heavenly societies and heavenly occupa- 
tions. 

What prospect is there for our poor relations, — the ani- 
mals ? If they are destined to a future existence, I think 
they, too, must undergo such changes as will lift them up 
to a higher plane, suited to their peculiar nature. It is con- 
ceivable that they may continue to exist as celestial creat- 
ures of their proper kind, refined from giossness, in a state 
as much superior to their present as the angel is superior to 
the man. Does not the whole creation groan and pray for 
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deliverance ? Is there not wisdom in the ancient saying that 
"the incorruptible spirit is in ail things " ? 

Of course, we know nothing at all of such matters, and do 
not need to know. But it will do no harm to speculate a 
little if we do not make too much of it. It certainly does 
not hurt us to sympathize with our humbler fellow-creat- 
ures. For one, I find it not exactly easy, yet quite possible, 
to believe that no spark of conscious intelligence will ever 
be extinguished, and that in the far reaches of eternity there 
may come a fulRIment of the sublime prophecy of the writer 
of the Revelation : " Every created thing which is in the 
heaven and on the earth and in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Unto Him that sitteth on the throne 
and unto the Lamb, be the blessing and the honor and the 
glory and the dominion unto the ages of the ages." 

But our Easter interest centres in human destiny, " This 
is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent. He that hath the Son hath 
life ; he that hath not the Son hath not life." I understand 
such ancient words to mean that the higher form of life is 
present only where the spirit of sonship is present ; where 
one shares the Father life, the God life. They who know 
God as their Father by rising into the spirit of sonship are 
joint heirs of immortality. The ultimate sonship of all 
mankind is the hope held out by the Christian gospel as we 
read it in the light of the Fatherhood. This glorious hope 
can only be realized through the inward power of that Life 
which was "in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end." 

But we need not wait, — not an hour. The gate of the 
Heavenly City is not shut by day or night. Through that 
open gate of faith and faithfulness we may enler now and 
here. Thus may we find the glad beginnings of the life of 
God, from God, and with God. This is to share the resur- 
rection power; this is to belong in the company of him 
whose Name we celebrate to-day with solemn joy. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.* 



" He was a burning Mid a shining light ; and ye were willing for a 
season to rejoice in his light." — John v. 35. 

I THINK those members of the Alliance who are present 
would gladly be excused from hearing, when they are called 
to a religious service, of the subjects which have occupied 
their attention chiefly every night of the week ; and it has 
seemed to me good to bring a noble personality before us 
this evening, and to remind ourselves of a great spiritual 
work, the benefits of which probably every one of us has 
shared. 

The description of a famous preacher of nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and of the impression made on the people 
of his time, seems to me singularly applicable to the char- 
acter and career of Phillips Brooks. He was a burning 
and a shining light. Eight years ago this man of God van- 
ished from among us, — a man of God all the more, perhaps, 
because at the height of his power and popularity he re- 
tained the heart of a boy and the simplicity of a child. One 
might quote also what Luke says of Barnabas ; " He was a 
good man, full of faith and of the Holy Spirit ; and much 
people was added to the Lord." 

David is spoken of as a man who " served his generation 
by the will of God." Phillips Brooks had a special mis- 
sion to a special time, — tbe time in which he lived. The 
tides of spiritual life were running low. There was a lack 
of relish for sacred things ; worldllness was submerging the 
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churches. Some were content with the "ioim of godli- 
ness " ; others were floundering among perplexities and be- 
wildeied by intellectual difficulties. The old supports were 
giving way, and make-belief was becoming a substitute for 
living faith. Then a new voice was heard. Then we saw 
religion treated in a new way. There was a new method of 
approach to the human soul. Every morning, perhaps, we 
awaken with the soft touch of light on our eyelids. The 
father of Montaigne would never allow the sleeping child to 
be awakened except by music. Something like light and 
music went t<^ether in the appeal of Phillips Brooks to 
sleeping souls, charming like a song out of the sky. Those 
who heard were moved, thrilled, solemnized, and esalCed. 

Now that the beautiful story of his life has been so largely 
told, we know that his preparation for public work was 
gained by diligent study, by the careful training of his fac- 
ulties, by a wonderful openness and docility of mind, and 
by intimate communion with the invisible Teacher. His 
confidence in divine aid or inspiration never made him in- 
dolent or careless. It has been said that he who goes into 
the pulpit should " take the whole of him " to the place and 
to the task. PhOlips Brooks took all his faculties into bis 
work. Dr. Allen says : " Heart and will w&re intensely 
alive, and in organic fusion with his reason. His affections 
and will were in partnership with his brain." He delighted 
in Greek and Hebrew, in ecclesiastical history and syste- 
matic theology ; but " his genius ranged far and wide," and 
he had rare power to convert everything into nutriment, to 
assimilate learning to life. Henry Ward Beecher said: 
" When I eat chicken, I do not become chicken. Chicken 
becomes me " ; and whatever Phillips Brooks took into his 
mind was appropriated as nourishment. So he cannot be 
counted among those who have gone forth to afflict mankind 
with the bad breath of ill-digested scholarship. 

His note-books show that he compiled, from a large range 
of reading and observation, "pithy sayings, epigrams, and 
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similes, many hundreds of which afterward appeared and 
reappeared in his sermons." Thus he not only enlarged his 
vocabulary, but furnished himself with help^ to soul-expres- 
sion ; not for parrot-ltke prattle, but as rolling-stock for trains 
of thought. Some great words, as we know, stand like hand- 
some portals to temples, or like rich windows, whose light 
hallows and beautifies the interior. His mind had this kind 
of rich furnishing ; so that, if we could have looked within, 
it would have seemed like a glorious gallery abounding in 
the imagery which was to serve him for thought as well as 
for expression. He was receptive as the ocean is of rivers, 
drawing from all sources, — from nature, history, holy books, 
experience, traditions and, I think most of all, from what 
James Russell Lowell calls "that original and eternal Life 
out of which all the traditions have arisen." With this 
simple, childlike openness to all forms of reality, his mind 
became like a mirror which caught and reflected images 
from the double world of matter and spirit. 

No man can take in more than he has room for. He 
must not be narrowed or belittled by his own prejudices, 
by bondage to antiquity, or by that passion for novelty 
which also shuts the soul from access to the treasures of 
the rich Past Nor must he be cramped by official or social 
pressure, nor spoiled by what has been called the "silly 
side of ministerial popularity," nor by any kind of theolog- 
ical terrorism which scares the mind out of its growth. 
Many a man, it is said, is hindered from looking truth 
calmly and fearlessly in the face because he is "all the 
time giving side-glances to see what is to become of his 
soul." As if there could be any safety for the soul in not 
seeing the truth I The best evidence of his strength and 
freedom of mind was in this : that he had no need to assert 
his right or to declare his independence ; he simply took it 
for granted, and went on his way rejoicing. 

The people of Boston, it is said, like those of old Athens, 
delight in nothing so much as " to tell or to hear some new 
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thing," But Phillips Brooks did not seek to please or to 
win them by novelties or sensations : it was his r61e to pre- 
sent old familiar truths with new illumination and fresh en- 
forcement. It is said that " we all need to be sometimes 
reminded of the things we already know"; and his biog- 
rapher says that " lifelong the secret of his power was to 
enter, and ever more deeply, into the meaning of old famil- 
iar things." 

Some rather slow moving and altogether respectable 
people were afraid of the soundness of his doctrine because 
the common people heard him too gladly. Reverence was 
shocked by the pressure of so many elbows in a crowded 
church. It may sometimes be true that " wisdom shows a 
narrow path, with here and there a traveller " ; but most of 
us preachers would be glad of some other proof that our 
gospel is pure than the smallness of our congregations. 

Whatever gift of genius, personal power, or human charm, 
belonged to this man, all was consecrated, all became fuel 
for the altar. Men admire brilliancy of oratory and the 
play of masterly intellectual force, but in hearing him they 
forgot to admire. They were face to face with realities of 
a higher order than rhetorical or artistic exhibition. 

In his note-book is found a passage copied from Bacon, 
which, perhaps, gives a hint of his intellectual methods and 
processes. This is the extract; " That is the true philoso- 
phy which renders most faithfully the voices of the world, 
and is written as it were at the World's dictation, and is 
nothing else but the image and reflection of the world, — 
adds nothing of its own, but only repeats and resounds." 
This, as I have said, made his mind a mirror to receive and 
reflect the realities of the universe, and to fill it with such 
images as shadow forth the truth of thought and feeling. 
Here are some lines worthy of Saint Francis, of Assisi : " It 
will be," said Phillips Brooks, " a happy day for man when 
he once more has eyes to see the wondrous beauty and pe- 
rennial youth of the earth that is his mother and sister in the 
love of God," 
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Things unseen by the outward eye became very real to 
his inner sense. This made him a poet and a poet-preacher. 
In his earlier life, during his student days, there was seldom 
a day in which he did not write some verse, though not for 
publication. Now a poet who has tiue insight becomes for 
us all an interpreter of life and of ourselves ; and such an 
interpretation every one seeks. His hearers could see what 
he saw. Eveiy man could see his own life as a part of hu- 
man life, could see it also as coming like a gift from God. 

Browning noted that we first enjoy, when we see them 
painted, things that we have seen with careless eyes a thou- 
sand times before. This man of God spoke in pictures, like 
the greater preacher of Galilee. His dramatic instinct was 
strong. He was suffused with sentiment, as well as rich in 
thought. But as he saw the danger of maldng truth a mere 
plaything for the intellect, so he saw the danger of making 
goodness a mere plaything for the feelings. One author Was 
said to raise fine ideals for the market, but not for domestic 
consumption. We cannot say that of the man who contin- 
ually sought to apply to his own life every principle which 
he taught to others. 

The worst evil in the world at any time — and perhaps 
the only evil of any time — is "holding the truth in un- 
righteousness," or knowing better than we live; knowing 
good, but not doing it; taking it out in talk or in fine 
fancies. A whole nation might be supposed to write " Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity " in its constitution and on its 
banners, and yet use all its powers to crush the very princi- 
ples it proclaims. 

No man has any business to set up as a teacher of religion 
unless he believes that he has some divine message, some 
truth from the mind of God which is offered to the minds of 
men. But our preacher must bum as well as stune. Truth, 
even, is not enough simply because it gives us light. The 
preacher who merely shines may chill us with the very brill- 
iancy of his intelligence, like the cold light that glitters on 
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icebergs. He may present truth in a clear, strong statement 
which commands admiring assent, and yet leaves us just 
where we were ; perhaps a little more knowing, but not a whit 
more pure, and rather guiltier, because henceforth we hold 
more truth in unrighteousness. 

Hence the light which shines must also warm. God is 
light, but also God is love. The blending of light with love, 
or of wisdom with goodness, is what we mean by divine life, 

— the life which becomes ours, as fast as the light of truth 
and the warmth of love kindle their holy flame in our con- 
sciousness. And the kindling spark may come from the 
living word, especially where the living word comes from a 
burning and shining messenger. 

" The greatest power on earth or in heaven is the personal 
power," So said Dr. Samuel Eliot. "The expression of 
truth through personality," — truth incarnate, or made alive, 

— was Phillips Brooks's idea of preaching. " The words 
which I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life," 
says the Christ. This inner vitality of the word makes it 
possible that it should communicate vitality to all who truly 
receive it. So the human part of personality must be 
charged with divine qualities. All forces and faculties 
within the man need to be raised to the highest power, and 
then directed to this highest use. 

We find Phillips Brooks at twenty-one searching his own 
mind, cross-questioning his own thoughts to make sure of 
their vital quality, their working value. He believed that a 
thinker should be the most practical of men, " for," he adds, 
" a noble principle, or a noble thought, is a living power ; 
God's blessing is on it." Consider what this means! If 
he speaks from conviction, it means that his own thoughts 
moved him to reverence ; that what went on in his own mind 
was worshipful. Indeed, in one connection he speaks of 
thought as being a form of worship along with prayer. 
When shall we learn to love God with all the mind as well as 
with all the heart ? . 

D,g,t,7P:hy Google 
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" Duty is more than doctrine," he says ; but he does not 
foi^et that right thinking Is back of right conduct. So he 
could never be indifferent to what is true. He says : " We 
talk of harmless error, but no error is harmless. If it does 
no other evil, we cannot reckon the injury it does by merely 
filling the place of truth. To have the mind occupied 
with what is not true is to prevent its being occupied with 
what is true." We may give another term to the same 
caution : Mow large a part of every human life is filled with 
what seems innocent enough, and yet proves morally ruin- 
ous, because it occupies time and thought to no good 
purpose, and thus makes vital virtue impossible 1 

Behind the living word of Phillips Brooks, I think there 
was the authority of a deep experience. One who heard 
him much through many years, and who had known him 
"as a boy, and from youth till death," says, " He spoke as 
one who knew — who knew God." He also spoke as one 
who knew men, and so could search their lives as with an 
X-ray. 

In his sermons there is an almost utter absence of con- 
troversial matter. He rarely falls into doctrinal discussion, 
and is not given to ai^ument. He seldom tries to prove 
what he says ; but, like his Master, he holds up the light 
that it may shine on us, that it may show us to ourselves, 
and that it may let us see the path, the way of life. Thus 
he takes for granted the self-evident quality of spiritual 
truth, as commending itself to every man's conscience. 

Any object which we both know and love becomes ours 
simply by knowing it and loving it To know and love is to 
appreciate, and to appreciate is to appropriate. Nothing 
which we do not appreciate is a real possession. To know 
without loving or to love without knowing is to miss the 
best. Now we are helped to know God through His mani- 
festations to us ; and we are helped to love God because we 
discover that He first loved us, — the highest manifestation 
of all. Thus to display the divine manifestations and express 
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die divine love becomes the means of helping men to ap- 
preciate, appropriate, and possess the divine life. So 
Phillips Brooks would not waste time in trying to convince 
doubters of the truth of a verbal creed. He knew that, if a 
man's opinions were right, that would not save him if the 
man were wrong. Or if his opinions were wrong, and he 
came honestly by them, he would not be condemned for an 
iutellectual mistake. Deeper than any doctrine was the 
moral need of the human soul. So his aim was to illumi- 
nate the intelligence and to stir the feelings, but always 
that he might reach the conscience, move the will, and so 
uplift the whole life. 

He had an instinct for the just, the true, the beautiful, 
and the good which did not need to be enforced upon him- 
self, and which sprang to the front and took possession of 
the activities of his mind without apparent effort of his own. 
Every truth which found place in his intellect made haste to 
enthrone itself in his conscience and in his will, and then to 
urge utterance that others might be sharers of the blessing. 

One of our ministers, who was an occasional hearer, says 
that, after leaving the church, he never could remember 
what had been said nor formulate the principles or doctrines 
to which he had listened. "But," he added, "life always 
seemed to me more worth living. The world seemed finer, 
and I better fit to live in it." " That is a good sennon 
which does thee good," said Matthew Henry. The Scotch 
woman who heard Chalmers could not tell a word of the 
sermon. She only knew that she went straight home and 
burned her false half-bushel 1 

Hundreds of times that handsome face looked down on 
the crowds of people. How did they appear to him? How 
did a congregation look ? He saw, always, I think, a com- 
pany of souls. How did the great human world present it- 
self with all its countless millions i As a world of souls, 
— souls of priceless value, immortals every one of them, — 
every one of them dear to him because dear to that God 
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who made them, and the Christ who had given himself for 
them. In describing the true preacher, how well PhilUps 
Brooks describes himself 1 "He looks into their faces as if 
he saw behind each of them another face which shone 
through theirs, and gave to their sordidness its own dignity 
and value." He caught the note of divine compassion for 
the bewildered multitude of souls, — every one needing light 
and help and guidance from above, every one in danger of 
missing the way and falling into woe and evil, every one 
capable of rising into beauty and blessedness. "God so 
loved the world." This is the key to every divine manifes- 
tation ; and it is the key to all apostolic power. And Phil- 
lips Brooks " so loved the world." 

He says, " I am not concerned what the world can do for 
me, but what I can do for the world." This spirit would 
make any one of us a positive power for good. It is the 
spirit and the motive of Jesus : " For their sakes I sanctify 
myself, that they also may be sanctified through the truth." 
He had a modest estimate of himself, but a very high esti- 
mate of his duty; and this was the basis of self-respect. 
He felt that be had no right to undervalue his own powers. 
" Unless we learn that our own lives are essential," he says, 
" we shall never live them well." 

I think he had no vulgar prejudice against the rich, and 
no disposition to level society downward. He neither 
shunned nor flattered the cultivated and the fortunate- 
He was a patrician democrat. Like Governor Andrew, he 
m^ht well say that he had never despised any man because 
he was poor or ignorant or black. Human sympathy runs 
on a wireless telegraph. The poor of Boston knew by in- 
stinct that the man who for twenty years was the rector of 
the richest church of the city was at the same time a faith- 
ful friend and willing servant of " the least of these." It 
was the cab-driver who said on the day of the funeral, " We 
have lost our Bishop." 

Social and worldly distinctions might go with him for 
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what they were worth, — poor or rich, wretched or happy, 
learned or ignorant, saintly or sinful, — but all were called 
to the Father's table, and it was his business to give out the 
invitation. To his brother preachers he says, "Until we 
have learned the universal language of sympathy, how may 
we hope to speak so that all may hear us?" When the 
partisan orator speaks, the partisan audience applauds. 
When the sectarian preacher speaks, the members of his 
church rally. When the prophet speaks tor God and man, 
and speaks the truth in love, the hearts of many people 
respond. 

There is another form of breadth, which is better than 
toleration, — the breadth of fellowship, which includes the 
wide variance of belief and practice, both within the church 
which he loved and without. What a rebuke there is for all 
bigotry and narrowness in these words of Phillips Brooks ! 
"Let us reverence our neighbor's way of finding truth." 
This is a phase of Christian duty not sufficiently recognized. 
It is quite as important that we should honor the right of 
every man to be fully persuaded in his own mind as it is to 
adhere in faithfulness to our own personal convictions. It 
is one application ot the Golden Rule. In this very thing 
he represented one of the best tendencies of the time. 
Thank Heaven, we are not roasting each other for difEer- 
ences of religious opinion so much as our forefathers did. 
There is more of that respect for the rights of mind which 
appears in the teachings of Jesus and in the letters of Paul. 

] think, in presenting PhilHps Brooks as a preacher, it 
would be a serious neglect not to speak of the importance 
he attached to salvation by grace ; that is, to his deep per- 
suasion that man has no power of his own to recover from 
sin or from its effects ; he must have help, that help is freely 
offered, and must be freely accepted. Of course, this is 
true in the same sense that no man can cure the hurts of 
his flesh. " He forgiveth our sins ; he healeth our diseases." 
It makes no great difference whether the lack of harmony 
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between man and God is due to man's apostasy or to his low 
development ; whether the race has fallen or has never come 
up. In either case, its need of the creative uplift is the 
same, and the need of the human response to the divine call 
is the same. 

This doctrine of grace sweeps the whole field. The 
angel who through countless ages of fidelity has been most 
confirmed in his devotion to the divine will is still as depend- 
ent on grace unpurchased and unmerited as the most 
sunken sinner. The greatest Son of God " can do nothing of 
himself." This universal dependence would mean universal 
despair if we were not dependent on a good God. So 
Phillips Brooks preached the fatherly love of God as the 
fountain of all our hopes, and saw no other explanation of 
the gospel of Jesus but that he was the messenger of that 
love. 

The deaf, dumb, and blind Helen Keller once said to 
him, " Please tell me something that you know about God ! " 
Is it not the cry of the deaf and dumb and blind world ? 
He met the dear child with these words of sweetness and 
light : " Love is everything. And if anybody asks you — or 
if you ask yourself — what God is, answer, ' God is love.' " 

But the doctrine of God's love is a perilous doctrine un- 
less it is rightly received. As the sun which melts the wax 
hardens the clay, so the same divine influence which makes 
one man better makes another worse, simply from the dif- 
ference in their way of receiving it. We must accept that 
love as a quaUty of our personal experience and life, — we 
must love like God, — or the chasm widens. So no great 
religious movement was ever brought about by simply set- 
ting men's heads right Phillips Brooks urges us to decide 
for the right every time, as soon as we are sure what the 
right is. He says, "The longer you mean to be a Chris- 
tian without becoming one, the worse your chance." He 
finds the mainspring of all moral life in "the belief that 
there is in us a real power over the future, to turn the false 
to the true, the mean to the noble, the unholy to the punL." 
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He urges on himself the necessity of being thorough, 
even in his intellectual processes. If, for a moment, any 
subject dumed attention, he would concentrate his thought 
on it long enou|^ to make sure of a true impression, " All 
mental carelessness lessens our capacity for faith, makes 
us not only less believing, but less able to believe, as also 
every unworthy affection makes us less able to love worthily 
in future." I think we have all proved it. The founda- 
tions of OUT life are laid in secrecy and silence ; and, if 
these bidden foundations within are false, character will be 
built on a lie ; our very virtues will give way under the press- 
ure of any strong temptation. 

One observer says, " Phillips Brooks approached men on 
the side of their hopefulness." It was his gracious part 
not to condemn, but to save ; not to alarm, but to win ; not 
to drive, but to draw. He wielded no thunderbolt, but 
beckoned with loving invitation. James Freeman Clarke 
defines scolding as " speaking the truth unkindly " ; in which 
case the unkindness generally takes eflect, I think, and the 
truth does not. This man never scolded. He was the 
bearer of good tidings ; and millions of men think better of 
themselves, as well as of their Maker, because he has lived 
and spoken. His influence has been like a change of 
climate, — the summer softness of heavenly airs after the 
harsh east winds of an austere theology. 

He disclaimed belief in "total depravity," yet saw the 
woful fact of human sinfulness, saw how it darkens our 
souls, and separates between the divine and the human. 
But his faith never staggered or stumbled because of the 
evils of the world. The superstitions, bigotries, and crimes 
that have blotted the history of religion were no stumbling- 
block to him. What blackness of darkness can disprove the 
existence of the light to one who sees ? One clear sunbeam 
proves the sun. " To read of some Christian life amid the 
darkness of Church history is evidence of the reality and 
power of our religion." 

D,g,t,7P:hy Google 
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Our interest is not chiefly ia the candlestick, but in the 
light ; not in the preacher, but ia the message ; not in the 
church as an organization, but as a centre of light, as an op- 
portunity for getting and giving good, as a moral power- 
house for generating and distributing the forces of life. 

John Ruskin would have us " so live that our sons and 
our sons' sons in ages to come might still lead their children 
in reverence to the doors out of which we have been carried 
to the grave, saying : ' Look, this was his house. This was 
his chamber.' " Phillips' Brooks has left only spiritual de- 
scendants ; but there grew in him a desire to leave behind 
him a memory and example which should help the future. 
He wrote these four lines : — 

" Living a life that men shall love to know 

Has once been lived on this degenerate earth, 
And sing it, like some tale of long ago. 

In ballad-sweetness round their household hearth." 



Do we ask, or need to ask, what was the standard of life, 
the ideal of character, which he represented by his word and 
his work ? Likeness to God, sonship to God t Through son- 
ship rising out of selfishness, sordidness, and sensuality into 
the life of goodness, — the life of peace because of purity. 
He believed in conversion as an orderly development of 
what is deepest in the man, as orderly as the bud opening 
into the flower and the flower ripening into the fruit. 

He was a burning and a shining light. That light still 
burns and still shines, and not from him alone. Whenever 
the truth is welcomed in any mind, there shines the light of 
God. Whenever love enters a heart, there glows the warmth 
of heaven. And every spark may burn and shine in its 
humble degree as faithfully as the noonday sun. Let your 
light so shine. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF CHURCH LIFE* 



Sixty years ago Boston was a city of but a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. There seemed no lack of churches, 
— about seventy, — and the number was increasing quite as 
rapidly as the population. Indeed, it was a church-building 
period. Between 1835 and 1849 the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists established twelve new societies within our present 
city limits ; the Episcopalians and Methodists, seven each ; 
the advance of the Baptists included the popular move- 
ment which blossomed into Tremont Temple ; the Roman 
Catholics also added eight to the number of their houses of 
worship;! even the Unitarians, least given to proselyting, 
started eight new churches and chapels. 

Following the financial panic of 1837 there had been 
a succession of revivals, promoted by such preachers as Dr. 
Kirk, for whom the Mt, Vernon Church was built in Ash- 
burton Place, Elder Jacob Knapp, the eccentric son of 
thunder, and later by Charles G. Finney, a man of great 
power. The city was the scene of periodical excitements, 
healthy or morbid. Religious fervors and fevers alternated 
with chills. If the so-called evangelicals were defective on 
the rational side, and kept the minds of their followers 
running round in a narrow circle of doctrines and emotions 
with little freedom or progress, the so-called liberals in 
turn were low in spiritual temperature. Their church ser- 
vices were elegantly formal, being monopolized by the min- 
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ister and choir; and the rich and poor did not meet 
tc^ther as if one God had made them all. 

Meaatime a new and vigorous growth was springing up, 
though little observed. The creeds were challenged by 
men who had looked beyond them, and who were measuring 
the world by the new standards set up by Emerson and the 
Transcendentalists. The current ethics were challenged by 
those who saw in the churches the tacit supporters of 
slavery and the obstructors of social reform. Causes like 
these were detaching some serious people from the ejcisting 
religious organizations, and many were out in the cold " in 
search of a religion." 

Then came back to his native city James Freeman Clarke, 
a vigorous young man of thirty-one, who had experienced 
a baptism of spiritual freedom, enlargement, and enterprise 
by eight years of experience in the West. He knew the 
local situation. He believed there was room in Boston for 
one more church, and need of it 

What kind of a church should it be ? His correspond- 
ence shows that he brooded over that question for many 
months. Certainly, it should not be one more church of the 
conventional pattern. It must not be based on opposition 
to orthodoxy or advocacy of Unitarianism. It must not 
represent antagonism to any party or people. It must be 
wide open to all forms of truth and good, and to all sorts 
and conditions of men. It should be ready for any good 
work, as well as every good word. It should represent liberty 
and union in religion, — a church of free souls, calling no 
man or sect master, and claiming no authority over each 
other. " What I should like best," he said, " would be a 
church founded on elective affinities, and not on the purse 
principle." 

To his mind, all noblest ideals, all high aspirations, pure 
purposes, and holy hopes that look Godward, were sym- 
bolized by the name of Christ, — the representative of 
Divine Humanity, the inspired and anointed head and 
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leader of A progressive movement for the emancipation, 
purification, aod elevation of all souls, — a name and move- 
ment too large, inclusive, and sacred to become the private 
property, trade-mark, or monopoly of any set or sect. " My 
object would be," he wrote, "not to form a congregation 
of Unitarians, but a Church of Christ." 

The material was partly prepared. A group of serious, 
dissatisfied, inquiring and aspiring men and women — of 
much intelligence — had for some time been meeting in 
private houses for consultation and improvement; and he 
was welcomed to their company. 

In Februaiy, 1841, he hired at his own risk a place for 
Sunday evening meetings. By plain, straightforward, 
practical discourses, he secured the attention and interest 
of the thoughtful and hungry, and was already finding, 
through affinity, his future associates, — a company of the 
elect. Bible classes, which continued many years, were be- 
gun " at the house of Mr. Peabody in Bowdoin Street, which 
was also the home of Lucy Goddard," long a luminous 
and most helpful member. Mr. Clarke was recognized and 
accepted as a leader of sanctified common sense and courte- 
ous faith. 

Still, he sought out the advice of his brethren, the Boston 
pastors. Some were indiiferent, timid, or distrustful. Was 
there not room enough in existing churches ? — a question 
grimly suggestive. Might he not weaken them by drawing 
away parishioners ? Others, along with Father Taylor, the 
sailor Methodist, gave him God-speed; but -the strongest 
support came from within. What were difficulties to Great- 
heart ? 

Dr, Channing was then sixty-one years old and within 
eighteen months of his death. He had long felt the need of a 
forward movement, and had been grieved by the reluctance 
of the churches to respond to the need of the time, " Always 
young for liberty," he saw " more danger in formality than 
in eccentricity." He entered heartily into the spirit and 



plans of the younger man ; and they had long conversations, 
especially about the fonn which the new organization should 
take. Mr. Clarke proposed to build on " faith in Jesus as 
the Christ, the Son of God " ; Dr. Channing thought these 
words less intelligible than " faith in Jesus as a divinely ap- 
pointed teacher of truth," But Mr, Clarke saw the need of 
life and love, as well as truth ; and he clung to the confes- 
sion of Peter as " the rock " on which the Church Universal 
must rest. 

So it came to pass that on the 27th of April, 1841, at the 
house of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, probably in West Street, 
forty-three persons subscribed their names to this covenant 
and bond of union : — 

" We untie together in the following faith and purpose : 
Our faith is in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. And we 
do hereby form ourselves into a Church of his Disciples, that 
we may co-operate together in the study and practice of Chris- 
tianity." 

Fifteen others signed a few days later ; and by the first 
annual meeting the number had grown to one hundred and 

Some one wrote to the New York Observer that a new 
orthodox church had been organized in Soston ; yet neither 
evangelicals nor liberals looked on it with unmixed approval. 
The religious gossips of the town were unable to classify it, 
and for several years it was not mentioned in the city direc- 
tory. As Mr. Clarke was often in the company of Emer- 
son and his friends, some said he had started a church of 
Transcendentalists, 

• In the Book uf the Covenant, neil la James Freeman Clarke'l name, (taod Ibose of 
Dr. Nathiuiel Peabody ind his wile, ELiiabelh, follawEd by his Ihree diughten : Maiy, 
who married Horace Mann; Sophia, »ho became Ihe wife of Nathaoiel HawihoriKi 

George G. and Walter Channtng. G«rge W. and Sophia Bood, Witliam F. ud Isabella 
Weld, Prof. John Farrac and his wife, Elica, Edward aod Margaret Winilow, Samuel 
E. and Caioilne Bracketl, Samuel and Elizabeth Cabot, and Henry Willianiti, Jr.. with 
big wife aod sialer Harriet. Mr. Willianu suTvived all the olber fiiat ^uen, and left 
us but a few weeks alEO to join his noble companions- 

An appendix to this sermon gives a list of those who may be called Ihe '* ground floor 
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It is easy to see how it soon came to be reckoned as one 
of the Unitarian churches and to accept their fellowship. 
Lines were sharply drawn ; and few Trinitarians felt free to 
enter a church which welcomed Unitarians, and whose min- 
ister had received Unitarian ordination. Besides, most pf 
the first members had come of that lineage. And the Uni- 
tarians alone were generous and just enough to recognize 
this company of disciples as Christians. So the law of 
elective affinity again took effect. But Mr. Clarke never 
ceased to proclaim the inclusive and unsectarian principle. 
Under the leadership of Jesus, he found the centre of a 
catholicity which knows no exclusiveness, and heeds neither 
Roman, Anglican, nor other limitations. 

He regarded the confession of "faith in Jesus" as a 
spiritual rather than a doctrinal expression.* He disclaimed 
any intention to build on a creed, or on any kind of " intel- 
lectual coincidence." He sought and found a form which 
would hold the church wide open to all of every name who 
"profess and call themselves Christians." 

But much Scripture phraseology has been damaged for 
intelligent use by dogmatic interpretation, or by keeping 
doubtful theologic company. Perhaps there was room for 
Dr. Channing's dread of language that might need explana- 
tion. Dr. Clarke never weakened his hold on the Christo- 
centric position ; yet in his later years he delighted to con- 
dense the expression of his religious faith into these four 
words : " From God, for man." 

In 1893, when the church was more than half a century 
old, the possible ambiguity of its platform was met by the 
adoption of an explanatory resolution that " nothing in our 
basis of organization is intended, or ever was intended, to 

•Mt.Cluke'i conilructioii o< Ihe langu^c wu thua given id lasj: "Thoae who 
hivs put tlirir namct on (he Chuich Book . . . expreu their [aiih or confidence in Juui 
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operate as a doctrinal condition of merabership ; and that 
we welcome to our fellowship all serious-minded persons 
who can unite with us, in the freedom of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, for the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man," * 

Discipleship means pupilage. To join this church has 
never implied a profession of religion as something already 
attained : it has signified a desire to enter the school of 
Christ as a learner, and then to put the lessons in practice, 
like an apprentice. Any one can join as easily as a boy or 
girl can be enrolled in the public school ; as easily, let us 
say, as a Galilean peasant could join the company that 
gathered on the hillside or the shore of the lake, to get 
what help he might from an hour's contact with the Teacher. 
It was made equally easy to retire. No member was to be 
held one moment by an unwilling bond : to enter the word 
" withdrawn " opposite a name was enough.! Thus there 
has been no encroachment upon liberty of thought, speech, or 
action: the members of the church are as free as if the 
church did not exist ; and they have gained the added free- 
dom and help which come with union, sympathy, and co- 
operation. Baptism and the Supper are retained and hon- 
ored, but they are optional : their observance is not insisted 
upon.} 

At the outset it had been agreed that the services should 

• Oliver WmdcU Holmea, fgr whine " ChiiK^b of the Gaiaeam " Ihe Chuich of Ihe 
DisdplCB posed as a model, uyathat, *'when Aglveu tymboL, which represenualboi^t. 
hu luin for a cenain length ol time in the mind, i1 undergoes a change like that which 
ceit in a certain positioa e<'c9 to iroo. It becomes magnedc in ill relatigu; it is lea- 
vened iy/nrrn vikick dn nst Mime ^ ''■ 1'h< word, and cooiequenlly the idea which 
it represents. tKcomes polarized/^ He regarded the depolanzaiion of much of onr reli^ 
iout phni»otogy» by upreHing its true sense in- lan^age true to our present thought, 

save the idea from obscurity and obsolescence or misunderstanding, 

t " One advantage ol a free churcli, ie that serious disputes can seldom take place in 

it. Those who are dlisatiified retire, and others come and take their places." — J. F. C. 
t " The Lord's Table " was made free lo all who cared to cone. Mr. Cbrke'g words 

were : " We should no more say, ' Members of churches in regular stainiii^ are Invited 

to partake of the Lord's Supper,' than we should say, 'Members of churches in regular 

fltaniUng are invited to sing the 44th hymn.' " 
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be of a social character, v^ith congregational singing, respon- 
sive readings, and the Lord's Prayer in concert, after a brief 
silence. These features have been preserved, and, though 
once thought strange, have been adopted by many of the 
liberal churches. Their partial resemblance to the dignitied 
forms of the Episcopal Church is not felt as an objection by 
those who are free to adopt a good custom, wherever found. 
But it is time to resume the story. 

For nearly seven years the church lived in hired quarters : 
in Araory Hall, on the third floor of a building at the comer 
of Washington and West Streets; in Ritchie Hall, in an 
alley connecting with Temple Place ; again in Amory Hall ; 
then in the Masonic Temple.* 

Early in 1845 ^^ church came in for a large share in an 
agitation which for nearly four years had deeply disturbed 
the Unitarian churches, and which was destined to run 
through them a dividing line which was not erased for more 
than thirty years. In 1841 Theodore Parker, then of West 
Roxbury, had preached and printed a sermon (delivered at 
an ordination in South Boston), in which he distinguished 
between the "Transient and Permanent in Christianity." 
Such a distinction is now widely recognized ; but Mr. 
Parker did not always " reverence other men's reverence," 
and he had alarmed the timid conservatism of brethren who 
felt that he had furnished their orthodox assailants with a 
new weapon, and that by discrediting the infallibility of the 
Bible he had impaired the value of many textual Unitarian 
arguments. Unable to expel him for want of the necessary 
ecclesiastical apparatus, they gave every other proof of a 
desire to wash their hands of all responsibility for his utter- 
ance. Only a few of them justiiied his exercise of the 
rights of a Christian scholar and an honest preacher. Mr. 
Clarke, who did not agree with Mr. Parker's opinions, yet 
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invited an exchange of pulpits in testimony of his respect 
for freedom of thought and speech. Fifteen of his mem- 
bers, including some of prominence, withdrew from the 
church, but not in anger nor in unseemly haste* They 
loved tlieir minister, and were loved by him ; but, " after 
much sorrowful and friendly discussion," they yielded to the 
view which then prevailed in nearly all religious circles, 
that believers could have no part with an " infidel," and, as 
Mr. Clarke could not join them in putting that brand on 
Mr. Parker, and would not pledge himself not to repeat the 
offence, they sadly took leave. There was much heartache, 
but no bittern ess. t 

By the end of 1847 the number of names was two hundred. 
With growing strength and confidence, it had become pos- 
sible to erect a building and to set up housekeeping. Free- 
man Place Chapel, on the top of Beacon Hill, was dedicated 
Jan. 14, 1848. It cost >3o,ooo, one-third of which re- 
mained on a mortgage held by friends. 

But soon fell a heavy shadow. The health of Mr. Clarke 
was seriously impaired; and, during his enforced disability 
and repeated absences in Europe, — from the summer of 
1849 to the end of 1853, — the society was reduced, the 
congregation scattered, and the chapel sold. A faithful 
few held together. The Young Men's Christian Union 
gave them the use of a room, in which they met once 
a month, taking turns in conducting a social service, and 
finding strength and comfort in the memorial love-feast. 
They were cheered, also, by apostolic epistles, which kept 
them in touch with their absent pastor. 

Mr. Clarke returned with health so much improved that 

■ It mil OD Ihis occasion ihgt John Albion Andrew, afiemrd Eovenot oi Mnua- 

Ktving ai a (eacber Lb the Sunday-4chooL and toi a while at tuperinfendenL Tl is now 
a custom for tbe school to celebrate "Andrew Day/' and to place each year in some one 
of Ibe city Khools a Ufg* ftatned pboiagrapb of the govenior, 

^ Many yean later Mr. Clarke wmtE, " We remained friendi afterward, as we wen 
bftfore." Some of the seceden appear to have consulted him about a new church which 
tbey, with olheti, organiied under the ministry of Rev. Chandler Eobbins. 



he was able to enter on that remarkable career of public 
industry and active authorship which was to continue 
with little interruption for more than thirty years. In 1854 
the meetings were resumed, and were continued through 
the year in Williams Hall, on the corner of Dover and 
Washington Streets.* There was serious talk of trans- 
ferring the society to Jamaica Plain, the residence of several 
of the few remaining families. 

Something better was in store. Not far away, in Indiana 
Place, was a chapel built for a young society, gathered by 
Rev. Thomas B. Fox. This society effected a union with 
the Church of the Disciples, which retained its name, and 
acquired title to the property by paying off a mortgage with 
the equity money realized from the sale of the chapel in 
Freeman Place. 

The heart-sickness caused by hope deferred through the 
untimely abandonment of the former home now gave place 
to joy and gratitude. Possession was taken in January, 
1855 ; and the fourteen years spent in Indiana Place are 
never mentioned by those who shared them without a glow 
of enthusiasm. Those were the golden days when the ideal 
seemed real, and when the famous Wednesday evening con- 
ferences drew out their best thoughts, matured their noblest 
purposes, trained them in heroic service, cemented their fel- 
lowship, and confirmed for them the name of the " How- 
d* ye-do Church." 

Their numbers were not so large as to hide them from 
each other. The average attendance during the first years 
did not exceed two hundred. From 1855 to i860 the 
annual revenue for church uses, salaries and all, was but 
$1,550 ; during the next few years it averaged about $2,400 ; 

■Mil. Julia Ward Howf, whose allendaDcc at Ibe services began ID Williams HaU 
(ihoughshc did not join till iS&i), »blu in h« " RemiDlBccncu " that "the hall «ai 
unattractive, andUieaipcct of its occupanis decidedly UDJathionable. ladecd," she adds, 
"a witty friend of miDe once said that the bonnets seen there wiere tA lo singular a de- 
scription asconstantlytodisltacthcrattentlonCrom (he minister'i sermon. Thlaabeenct 

mnoh 0I that church-gcHng in whkh the bonnets, the pevi, and Che doctrine appev to 
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then it rose to $4,000. During the fourteen years the num- 
ber of names grew from two hundred and forty-two to four 
hundred and ninety, — a number which includes those who 
had removed or died. 

The place, at length, grew too small ; the plans of work 
required ampler accommodations ; and the population was 
shifting toward the south and the suburbs. The house in 
Indiana Place was sold for £20,000 ; the willing offerings of 
the people added $50,000 more. Land was bought on West 
Brookline Street and Warren Avenue ; and here arose the 
present quaint and commodious building, which was dedi- 
cated, free from debt, in February, i86g.* 

In this new home there was a rapid expansion of num- 
bers, influence, and resources. Within a year more than 
sixty new members were received ; the annual contributions 
soon rose to $7,000 ; and the larger opportunities have been 
largely used. 

Through all these changes in the place of assembly, no 
pew has ever been sold, no seat has ever been rented. All 
comers have been welcome ; and all expenses have been 
paid, in the main, with business promptness, by the annual 
subscriptions of the people.f 

Better still, the Church of the Disciples has steadily pur- 
sued, through sixty years, its declared object, — "the study 
and practice of Christianity." It has been a career of self- 
education and collective service, — at once a school and a 
workshop. To enter into the mind of Jesus as Son of God 
by sharing the spirit of sonship, to join him in obedience to 
his Father and ours, to learn and do the "righteous will," 
implied two things : first, to form a habit of serious thinking 

•The dediotipn took pUce on the ryening of Sundly, Feb. 18, 186^ the IweOlT- 
eillhlh limivcnary ol the first wrvkt In Amocy Hall, Feb. 18, 184'. 

i The annua] Kveniie ftom lubicripdoiu reached it* maxiiiiiini poiM, nearly l7,soo, 
in 1883. During the laM twelve ytan Ibe maiimuin wu (7,300, in 1889; and Ihe mml- 
bqin, (5,300, in 1B98, The actual receipts were larger, aa any Dccaaiooai deficit vaa 
promptly made up by aupplenieDtary contributjona ; and no obligalion liai ever been di^ 
honored. 

The number of annual aubucriberg, which in iSjs <■» but Sc, roae in iSSi to ijo. 
In recent yean it hu averaged about 150. 
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and inquiry for truth, with a mind open to light from every 
quarter; next, to- cultivate an honest purpose to make the 
truth so learned the guide of life. 

And they were to do these two things " together," al! the 
members being on a common footing. Their minister was 
one of them. Putpit instruction was only an item in the 
spiritual curriculum. Their entire services and activities 
were to constitute a movement in the light, toward higher 
light. Religion was not to consist of formal exercises. 
These exercises were to train mind and heart for Christian 
living through seven days in every week. The simple ritual 
of praise, prayer, and preaching, with Bible study and the 
memorial supper, was not to be thought of as a tax paid to 
Heaven and followed by a receipt issued to the conscieace 
for duty done. All these were helps. They served as out- 
ward signs of joint aspiration and fellowship in the spirit. 
There was no means of spiritual culture from which any 
were excluded. 

The emphasis has fallen upon " the practice of Chris- 
tianity." This means business. It means private, personal 
fidelity, — the humble walk with God. It means, also, a 
union in worship and work. It means the good tree, bring- 
ing forth good fruit. It has graven on the heart of this 
church these words of Jesus : " Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit : so shall ye be my disciples." The 
real history would be in large part a record of work done 
out of sight, by individuals and groups who said nothing 
about it and forgot it themselves. 

But the regular methods or organized activities carried on 
through standing committees, whose record imperfectly 
appears in annual reports, would show an enormous amount 
of collective service rendered during these sixty years to the 
community and to humanity, along many carefully chosen 
lines.* 
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A Pastoral Committee bas served as the minister's cabinet 
counsel, helping also to keep the members in acquaintance 
and touch with each other. A Committee on Benevolent 
Action has selected and recommended out of the countless 
worthy enterprises those in which the Disciples could take 
most effective part, yet leaving each one free for personal 
choice. A Committee on Music, with a quick ear for all 
sorts of suggestions, has taken under direction this vital part 
of the public devotions, and is thought to have secured, 
through many difficulties and experiments, a notable excel- 
lence in the way of congregational singing, — a custom of 
which most of the Disciples are steadfastly fond, though it is 
sometimes said that those who seek in the Church the enter- 
tainment of classic music must seek it elsewhere.* A Com- 
mittee on the Young has taken charge of Sunday-school 
instruction, has provided lively and lovely recreations, and 
has done something to train successive generations " in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord."t Especial occasions 
and needs have been met by extemporized methods. Various 
agencies, like social clubs, inner organizations of young 
people, and a vigorous Women's Alliance, have grown like 
branches on a living tree. J 

Through these multiplied activities there has been a rest- 
ful spirit of simplicity. With a minimum of officialism, there 
has been barely machinery enough for efficiency, running 
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with little friction because lubricated by "the oil of glad- 
ness," 

Under the head of practical work may be mentioned the 
prominent part the church has taken in the inception and 
establishment of various institutions, including the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children, where for many years 
a " Disciples' free bed " was maintained ; the Children's Aid 
Society, which has become one of the most beneficent of pub- 
lic charities ; and the Home for Aged Colored Women. Also 
many educational and philanthropic and reformatory agen- 
cies in city and nation have been officered or served in part 
by men and women who found their training or inspiration 
in this school of practice. 

Not least among the benefits wrought by a true church 
is the quickening or nourishment of the principle of benevo- 
lence, or altruism, in human hearts. The larger part, proba- 
bly the better part, of social service is rendered in quiet 
ways, and makes no show in statistics. The Church gets 
and wishes little credit for the uncounted thousands of 
dollars silently put to work for private relief or for the 
common welfare, and still less for the tens of thousands of 
" little, nameless, unremembered acts of love" ; though all 
these fair humanities grow on the living tree of Christian 
culture. Best of all is the fruit of righteousness and good- 
will, of strength and comfort, of joy and peace, brought into 
social, domestic, and personal life, and the increase in the 
number of good men and women. 

If Mary Hemenway managed her large resources with 
wise regard for the training of whole communities in 
healthier living and in the duties of citizenship, who shall 
say how much her views were broadened, her heart en- 
larged, and her hand made supple for generous bestowals, by 
breathing an atmosphere of fellowship and sympathy as she 
sat in what she called " our dear little church," and joined 
in prayer for the coming of God's kingdom on earth ? And 
how many of humbler means have been made glad to 

si'-- 
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recognize their stewardship and to realize their power to 
help, whether by the offering of " two mites " or by the 
costlier gift of kind words and deeds ? The real record is 
not in the printed reports or year-books: it is written in 
beautiful characters and in the memory of heroic and saintly 
lives, often of humble people. 

The church has not sought or wished to appropriate to 
its own uses the gifts or attainments of its members. It has 
coveted the larger honor of preparing men and women for 
all honorable services of humanity. It has sent forth many 
to lill public or private spheres of action with credit to 
themselves and their religious a!ma mater. It gave to the 
Boston School Committee several of the first and best women 
who ever served on that board ; and there have been times, 
like the present, when more than fifty teachers of the public 
schools have been among the habitual attendants. It has 
also been glad that its minister should be often drafted or a 
volunteer in the service of the larger public. 

Few churches in the land have made a more honorable 
and courageous record of patriotism. On our parlor walls 
hangs a protest against the Mexican War, drawn in 1846, 
and bearing the signature of nearly all the members of the 
young congregation. It was deeply felt that a war for the 
acquisition of territory to be coined into slave States was a 
crime against God and man ; and the fact that California 
ultimately entered the Union with a free constitution did 
not vindicate the motives of the original conspirators.* 

Mr. Clarke said later that he had found it more easy to 
speak against slavery in Kentucky than in Boston, and that 
the solid men of the city regarded this church with dislike 
because of its anti-slavery sentiments. But a change was 
coming. 

On the 19th of April, 1861, James Freeman Clarke was 

■ To Ihls pniteit there nere ant hiiniliFd and Ihiity-two ugnaturu. The languaie. 
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in the governor's room at the State House when the tele- 
graph brought tidings that the Massachusetts troops — the first 
who hastened to the defence of the national capital — had 
been fired on in the streets of Baldroore. Throughout the 
four arduous years that followed, Governor Andrew had no 
steadier or sturdier supporter than his pastor ; and the church 
was a citadel of loyalty and a camp of active service. In 
days of darkness, storm, and defeat, many a weak hand and 
heart was made strong as the congregation lifted up its 
voice in the brave hymn of the Moravians, — 

" Give to (he winds (hy feats. 1 
Hope, and be undismayed." 

Dr. Hale writes that this church " in itself was an organ- 
ization ready-made for assisting in the duties of the war, 
whether recruiting for the army, or the care of soldiers, or 
the instruction of freedmen, or their welcome to New Eng- 
land, or, when things drew nearer to a close, the care of 
refugees and the introduction of some system of education 
at the South. . . . Young women from the church were in 
hospital service : and men and women both were personally 
engaged in the instruction of freedmen, for which those at 
home were providing the supplies." * 

In April, 1898, when the war cloud was about to break 
again, at a special meeting of the church, a brief memorial 
in the interest of a peaceable settlement with Spain was 
adopted and sent to President McKinley and to the Con- 
gressmen of Massachusetts. The wisdom of this action has 
been confirmed by the statement of John Sherman, then 
Secretary of State, that but for the hasty action of Con- 
gress he " could have got Spain out of Cuba without firing 
a gun," and by the testimony of another cabinet officer 
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that we need not go to war, as Spain had agreed to grant 
"everylhing we asked." 

In regard to the national policy since followed in the 
islands, there are honest differences among the Disciples, as 
elsewhere. But there has always been freedom enough for 
both pulpit and pew ; and those who do not share the min- 
ister's views will not grudge him the present opportunity to 
place on record the testimony he has felt called to bear 
against the adoption by our republic of the Old World 
method of invasion, conquest, and compulsory annexation 
for the extension of trade and dominion. 

The death of Mr. Clarke on the 8th of June, 1888, at the 
age of seventy-eight years and two months, was at once a 
great sorrow and an irreparable loss. During the period of 
his growing disability the attendance had fallen off, and the 
removal of many families to the suburbs had gradually made 
it impossible to draw them with regularity or frequency to 
any other than the Sunday morning meetings. 

But his successor was met at the opening of 1889 with a 
generous welcome. Not by any word, and only through 
his own sympathetic sense, was he made aware of the home- 
sick feeling experienced by those who missed the comfort- 
ing presence and serene voice of one who had gone in and 
out as their teacher, leader, and inspirer for forty-seven 
years. 

All the people seemed to share the rare magnanimity of 
Mrs. Clarke, who said to the new pastor : " When we came 
back to the church in the fall, the house seemed full of heart- 
ache ; but the people smile again, and I am glad." She also 
voiced the general wish that the man who came to occupy 
the place so sadly vacant should make it his own as fully 
and freely as it had been his predecessor's. " James," she 
said, " did not think his way must always be the best He 
would not wish everything done as it has been done.'" 
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Vet, for the most part, there has seemed no better way than 
to follow up the customs and traditions in which the church 
has found its best life and done its best work, though with 
steady effort to meet the new duties of the new occasions. 

The church has shown abundant proofs of vitality and 
fidelity ; which is the more remarkable as its constituency 
has been changing more rapidly than ever, bringing us at 
length to conditions which may compel the church to pass 
once more through a curve of depression, to which all human 
institutions are liable. 

The stability of churches is more or less affected by the 
breaking up of old domestic habits and the restlessness of 
populations, in city and country. Of the twelve hundred 
and seven persons whose names are on our membership list, 
only two hundred and eighty-three can now be claimed. All 
the rest have died, removed, or in some way left our com- 
pany. Of eight hundred and twenty-two added in thirty- 
six years, only four hundred and twenty-five are now known 
to be alive. Two hundred and ninety-four have been added 
since Dr. Clarke's departure. 

But always a large part of the reliable support of the 
church, whether in service or in money, has come from the 
numerous habitual attendants who have not cared to write 
their names in the book. There have been times when 
the standing committees were drawn in large part, as they 
still are, from these efficient "outer court" members. And 
we may remember, for our cheer, that much of the best work 
has been done with limited numbers and a moderate income. 

The free-seat system, with its dependence on voluntary 
subscriptions from a rapidly changing- constituency, does not 
supply so strong a financial basis as the holding of pews 
which are subject to taxation even when the owners are 
absent. But for us the open door represents the generous 
hospitality of the Christian gospel ; and we shall cheerfully 
abide by it, and take our chances. We can face the future 



with serenity if we frankly accept our limitations, live and 
labor according to our means, scale our expenditure accord- 
ing to our income, and take it for granted that our strength 
will be equal to our day, and to any need or task that may 
be laid upon us. 

But it is in our power to help those who come after us as 
we have been helped by those who were before us. They 
gave us this house. We can provide still further conditions 
for the maintenance of a permanent school of Christian 
truth and life in the growing city. 

Therefore, we have set ourselves to face courageously the 
situation and the problem created by the causes which have 
extinguished other churches. We decline to give up and 
die. So it is that we have accepted the warning, taken 
time by the forelock, and have set ourselves to broaden and 
strengthen the material basis of this heavenly institution by 
raising an endowment of $50,000. This resolution was 
taken by the church at its last annual meeting. Nearly three- 
fifths of the sum is already secured, and the rest will doubt- 
less come in good time. 

As the living church is a living monument to its founder, 
it has seemed appropriate to call this new provision for its 
permanence the James Freeman Clarke Memorial Fund. 
The income from it is intended as a safeguard against defi- 
cits and the discouragement of critical times, but it will be 
too small to weaken the obligation of each generation to 
bear its honorable burden of self-help. 

The Church of the Disciples enters the twentieth century 
in good heart and hope. The past is secure : the Gracious 
Power which has made it so is unexhausted. We shall win 
our own approval and the blessing of God by standing firmly 
in our lot and place, and simply doing what we can, with 
whatever means are in our hands or within our reach. We 
have entered into other men's labors : those are on the way 
who will enter into ours. The spiritual welfare of unborn 
and uncounted thousands is included in the discharge of our 
present trust. 



These threescore years have witnessed social and relig- 
ious transitions of immense significance ; for : 

"The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suds." 

But the transition is still incomplete. All the churches 
are in motion : their movement is mainly in the direction 
whither we have been led and whither we are still travelling. 
Not one doctrine or fact looks to us and our neighbors as it 
looked to the worshippers of two generations ago. All opin- 
ions, customs, and institutions are being winnowed ; we are 
learning and unlearning ; and more surprises are in store. 

All the more important is it to keep up and follow the 
advancing standard, to hold fast the faith once delivered, 
and to welcome any new light that may shine from the ever- 
open heavens. All the more important to maintain the two 
cardinal principles of liberty and union in religion. All the 
more important that we steer clear of shallows and eddies, 
and keep our craft in the mid-stream of truth and love, — the 
strong current of divine life. All the more important thati 
in days of rattling noise and confusion, we listen well to the 
only voice that can teach the Living Word, — the voice of 
the Christ who represents for us not only the Man of 
Nazareth, but the whole historic and continuous incarna- 
tion of the Divine in the Human ; the Christ who was born 
in Jesus and who is formed in us as the hope of glory ; who 
died, yet can never die ; who continually appears to put 
away sin by sacrifice, making the cross the symbol of all- 
conquering love ; whose life is the light of every man, yet 
remains unchanged amid all changes, — the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. 

We have seen in this brief chapter of sacred history what 
good things have been accomplished by the patient con- 
tinuance and simple faithfulness of a band of men and 
women of like passions with ourselves, and beset with many 
difficulties, but whose hearts were in the right place. There 
is more sacred history to be made. There Is mere and 
perhaps greater work to be done, amid more and perhaps 



greater difficulties, by those who are willing and worthy. 
As we look backward, let us thank God ; as we look for- 
ward, let us take courage. 



List of the Original Members, including those who signed 
on the 27tb of April, r84i, or within a month : — 
James Freeman Clarke. 
Nathaniel Peabody. 
Elizabeth Peabody. 
Mary T. Peabody. 
Sophia A, Peabody. 
George G. Channing. 
Mary E. Channing. 
Waller Channing. 
Samuel Cabot. 
Elizabeth Cabot. 
Maiy P. Cary. 
M. L. Cary. 
E. C. Cary. 
M. B. Lyman. 
B. H. Channing. 
William R. Sumner. 
Annie A. Sumner. 
Sarah Clarke. 
Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Lucy Goddatd. 
Benjamin H. Greene. 
Luna W. Simmons. 
George William Bond, 
Sophia A. Bond. 
Alfred H. Somner. 
Anna F. Everett. 
Mary Stevens. 
Mary A. Flint. 
Henry Williams, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry Williams. 



Harriet D. WiUiams. 
Martha W. Dickinson. 
William F. Weld. 
IsabeUa M. Weld. 
Samuel E. Brackett. 
Caroline S. Brackett. 
David Weld. 
Eliza F. Weld. 
Edward Winslow. 
Mai^aret C. Winslow. 
George Bemia. 
N. Francis, Jr. 
James L. Baker. 
Leonard Wesson. 
Albert G. Dawes. 
Rebecca Hull Clarke. 
Anna Huidekoper Clarke. 
G. Tuckerman. 
Elizabeth Lydia Coolidge. 
Jane Tuckerman. 
John Fariar. 
Eliza Farrar. 
Mary Goddard. 
Mary C. Goddard. 
A. F. Clarke. 
Geoi^e Gushing. 
C. C. Cushing. 
Eliza Simmons. 
William F. Haynes. 
Clara Crowninshield. 



THE NEW CHRIST. 



" Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet itow henceforth 
know we him so no more. Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature : the old things are passed away ; behold, the; are become 
new." — a Cor. v. i6, i 7 (Revised Version). 

A MAN who has himself been in the ministry raises this 
kind of outcry : " We are tired of hearing about Christ. We 
are not tired of truth and goodness ; we are not tired of 
reality, but of reality mixed with sham, — tired of words that 
convey no rational meaning, or that throw dust in our eyes." 
Some are ready to say : " Christ is ou^own. Why should 
we follow a leader who has been dead and gone so long? 
We have left him behind. Let us go on I " Then we look 
up and see a shining Presence far before us and far above 
us ; and we hear a cheery voice calling out ; " This is the 
way. I am the way, — come on!" Then we know that, 
instead of leaving Christ behind, we have far to travel before 
we approach him. 

Yet Lessing longed for the day when it should be con- 
formable to decorum to be called a Christian. "Because 
now," he says, " public opinion demands that, so long as one 
is in good health, he shall be called an atheist I " This 
means that Christianity, as it is often presented, does not 
seem suited to our nature or our needs, not suited to this 
world. And to many minds the word " Christianity" pre- 
sents something quite foreign to human nature, something 
that goes against the grain, which the Church is trying to 
force upon us, much to our discomfort. 

As every good thing can be put to bad uses, the name of 
Christ or Christianity can be used to blind men and to make 
them cowards or bigots. But it can be used also to en- 
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lighten, uplift, inspire, and ennoble. There may be a broad 
or a narrow Christianity, a large or a small Christianity; 
and the label may be attached to the counterfeit as well as 
to the genuine. Is the genuine to blame for that ? 

To magnify the claims of Christianity, gross injustice has 
been done, as we now know, to other great religions. We 
are quick to see the follies and wrongs done by their 
votaries ; not so quick to explain and condemn the supersti- 
tions and absurd beUefs of nominal Christians, nor to con- 
fess the hideous crimes of the Church against liberty, and of 
Christian nations against humanity. Much, then, that is 
called Christianity represents something else, — arrested 
development, or d^eneracy. 

When Christianity gained a foothold in E^ypt, some of 
the temples of the old religion became places of Christian 
worship. The sculptured pagan images on the walls were 
covered with a coat of plaster. In course of time the 
plaster peeled off, and out peeped the stone faces of the old 
gods. It is a pitiful illustration of the imperfectly hidden 
heathenism which we mask with Christian professions. We 
have been but half converted ; and we cover our worldliness, 
selfishness, and inhumanity with a sacred name. Is Jesus 
to blame for this ? 

Here is a remarkable passage from Professor Jowett, of 
Oxford, a leading scholar of the Church of England. He 
says : " Instead of receiving Christianity as once given, all 
mankind from the first should have been endeavoring to 
improve it, to adapt it to the wants of other ages, to get 
rid of its eccentricities and peculiarities. We fancy that it 
came in perfection from Christ ; and, therefore, we are afraid 
to touch it. But, even if we knew exactly what came from 
Christ, it is in perpetual process of depravation and needs to 
be restored, or it is in process of being narrowed and needs 
to be enlarged." When we accept this word, the old Christ, 
of which men say that they are tired, the Christ that seemed 
unnatural and half monstrous, vanishes ; and we hail a new 
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Christ. We grow reverent and tender at the sound of his 
name. But the new Christ is the recovered original, more 
fully unfolded in humanity. So the Egyptian story is re- 
versed. It is the Christ face that has been covered up, and 
which must be restored. 

It is worth while to know the meaning of the word we use, 
— this word "Christ." In old time, when they recognized 
a man as divinely called to be their king or priest, they set 
him apart for his great office by pouring oil upon him. 
They made his person sacred by an act of consecration, and 
then they called him " The Lord's Anointed " ; in Hebrew, 
the "Messiah"; in Greek, the "Christ." So the chosen 
representative of the state or the chosen representative of 
religion was called the Christ. It was the title given to a 
man who had been consecrated or dedicated to the highest 
human uses in the name of .God. 

Jesus became the Christ, not because men had set him 
apart, but because he was believed to be chosen and con- 
secrated by God to a true kingship, quite unofficial, because 
purely spiritual and not of this world. When he goes into 
the synagogue of Nazareth on the sabbath day, he stands 
up and reads the saying of the ancient prophet : " The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
[made a Christ of me] to preach the gospel to the poor and 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." Never was a 
priest or king like that. Never one so well deserving the 
name of Christ as one who could truly say, " This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears." 

This word was caught up by the first preachers of the 
good news. They proclaimed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
" a man approved of God by signs and wonders which God 
did by him, — a man anointed [made a Christ] with the Holy 
Spirit and with power, to be a prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance and remission of sins among all nations." 

Here we have the root-idea of the Christ and of the 
Christian life. It is found in the anointing of the Holy 
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Spirit, OT in a personal consecration which takes the divine 
into the human, — a consecration which includes all and 
carries all before it. See what follows. When we enter the 
path of a consecrated life, we are led on toward perfection. 

" When the soul to sin hath died. 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Up springs Paradise around." 

Seen in the light of consecration, everything becomes 
sacred to its proper uses. Nothing in our nature then needs 
to be suppressed or mutilated. Everything is to be refined, 
purified, glorified. So the new Christ gives us the new 
world, a new order of life. The clash of interests gives way 
to glad co-operation. The industries, the arts, the policies, 
the literatures, alt become departments of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

There are, indeed, two ways of putting the Christian doc- 
trine. One man says : " In Jesus the Eternal God took 
human form, and lived a pure human life, to show us how 
it can be done. He used his divine power within human 
limitations, to show us what divinity is like. All the time 
he was here, he was everywhere. The wisdom and power 
and love which he showed in miniature as a man, he exerts 
infinitely as God." Another man says ; " Yes, the wisdom, 
the power, and the love which were in Jesus show us a man 
approved of God, because God dwelt in him. But the wis- 
dom, power, and love in him differ in degree, not in kind, 
from the wisdom, power, and love which ale shared by all 
good men. Wherever there is wisdom, power, and love, 
there is God, — a manifestation of Him in the flesh. So far 
as we know, Jesus is the supreme example of what is uni- 
versally true. We could know nothing of a higher life unless 
some measure of it were already ours; — 
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Now how far apart are these two men ? One believes 
that Jesus was God filling a man. The other says that 
Jesus was a man filled with God. Both believe that, if there 
is any true life in us, it comes from the one Supreme Source. 
Both believe that Jesus came that we " might have life, and 
, have it more abundantly," and that the divinity was in his 
humanity. Why cannot these two men — whose differences, 
though real, are not vital — unite in prayer to their common 
Father ? 

But see how we are helped by the Christ spirit, whether 
in the New Testament story or in the light of our own life 
and time. Have you not at some time been brought into 
contact with some superior person, who gave you something 
of himself, who enlarged and enriched you by helping your 
own growth ? Perhaps every day we catch some sweet in- 
fection of kindness, good temper, cheerfulness, or courage 
from another, or our affections are exalted and purified, or 
our good resolutions are confirmed by a human influence. 
Our very life seems to have received reinforcement. Often 
this kind of help comes from reading a noble biography, 
from hearing of some single deed of generosity and bravery. 
In the light of the good example we see our way clearer. 
We are shamed out of our cowardly meanness. 

This better life enters into ours, as the life of Jesus has 
entered into the world. Such good influences operate 
everywhere. They run through the history of mankind like 
a river of life. They are present like a spiritual atmosphere 
which all men breathe. So true it is, as Saint Augustine 
has said, that "there was never a time when the religion 
called Christianity was not in the world, but it received that 
name only after Jesus came." Then there can never have 
been a time when the spiritual force we call Christ was not 
in the world, only it became more conspicuous and com- 
manding in one who received and exerted it in the largest 
measure. Just as there is more intelligence in the commu- 
aity because there are learned men in it, because there are 
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colleges and books and libraries, and because we have the 
alphabet How much could we have known without these 
mediators, these conductors of intelligence ? If Jesus had 
never lived or we had never heard of him, would there 
have been so much truth-light, so much love-warmth, in the 
world or in us ? We know of Deity only throi^b humanity. 
We have no idea of the Over-soul till we realize that we are 
souls; and such realization must come from contact with 
one more alive than ourselves. And how did we come by 
our largest thought of ourselves and our Creator? How did 
we come by our higher ideal of what humanity can be? 
The most God-like man is the best revealer of both God and 
man. 

It might be of small importance to believe that Jesus is 
God, or that he is not God. Many men have said the one, 
and many have said the other, and have been no better for 
it. But, if we may discover in him and through him a help 
to self-knowledge and a way to acquaintance with divinity, 
with divine qualities, that would be of unspeakable advan- 
tage. We know God only as we know what is God-tike, and 
we find Him wherever we see qualities that so affect us. 

Now there is a certain way of thinking and feeling and 
living, which we may call Christian, — a way more exalted 
and pure and kind than is common. It includes faith in 
the possibility of overcoming all evil and growing into all 
good, into a blessed likeness of the Perfect One. And it 
includes a conception. of better society, which we call the 
'* kingdom of heaven," — God's will done on earth as it is 
above. 

But this conception of Christianity has passed largely 
into eclipse during Christian history. A great church cor- 
poration grew up, dominated by worldly ambition and the 
love of power. It was not a part of Christianity : it was 
quite contrary to it ; and yet it passed by the name. Then 
errors of opinion, delusions, superstitions, were imposed on 
Christian thought through the darkness of the human mind. 
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Were these any part of Christianity ? And yet they were 
taught in that name. 

Put all those things aside. Let us fix our attention on 
the quality of the life derived from Jesus, as if his spirit con- 
tinued to live in a succession of faithful people. Consider 
also that within our own minds and diffused through society 
there is a sense of the claims of truth and of duty which 
has quickened our natural conscience ; that thus there are 
some beautiful forms of virtue which can be called Christian 
virtue. We are made aware of these things from within as 
well as from without, because they are all represented in 
our own possibilities and aspirations. 

We read that " God is light." Does that mean much 
unless our minds are illuminated ? We read that " God is 
love." Does that mean much unless the love is shed 
abroad in our hearts ,■' What we want is not merely a 
theism or belief in God, but an operative theism which 
takes effect in man and in ourselves. We want it for 
strength and cheer and comfort. We want it for deliverance 
from our selfishness. 

Light and love dwelling in our life, — are there two of 
them, then ? Only-^s the light and warmth of the sun are 
two. They are one force. They give us two sensations, — 
we see the light, we feel the warmth, — and yet they are 
interchangeable as forces, each convertible into the other. 
This inward experience is an inspiration. It is a manifesta- 
tion of the divine in the human. It is a union of our souls 
with the Over-soul. 

Can we give a name to such a wonderful experience? 
We may call it the immanent or indwelling God. We may 
call it " God manifest in the flesh." We may call it the 
Holy Spirit. We may call it Christ. Jesus is an illustration 
of it, and hence it drew its name from him. It is his glory 
that he claims nothing for himself which he does not ask for 
us all. "As the Father dwelleth in me, and I in Him, may 
they also be one in us," is his prayer. It is all conditioned 
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on loving obedience. " If a. man love me, he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him." Are there two of 
them ? Only as wisdom and goodness are two. Only as 
warmth and light are two. 

Are we not aware that there is a truth-light and love- 
warmth in the world and in ourselves which would not have 
been here if Jesus had not lived and taught and died ? 
Christianity, then, includes all that is derived from Jesus and 
all that is appropriated by his spirit. The living tree holds 
not only what was in the seed or in the sapling which grew 
a few feet above the earth : it includes all that has been 
taken into it from the air and the soil. So Jesus tells the 
disciples that the wise scrihe, instructed in the things of the 
kingdom, will bring forth out of his treasure things new and 
things old. The true religion, as he conceived it, was to 
take up into itself all the good and all the truth that God 
was ever to let come into the world. So he says : " I have 
many things to say that ye cannot bear now. The Spirit 
will come, and will lead you into all truth." And later Paul 
teaches that the treasures of the Christian soul include 
whatsoever things are true, venerable, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report. 

Thus the true Christ is ever the new Christ He is ever 
the Son of Man, the ideal of humanity, the representative 
of our higher possibilities, the uplitter of the lowly. He 
is the leader of progress. He stands by and rejoices in 
all the advances of mankind. He bids us welcome the 
spread of intelligence, the growth of science, and all the 
means of human improvement. 

George Eliot in " Romola " says ; " We can only have 
the highest happiness, such as goes along with being a 
great man, by having wide thoughts and a large feeling 
for the rest of the world, as well as for ourselves." And 
this is the habit of thought and feeling which has been 
making its way in us and among us as a result of Ciiristian 
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teaching, — chiefly as a direct result of the spirit and in- 
fluence of Jesus. He threw his life into the world of human 
affairs, — a gracious, softening, sweetening influence which 
we all call by the name of love, and which we may also 
call by the name of Christ. There is room for more of it. 
Alas that it is underlaid with so much else ! 

The new Christ is still the uncoriipromising leader of 
moral conflict, the Lord of hosts, mighty in battle, going 
forth conquering and to conquer. Truth and love are 
stronger than carnal weapons ; yet they meet with desper- 
ate resistance. The powers of darkness never hated the 
reproving light more than now. The brutality of Herod, 
the timid injustice of Pilate, the pride of the domineering 
priest, the self-righteousness of the Pharisee, still combine 
to crush the Innocent One and the Just ; the insane fury 
of the mob still roars its choice of Barabbas. All the forces 
of greed, violence, prejudice, sensuality, and respectable 
inhumanity — all the stockholders of vested wrongs — are 
gathered together against the Lord and against his Anointed. 
But the Christ fights only with the sword of his mouth, — 
" the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God," — as 
the sun lights the storm and night only with the lances of 
his rays. 

It was the wish of Abraham Lincoln that we might have, 
not only a union of States, but a union of hearts and hands. 
This could only come through the purified life of the people. 
They must all mean one thing, and that the right thing; 
must mean justice, honor, brotherhood, fair play, for every- 
body. And this might be called the coming of Christ in 
society, in the social soul, — the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
llien at last there would be a Christian nation, with none to 
hurt or destroy. 

Did virtue and saintliness, then, originate with Jesus ? Did 
the love of God and man come then newly into the world ? 
No : the command to love God and man is found far back 
in ancient writings. Jesus quotes it from Deuteronomy. 
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His life and teaching was a continuance of the best life of 
older times, with a new infusion of light and love ; a larger 
and more luminous edition, with life-size illustration, of the 
best things ever thought of or longed for by mankind. Just 
as masters of art have developed and unfolded the artistic 
sense that is native to the race, so he came to fulfil and com- 
plete the growth of liumanity. Thus Christ has become 
another name for God-with-us, — the power behind spiritual 
evolution. It was inevitable as it was beautiful that this 
name should have attached itself to Jesus, not as the origina- 
tor, but as the reformer, renewer, and historic leader of that 
continuous free movement of religious life which all anointed 
souls have shared and helped. 

Of course, it is impossible to separate clearly the influence 
of Jesus from other causes that have worked for human im- 
provement. For, if he had never lived, this world would 
still be God's world, and could not fall out of His hand. 
But, so far as a better way of living, thinking, and feeling is 
really due to the impression which Jesus made and still 
makes, — and I think it by far the mightiest impression ever 
made, — we must own the high providential use of that lead- 
ing life. 

Here is the central thing in it, I think. It comes to man- 
kind as the call of the infinite mercy, — a call to turn from 
darkness to light, from sin to holiness, from hatred, evil pas- 
sion, and selfishness to the life of purity, peace, and love, 
and from misery to blessedness. So it is a call to universal 
brotherhood in the name of the universal Fatherhood ; it is 
a proclamation of the supremacy of the spirit in man, as a 
child of the Divine Spirit, over the animal in himself ; a proc- 
lamation, also, of the sacredness of nature as a wide-open 
book of revelation. 

But the depth of human need appears in human dulness 
and deafness. How did the people of Nazareth look at the 
young carpenter ? They had seen him grow up from a child, 
— a bright youth of whom the town might have been proud. 
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if he hadn't set up to teach men older than himself. They 
admired his ability, but they would not learn anything from 
him. And when he went about preaching in the neighbor- 
ing villages, his own relatives advised him to come home and 
lead a life of respectability like theirs. So the prophet was 
without honor among his own people and in his own house. 
They could not see much more in him than in any other 
young man who might stand four cubits high in his sandals. 
Why did he neglect his tools and go roving about the coun- 
try ? What was he doing to earn his living and help his old 
mother ? And " they were offended at him." 

" He came to his own, and his own received him not ; but 
to as many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come sons of God." 

Yet even his most intimate disciples were not quite clear- 
eyed. They did not know their Master: they knew him 
least so long as he was with them. They saw in him a won- 
derful teacher and friend, and he held them by a mighty 
spell ;- but the majesty of his greatness was veiled in his 
flesh. He sat on the ground and shared with them the 
loaves and fishes ; they had seen him asleep in the boat ; he 
had been weary, and rested on the well ; and he had been 
grieved at the hardness of their hearts. 

Let us frankly admit that our Christ is an idealization of 
Jesus, a process that through a large part of the world has 
been carrying him even to deification. But idealization is 
not exactly of the same stuff as dreams. The mind works 
by a beautiful law of realization ; and, after Jesus vanished, 
the impression he had made began to grow as a living seed 
grows in the soil, 

Edward Caird says, " We can know what is in the germ 
only by seeing how it manifests itself in the plant." We 
shall understand how Jesus has gained and held the title of 
Christ by considering the influence he had on those who 
knew him best, and which he has exerted ever since on re- 
ceptive souls, who caught from him the spirit of sonship to 
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God. But he has also been identified — if we ought Dot to 
say confused in human thought — with the larger movement 
of the Divine Spirit through the ages, — a movement which 
without him we should certainly have been less able to in- 
terpret. 

But we cannot trust alone to the Christ that was : we must 
look to the Christ that is. The best service of the historic 
Jesus is in helping us to rect^nize the present working of 
the same Power which wrought in him. This living Christ 
must be our way to the Father. We must find fn our own 
bosoms and our own times the key that will unlock the 
gospel story and interpret the new covenant. We shall not 
stumble over the letter that kills, if we have the spirit that 
gives life. 

Where, then, shall we look for our Christ? "He is not 
here, he is risen." Henceforth we know him not after the 
flesh ; nor do we find him in the creeds, the ceremonies, the . 
churches. If we have any use for these, it is to help us 
mount nearer to his high level. The spirit that draws 
humanity by the cords of truth and love toward its own per- 
fection, through union with divinity, that is our Christ. The 
new Christ must be the Christ of the Spirit and of our 
spirit. 

In a sense, it is the absence of the visible that gives us 
the presence of the invisible. The visible is limited and 
earthly : the invisible expands with expanding thought, and 
is glorified in affection and reverence. Are there not some 
who were never so near and dear to us as after they have 
ascended out of our sight ? 

Living and dying, Jesus seems to have had but one ob- 
ject, — to bring men to the knowledge and love of God and 
each other, and so to make our human world after that 
heavenly pattern which requires eternity for its completion. 
Shall we not make that object ours, and thus be indeed his 
disciples? It is so wondrously deep and yet so sweetly 
simple 1 As Dean Stanley would put it: "We need nothing 
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in the world but to become wiser and better. And that we 
should become wiser and better is the very thing Christianity 
intends." Do not all good men, even if they do not care to 
be called Christians, intend and seek the same ? They, too^ 
are brothers of Jesus. And how shall we grow wiser and 
better ? Only as our faith and hope and love shall enable 
us to identify ourselves with the best the world has had, and 
with its progress toward that better something which yet 
waits for us and for all in the glorified future. 
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THE NEW BIBLE. 



" Eveiy Scriptiiie inspired of God is also piofiCable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness." 
1 Tim, iu. 16 {R, V). 

To be profitable ior teaching, or doctrine, a writing must 
enlighten the mind, clear and enlarge the understanding, 
and give us a wise theory of life, so that we may think 
more sanely, truly, broadly. To be profitable for reproof, 
it must convict us of our moral delinquencies and perver- 
sions, our sins of omission or commission, so as to move 
us to repentance and amendment. To be profitable for 
correction, it must humble our self-complacency, and shame 
us out of those other faults or defects which may not be 
sinful, but which keep us back from improvement, so that 
we may be inspired with a desire for perfection. To be 
profitable for instruction in righteousness, it must quicken 
conscience, show us better principles and models of living, 
and persuade us to come under the steady discipline of 
duty, so that we can apply our principles to all afFairs, 
relations, and situations. We need warning, counsel, 
guidance, courage, comfort. This help comes from every- 
thing that elevates and brightens our ideals and invigorates 
the right will. 

"That is a good sermon which does thee good," quoth 
Matthew Henry. So that is a good book or a good word 
which helps us to live in the spirit. This it is that has 
given the Bible such a mighty hold on mankind. It has 
appealed to the understanding, the conscience, the imagina- 
tion, the desire for perfection. Whatever makes that 
appeal, and so gives us a stronger motive for right living, 
must be thought of as sacred and divine. 
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Then let us invert the equation, or turn this text end for 
end, so as to read, " Every writing that is spiritually profit- 
able for man is inspired of God." It is said that the 
Bible must be inspired because it inspires. " It finds me," 
says Coleridge ; meaning, perhaps, that it helped him 
find himself. It is a safe test: any writing that touches 
our life to finer issues must have in it some of God's truth, 
and should speak to us with his full authority. 

Origen, the most learned Christian of the third century, 
was so much impressed with the wisdom of some of the 
pagan authors that he said, " God revealed these things 
to them, and whatever things have been well spoken." 
Why, indeed, should we hesitate to trace every good and 
perfect gift to the good and perfect Giver ? Why not recog- 
nize the dignity and commanding authority of revelation 
in whatsoever things are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report? This is one of the highest lessons 
we can learn from the open Bible. It sends us beyond 
itself, to seek and welcome alt that is profitable for our 
life, and to be open to every ray of light that shines from 
any quarter. 

We cannot tell how any thought enters the mind, or 
fathom the deeps whence truth emerges into conscious- 
ness. It is enough to say that we can have nothing which 
is not given to us. We can learn nothing unless we are 
taught. If there is a Mind that knows all, there must be 
some gracious provision by which we share that knowledge, 
else we could never know anything. " In thy light we see 
light." 

Revelation, therefore, is in the order of evolution. It is 
continuous and progressive. "Had we been present at 
creation," says Lotze, "we should have seen only the pro- 
cesses of nature as we see them going forward to-day: we 
should have seen no hand and heard no voice." The 
globe was slowly prepared ; its rocky crust slowly cooled, 
and shrank during countless ages into the wrinkles 
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of mountain and valley. The ^adual sinking here and 
rising there gave shape to the coast-lines which still are 
shifting ; the rocks were pulverized and mixed into soils 
by the age-long action of fire and frost and rain, and fot 
thousands on thousands of years the rivers were ploughing 
their channels and carrying down the wash of the land 
as they do to-day. 

In the same slow way has gone forward the moral educa- 
tion of mankind. The men who lived in times when the 
Bible was gradually making did not know that such a work 
was in progress. If prophets and holy men were recognized 
and honored by a few, the phenomenon appeared and 
passed like the clouds, and their voices seemed to die on 
the air. The men who framed laws for the nations did not 
dream that they were to be quoted as authorities by other 
nations in later ages. The writers who poured their joys 
and sorrows into the Psalms could not have known that they 
were contributing to a hymn-book that would be used in 
lands that were not to be discovered for twenty-five 
centuries. 

There were men who made records of the deeds and mis- 
deeds of the kings, or tables of the genealogies of the 
leading families, or drew up an order of service for the use 
of the priests. Others made collections of the current 
literature and folk-lore, — the traditions that had come down 
from the fathers, tales of war and conquest and coloniza- 
tion, of palace intrigue and romantic adventure, of love and 
crime ; and yet others wrote of philosophy, poetry, or prayer. 

So the Hebrew Bible grew as a river grows, drawing into 
itself many streams from wide regions. Scattered along the 
centuries were many writers of varying merit, and they all 
said or sung what was in their minds ; and here we have the 
rich result. 

The New Testament was of quicker growth ; but it fol- 
lowed the same law. The Gospels were compiled from 
various unknown sources, in answer to the desire of all 



believers to know whatever could be told of the life and 
words of Jesus, after his teaching had been widely spread 
by word of mouth and his name had become a famous 
memory. It was the most natural thing in the world, — as 
natural as the writing of any modern biography. 

Before these precious memoranda were put further, Paul, 
the travelling preacher, was sending letters to comfort and 
confirm the little congregations that met in private houses, 
and to exhort them to be steadfast in the faith, since all 
their trials would soon end ; for the ascended Lord would 
come back from heaven with troops of angels to take them 
to himself. Little did he dream that eighteen hundred 
years later his letters would be read as God's word by 
hundreds of millions, and that grave and reverend scholars 
would be drawing from them doctrines and creeds, as the 
women of Samaria drew water from the deep well which 
Jacob digged fifty generations before, when Israel was but 
one roving family, dwelling in tents. 

But here is a curious fact. This twofold collection of 
books was written by many different writers, who had little 
or no connection with each other, and who could have had 
no more idea that their separate writings would be brought 
together than the mountain streams have of finding each 
other in a common channel. There are sixty-six such 
books in the two Testaments. They differ more than any 
sixty-six human faces ; yet they gather and blend into one, 
like a composite photograph. In spite of their wide unlike- 
ness, and even their occasional contradictions, they produce 
a unity of impression. They agree even when they dis- 
agree, like the elements, incidents, and persons that go to 
make up the plot of a story or the scenes of a drama. 
The gross and revolting conceptions of a barbarous age 
gradually unfold into a purer spirituality, as man's childish 
conceptions of the world have gradually passed into the 
rational conclusions of science. 

Read the Bible through as a record of religious growth, 



and you feel no confusion, any more than when you listen 
to an orchestra of a hundred instruments. Such a book can 
be despised only by those who read it superficially or with 
a lack of sympathetic insight. There are men of strong 
mind who have studied it from youth to age, as others have 
pursued science or art or literature, and still wish for an- 
other life to renew the wonderful and ever-growing charm. 

Protestant Christians agree that the Bible "contains all 
things that are necessary to our salvation." Yes, some 
single verses, if we lived up to them, would lead us on 
to perfection. " Blessed are the pure in heart " ; " Walk in 
the light " ; " Cease to do evil ; learn to do well " ; " Abhor 
that which is evil ; cleave to that which is good " ; " Do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God " ; " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself " ; " Every one that lovetb is bom of 
God," — such sayings are like perfect spheres : they repre- 
sent the whole spiritual cosmos, — the moral order of the 
world. They are like separate stars, and we have them in 
grand constellations. 

We have here also an illuminated history of the moral 
government of the world, the sovereign claim of righteous- 
ness, the steady working out of the laws of retribution and 
redemption, the certainty that all men will reap as they sow, 
and will be judged according to their works. The wisdom 
that works in nature is here displayed in God's dealings 
with mankind. And over all shines the light of impartial 
and eternal goodness, of that highest Love which stoops to 
our lowest needs, — the light that shines in the face of Jesus 
Christ and in our hearts. 

But, no matter how good a book may be, men cannot get 
out of it any more than they can take ; and they are pretty 
sure to read into it what they most wish to find. One 
might almost say the other thing ; that, no matter how bad 
a book may be, the pure heart will take no taint from it, 
and the enlightened mind will find in it a warning or 



an instructive study of moral morbidness. Some open and 
receptive spirits get more from the lowliest and poorest 
conditions, or from the meanest flower that blows, than 
others find in all creation. 

The Bible has not made all men good. It has often con- 
firmed evil men in their evil ; for they have construed the 
record of old-time barbarisms into a divine warrant for their 
own chosen courses of conduct 

The Mormon justifies polygamy by the example of the 
patriarchs. Many of the pulpits defended slavery from the 
practice of the Israelites. In every war both sides appeal 
to Jehovah as the God of battles, just as if the gospel 
of peace and good will had never been beard of. And for 
centuries the Church demanded that the civil authorities 
should bum heretics at the stake, because Jesus said of the 
branches severed from the vine, " Men gather them and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned." 

It would be hard to name a tyranny so cruel or a crime 
so monstrous or a superstition so blindly absurd, that the 
Bible has not been appealed to in its support. Yet here 
lies the good book, as innocent of all these follies and 
shams as the forest tree is of the ugly idols which men 
shape from its wood. Or, to change the simile, we can 
build any sort of morals or any form of doctrine by putting 
texts tc^ether, as the mason can build any shape of house by 
putting bricks together. " Hell " is a Bible word ; and only 
to think what a reign of terror has been kept up for thou- 
sands of years by the use of that single word I Priestcraft, 
the most cruel of all despotisms, since it establishes do- 
minion over the conscience of mankind, has successfully 
maintained that dominion by claiming on Scriptural author- 
ity the keepership of the keys of the eternal prison. 

Yet, when we seek for weapons to batter down the walls 
of bigotry and oppression, the Bible itself is the armory to 
which we resort. When we look for light to scatter the 
darkness of error and superstition, that light shines from 
these blessed pages. 
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But the book lies wide open ; and a careful scrutiny of 
its contents has made it impossible to regard it as infallible 
or as verbally inspired. The light of heaven meets the 
shadows of the earth in a golden haze. The holiest truths 
are mixed with imperfect human conceptions, and cast in 
the form of distorting dialects. They are unwise friends of 
the Bible who speak of it as containing "the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth." Two causes have 
been at work to modify this traditional extravagance, and to 
make the Bible a new book to the modern mind. 

We are learning to read it as history, — a picturesque 
record of ancient thought and life, — of thought which does 
not bound or bind our own, and of life which we cannot 
wish to repeat. Like other ancient literature, it is marked 
and stained all over with the changing color of those times. 

Before there was a science of geology, it was supposed 
that this globe was made by creative power, and finished off 
just as it is, — perhaps early one morning ; that the rocks 
were tilted up, with all their present seams and fantastic 
shapes ; that their fragments were then scattered over the 
surface or imbedded in it, just as we hnd them. Even the 
fossil remains of animals have been supposed by some to 
have been placed in the rocks before any animals existed, — 
perhaps on purpose to puzzle and mislead the scientific 
infidels. 

But careful and free-minded students of nature have 
found in the changes that are now going on an explanation 
of the whole phenomena of the earth's surface, — a key to 
the character and position of the rocky strata, and all the 
forms of present or extinct lite. Every scar, stain, or can- 
yon on a mountain side, every mark on a pebble under our 
feet, they say, is a memorandum, — it registers the action of 
some natural force. The globe has had a history ; and to 
read that history is the delighted business of the patient 

So the Bible has had a history ; and, like the geology of 
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the globe, it is a history, — a succession of stratified records, 
containing and preserving for us the fossil remains of 
ancient faith, feeling, and custom, and especially the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of one remarkable people, with their 
mixture of good and evil. Thus it is a register in part of 
the slow evolution, education, and experience of the human 
race. Read in the light of our historic sense, the Bible 
becomes a new book and a treasury of wonders. 

It also becomes a new book as we study it by the com- 
parative method, or alongside other sacred writings. The 
history of the globe is written all over the globe, not alone 
in the ledges of granite and marble, in the deposits of coal 
and iron, or on the face of a single country. So the history 
of religion is the history of all mankind. It is written not 
alone in documents, but still more in the life and character 
of the people, in their institutions and civilizations. Not 
alone among the Hebrews and in Palestine, but in all ages 
and among all people, spiritual causes have been producing 
spiritual results. Every nation that has advanced far 
enough to have a literature with a moral code, and a system 
of worship, has produced also something that served for a 
Bible, or a body of sacred traditions and laws. 

It does not follow that such religions and writings are of 
equal value. They seem to be graded in merit like the 
various stages of civilization, and like the attainments of 
different people tn art, science, and government But gen- 
erally there is a kind of adaptation or suitability, as if the 
religion of such people corresponded to its peculiar genius. 
So sings our Lowell : — 

" God sends His leacheis unto every age, 
To every clime and every race of men. 
With revelations fitted to thur growth 
And ahape of mind; nor gives the realm of Truth. 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race : 
Therefore each form of worship that hath svrayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, Reverence, 
Enfolds some genns of goodness and of r^ht," 
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There is but one way to account for the almost divine 
authority which has been acquired by the Bible aitd by 
other sacred writings. They represent a deposit of spiritual 
wisdom. They originated in a time when men reverenced 
their wisest teachers, and when those teachers believed that 
their wisdom came from God. Inspiration is a good word 
to describe their impressions : revelation is another good 
word. The material in the Bible which we find so profiu 
able is the product of human faculties in a highly exalted 
State, and acted upon by the hidden Power from which all 
life proceeds, — a Power that is at work everywhere and al- 
ways. Thus the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man, but holy men spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit. This Power is supernatural when it produces 
an insect or a flower in the same sense as when it produces 
a prophet, a poet, or a Messiah. 

Perhaps we are nearer to the Source of Being than we 
realize. Any man who is thoroughly alive takes in the 
divine influence as his eyes take in the light, and his lungs 
the air. His thoughts will be more or less wise and true, 
according to the quality of his life and the maturity of his 
faculties. One man breathes more deeply than another, 
one man's eyes give him truer pictures than another's, and 
one man is more fully penetrated by spiritual realities than 
another. Some thoughts may be more convincing and 
commanding to him than anything he finds in the books or 
learns from his teachers. They may seem to him better 
suited to his own needs and to the needs of mankind. 

Such a man is often in advance of his time. To some he 
will appear as a heaven-sent messenger of rebuke or of good 
tidings: to others, he Is merely a crank, a fanatic, or a 
pestilent fellow. To those who reject his word, he will be 
an uncomfortable neighbor. For, if be loves the truth, loves 
his fellow-men, and is not disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
he cannot keep his great commanding convictions to him- 
self. The more true and loving he is, the plainer and bolder 
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will be his speech, aod the more bitter will be the hatred of 
those whom it offends. They may hurry him to the stake, 
the scaffold, or the cross ; but, if he has borne a true testi- 
mony, it will never fall into silence, it will fly on the wings 
of the wind. It will be sealed with his blood. His defeat 
will be his triumph ; and after generations will reverently 
"gather up the ashes into history's golden urn," and write 
his words among the holy oracles. The trumpet-note which 
sounds through the Bible is the ever-living vo'ce of free- 
speaking dissenters and heretics. 

" The word of the Lord " is the name we must give to 
whatever truth is communicated or in any way made known 
to the mind of man for his spiritual guidance. This use of 
the phrase is ancient and honorable. Prophets and apostles 
might make mistakes, but they believed themselves moved 
by the higher Spirit. The greatest of them all says to his 
disciples, " The word which ye hear is not mine, but the 
Father's which sent me," In his prayer he says, "I have 
given them Thy word. . . . Thy word is truth." And to 
the Jews : " Ve seek to kill me, a man which told you the 
truth which I heard of God." 

It is this confidence in his own inspiration which enables 
him to speak wiih a higher authority than his own, and to 
say, " Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall 
not pass away." The word is God, as the light is the sun, 
and as a man's thought is the man. 

Many good churchmen have been compelled in honesty to 
leave off speaking of the whole Bible as the word cf God ; 
but they have kept their faith and reverence by saying that 
it "contains " the word of God. But this formula may be 
applied to any book which is found profitable for instruction 
in righteousness. And it seems as unworthy of us to dis- 
credit the divine origin of truth outside the Bible as it is to 
pretend a belief in what seems contradictory or erroneous 
within the Bible. 

The truth that is contained In the Bible has come into 
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the world to stay, just as the multiplication table has come 
to stay. Some portions of Old T'estament and New may be 
less and less used as time goes on. But it is not likely that 
the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Lord's Prayer, or the twenty-third Psalm, the fortieth of 
Isaiah, and the [.thirteenth of First Corinthians will ever 
become obsolete. These are like the mountain peaks of 
inspiration. And many another portion of the Bible will 
remain far above the common level of literature, or will 
spread out like green pastures and still waters for the com- 
fort and cheer of weary mortals. " The river of God is full 
of water," and no vessel can hold it all. The truths that 
make men wise unto salvation are found by all who seek, 
with whatever crude human conceptions they may be mixed. 
The Holy Spirit, like every faithful teacher, makes the 
most and the best of the most obdurate or stupid pupil, 
" Every word of God is pure," but not every utterance of it 
is clear. 

Are we to expect new Bibles ? No, and yes ! We are not 
to expect a displacement or abandonment of the truth already 
received and verified to faith by reason, any more than we 
are to expect a substitute for the multiplication table or the 
alphabet. The human race knows a good thing too well to 
throw it away. 

But the old Bible itself will become new — and Is ever becom- 
ing new — as fast as we gain freedom to discriminate, insight 
to appreciate, and faith to appropriate. How many a passage, 
once dim and dull or unmeaning, has flashed out like a gem 
or a star at the touch of some new experience I Texts that 
were learned by rote in childhood have been learned by 
heart in the school of stem reality ;_ and the stories of 
ancient Israel or of gospel times have often supplied us with 
the only language which could help us express our deepest 
feelings and loftiest thoughts. The human heart is much 
the same in all ages ; and the struggles, sorrows, failures, and 
sins, as well as the hopes, aspirations, successes, and joys, 
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which make up our modem programme, do but repeat the 
lives of the men and women who have left their footprints on 
the sands of time. The Bible is a very human book : there- 
fore, it is divine ; and I believe it will always be the best 
and chief text-book of those who crave to see humanity 
made more divine, and the earth become more like heaven. 

"God is where He was." We shall miss the most helpful 
lesson of history and the highest use of the Bible itself, if the 
light shining out of the past does not show us the equal sig- 
nificance of the present Abraham and Moses, David and 
Isaiah, Jesus and Paul, will be mere names to us, unless 
they help us interpret modem facts, current events, and 
common experiences in the light of spiritual laws and as a 
part of the moral order of the world. 

Bible material is always in making. We may expect more 
of it as we are to expect new roses, new varieties of fmit, 
new breeds of animals, new forms of science and art, new 
poetry and music, new manners and customs, richer civiliza- 
tions. But all these will grow out of the old, as new wood 
grows on the living tree. The dead wood that falls away 
will not long be missed. If there is ever to be a new and 
nobler race of men, it will be produced from what now is, as 
the present has been produced from the past, by gradual 
modification and improvement. 

Thus " slowly the Bible of the age is writ." The relig- 
ious spirit and genius must express itself according to its 
nature, need, and conditions. It is certain to read new 
meanings in the old words, and equally certain to weave 
new robes for its own adorning. The eternal and unchang- 
ing One is our dwelling-place in all generations; but inside 
of His infinities and eternities there is ample room for Him 
to fulfil Himself in many ways, and to 
" Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change." 

In all men there is something latent — sound asleep or 
half awake and vaguely stirring as in dreams — and waiting 
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touch of the sun of May. When that spirit sense awakes, 
old things pass away, and all things become new. 

" with richer beauty glowa 
The world, before so fair; 
Ker holy light religion throws 
Reflected everywhere." 

The Bible comes in for a share in this renewal, as if the 
book itself had been asleep and had awakened. The change, 
indeed. Is all in ourselves. We come to read all books 
with new eyes. We take out of them finer benefits. We 
help ourselves with a ready instinct to whatever is profitable 
and nourishing to the soul. 

Thus the same causes which have produced so much of 
sacred literature must continually produce more. He who 
spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets and 
sages and by His great and holy Son will continually speak 
through these and through a never-ending succession of 
messengers; and men will listen and learn. These pre- 
cious leaves, these syllables that echo the earnest speech 
of great souls, I wish. Indeed, we knew them all by heart. 
They may serve us greatly as outward signs and signals 
of sacred mysteries, or they may merely rattle like empty 
and dried seed-vessels, or emit a faint fragrance as of last 
year's flowers pressed in an herbarium. But the real Word 
of God is more than a book. It is His communication ad- 
dressed to the heart, spoken in the soul. It is the inward 
expression of truth and love. 

The most rapid progress of mankind in the knowledge 
of spiritual laws and the blessedness of spiritual life can 
only come when our Bible is big enough to take in all 
the truth that is profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness. Then we 
shall forget the distinction between the sacred and the 
secular, for all will be sacred. Then we shall be delivered 
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from the bondage of the letter into the freedom of the spirit, 
the liberty of the sons of God. Then the Living Word will 
run to and fro, and have free course, finding all things ready 
to serve as its ministers and conductors. Then the " soft 
white light" — the light of life — which shines within our 
minds will illuminate and glorify for us the whole creation. 
In that light we shall read the sacredness of our own being 
and the sacredness of the least of our brethren. Then 
the earth will be full of the knowledge of the Lord, — the 
one Lord, and His Name one. 

" And men in ships far of! at sea 

Shall hear the happy nations raise 
The songs oE peace and liberty, 
The chant of overflowing pnuse," 
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THE NEW THEISM. 



In the second verse of the forty-second Psalm are these 
words of some ancient man ; " My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God." 

He speaks for us. It is the desire of the nations ; it is 
the voice of the ages ; it is the cry of the human soul, — of 
the human soul when, like a child, it has no language but a 
cry. And, like the cry of a child, it is the expression of 
a vague instinct, — an instinct o£ relationship, deeper than 
all tho'ught. If the child does not know the meaning of its 
own cry, the mother knows ; and in time the child comes to 
know. So the soul's cry grows ever more clear and articu- 
late as man learns in part his own nature and his mighty 
needs. But, even when the soul does not understand its own 
longing, are we to suppose the Supreme Parent deaf and 
dumb and blind ? 

Human thought about God, as about life and the world, 
is a perpetual education. The savage, with untutored mind, 
" Sees God in the clouds, or hears Him in the wind." 

Max Miiller says that in the early world the worship of the 
sun was inevitable : it was the divinest thing visible, and 
spoke with its common daily rays to every heart, as well as 
to every eye. But to an undisciplined mind the facts of the 
world seem scattered and unrelated': it is not easy to gather 
them into unity. The little boy, riding in the evening, wak- 
ing and sleeping by turns, opening his eyes further on and 
seeing what he saw back there, but not recognizing it as the 
same, says, " Mamma, another moon ! " It is the same moon, 
but not to him: he does not yet know the order. Is it 
strange that men have worshipped many gods, dividing the 
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world as it were among them, — one god for the sky, another 
for the earth, another for the sea ? Each nation, each tribe, 
had its own : every aspect of nature seemed to be in differ- 
ent hands, — one was the god of the mountain ; another, of 
the wood ; another, of the running stream ; another, of the 
seedtime or of the harvest ; and each city might have its own 
protecting deity. 

That there must be One over alt was the thought of ad- 
vancing, clearer minds. Then they said, " He is above all the 
gods : He made all the others." Or He was the " All- Father," 
the Father of gods and men, — a Supreme Power, King, and 
Lord. But even yet there was only a dim idea of what His 
character might be. There is something more than wit in 
the saying that " an honest God is the noblest work of man," 
For the advancing conception of Deity is at once cause and 
consequence of the advancing state of roan. When the 
divine character is seen to be a moral character, henceforth 
it acquires a commanding authority. So we are told that, 
when God appeared to Abraham, the clear voice said : " I 
am the Almighty God I Walk before me, and be thou 
perfect." 

A child who has caught the Christian idea of God may 
see more clearly than many a pagan priest. One little boy 
not far away asked his older brother, " Is God very great ? " 
" Yes," was the answer, " but He's not a bit proud," Men 
have had to ask about the character of God. Does He 
notice us? Does He care? "Yes," they said, "for He 
rules : He rules events. The things that happen are under 
His direction. He commands, requires ; He forbids, and He 
punishes. He brings calamities and misfortunes upon men 
for their sins. He gives laws to the nations." All the 
ancient laws were thought of as coming from Him. Manu 
in India, Minos In Crete, Moses in Arabia, — these all were 
supposed to have received the statutes for their people from 
the heavens. So He sends messages and messengers. Grad- 
ually there grew great bodies of traditions, beliefs, or opin- 
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ions about God, and about all things concerning the origin 
and destiny and duty of man. They were supposed to be of 
supernatural origin. This is not wholly a superstition. The 
truth in the divine mind must somehow have found its way 
through appointed channels to the human mind, however 
imperfectly received and unworthily expressed. 

At one stage, alt this is taken as if it were an interference ; 
as if God came occasionally and said something, and then 
returned into silence and left the world to go on, or per- 
haps was otherwise occupied. Just as the king visits one 
province of his realm and then another, so the Deity was 
limited and localized In human thought, and was not always 
present. Some enlightened minds Indeed said : " He is the 
inhabitant of eternity ; He fills heaven and earth ; He is the 
righteous Judge, and His tender mercies are over all His 
works." But this was above the common thought of the age, 
just as the wisdom of the sage is above the ignorance of the 
rude peasant. And for a time these sacred truths were held 
and taught as sacred mysteries, which must not be told to 
the common herd, as pearls must not be cast before swine. 
So the holy doctrines were taught only to the initiated, and 
with imposing solemnities. As for the multitude, let them 
bow to their Images. It is just as well ; yes, it is better. 

Men are never aware how little they know till they begin 
to think more deeply. The inquirer says to the sage 
" Tell me what is God I " The sage answers, " Give me 
a day to think." And at the end of the day, "Give 
me a week." At the end of the week, "Give me a year." 
And at the end of the year, "The more I think, the more 
I am perplexed." "Who by searching can find Him out to 
perfection." 

The beginnings of intelligence are small, and the highest 
intelligence we ever reach must be small in the presence 
of the vast reality. We must piece together little bits of 
fact before we have any real knowledge. We must see 
knowledge in its relation to life before we have any real 
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wisdom. We must look behind facts to principles : we 
must read meanings. The alphabet makes words ; words 
make sentences; the printed volume of learning is built 
up by spelling out the meaning of facts or thoughts. But 
no book can help us unless we read with some share of the 
author's intelligence. One may go through a dozen pages, 
and gel little more than the mouse that nibbles the leaves 
to make a softer nest. One may walk through a great 
library, and go out as ignorant as he went in. One may 
live a hundred years under the sky, and never once " look 
through nature up to nature's God." 

Sometimes we are told that men know God only through 
the Bible, — that in ancient times He showed Himself to 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Elijah. We have 
their testimony, and we must believe on the strength of their 
say-so. Others tell us that all we can know must be 
learned from God's manifestation of Himself in the persoa 
of a divine man. It is true that our thought of God has 
been enlarged and enriched beyond measure by the sacred 
records and by Christian teaching ; but we want something 
beyond hearsay. Our souls cry out for the living God, — 
the God who is, as well as the God who was. And the 
highest of all truths can never be confirmed too much. 

To finite minds the unknown is and ever will be more 
than the known. Yet what we do not know can never con- 
tradict what we do know ; and, when once we have made an 
honest beginning, the path of progress is wide open. Whea 
we have grasped the simplest truth of arithmetic, as that 
one and one are two, we may be reasonably sure that the 
most advanced stage of mathematics will never disprove the 
statement. We are short-sighted in respect to the Absolute ; 
we are blind in respect to the Infinite. Yet the finite must 
be related to the Infinite. If a finite creature is alive at all, 
he must be alive in the Infinite, as every star must have its 
place in the infinitude of space. 

But our questions come back unanswered out of the 
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silence, out of the mystery. Can we believe in things we 
cannot verify by our senses? We see effects: we never 
see a cause. Yet can we doubt there is causation ? We 
see appearances : did we ever see below the surface ? Proc- 
esses we see : we never see the forces that are at work. 
Who ever saw a force ? Who ever saw time or space ? Who 
ever saw power, wisdom, goodness, honesty, truth, justice ? 
Yes, we do see all these ; for we have other eyes than those 
that look on outward facts. 

Shall we say that because we iiave not seen life, and be- 
cause no man ever saw himself, that there is no life and no 
self ? The doubt of the divine is as irrational as the doubt 
of the human. The human soul dwells in mystery, yet there 
is nothing of which we are so sure as of our persona] exist- 
ence. We came honestly and rationally by our ideas of 
some things which we cannot see; and the foundation of 
our belief in God, I think, is deeply laid in our constitution, 
and is developed through the actual experiences of life. See 
how the cry is answered. 

First there is the impression made on us by external 
things, by the outside touch. Nature is a printing-office, 
and we receive its impressions as surely as paper receives 
impressions from the type. Creation appears to be an 
apparatus for this purpose : it is a vast and orderly display 
of the products of power and wisdom, — very vague to dim 
eyes, perhaps, for we have not learned to read clearly. Yet 
every bright child asks questions and has a craving for 
knowledge ; and in the very asking of questions is a certain 
germ of faith that knowledge can be had, a certain hope for 
an answer, and a certain passionate love for knowing. So 
faith and hope and love are original instincts, and make all 
scholarship possible. Hence at last comes a belief in 
Providence, which brings things within our reach and fits 
them to our need. 

Then comes a second stage. Spiritual sentiments unfold 
in the man, and call forth feelings which spring up unbidden. 
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— reverence, dependence, the sense of mystery, of trust. 
Glimpses of the mighty God make even the child delighted 
and afraid. These facts are as sure and real as gravitation, 
light, heat, — even while they remain vague as these are to 
our careless thinking. 

Now what do these facts imply? Dependence implies 
dependence on some adequate power. Reverence implies 
somebody deserving it As lungs imply air and eyes imply 
light, so the hunger and cry of the human soul implies God. 
The needs that require truth and love imply truth and love 
as living realities. 

There is a third stage. We have a moral nature that is 
proper to us. We distinguish between right and wrong. 
We recc^ize a law of duty. And this unfolds in the mind 
as naturally as the flowers are unfolding in the spring air. 
It is indeed held in very delicate organs. But these senti- 
ments of truth and justice, honesty and kindness, are not 
less real because they will not bear rough handling. The 
sense of obligation to be inwardly pure may be accepted as 
an answer to our cry for the knowledge of God. If it as- 
sures us that He would have us be holy as He is holy, it 
becomes a revelation of our own high nature as well as His. 
And so beautiful images break upon the inward eye, — the 
Images of these qualities which we never see with the 
outward eye, but are continually looking for in human char- 
acter around us, and are disappointed if we do not find. 

Now all these qualities meet and blend in a single con- 
ception of perfection. And there comes a time when the 
word, " Be perfect, as your Father in Heaven is perfect," has 
a meaning, because we have framed an ideal of what perfec- 
tion is ; and it stands to us for a revelation of God. Then 
we have normally a desire to be like that ideal, — to be 
perfect ourselves. 

This conception of God, this unfolding in the mind 
through the influences and experiences of life, has been 
immensely improved upon or helped by the later discov- 
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eries and testimonies of science. The telescope a 
microscope have enlarged our conception of the i 
and enriched our thought. The more the grandeur of the 
universe appears, the more is the glory of the Soul of the 
universe magnified in our thought. The ancients said, " He 
dwelleth in the thick darkness" : there came a voice which 
said, " He hideth himself in the light." For, as the universe 
grew clearer to mankind, instead of dazzling us by its full- 
ness, it seemed an unveiling and revelation of some Reality 
past description. 

The larger thought of God has also been helped by the 
recent studies of the processes that go forward in nature. 
Careful observers report that behind all processes there is a 
manifest direction, just like superintendence. Let us take 
wide views of what has gone forward in the production of the 
physical universe. Look once : what is there ? No world, 
— vast, dim, dense clouds of fire-mist, of floating gas, form- 
less, and apparently meaningless. Look again; all that 
" diffused float " has condensed into shining globes, suns 
and worlds. Is there no direction manifest in such a proc- 
ess as this ? Look again : these globes are peopled with 
living beings, and among them are we. If we keep looking, 
every few hundred thousand years the human world seems to 
pass through changes as vast as those which made suns and 
planets out of floating vapors. Reason, or intelligence, takes 
the place of stupid animalism ; ordered society takes the 
place of wild and roving savages ; useful and beautiful arts 
transform the wildernesses into gardens. This is not all. 
The directing principle is seen in so many of the details of 
animal life, plant life, chemical action, that nature appears 
like a workshop with an invisible operator who has perfect 
control of all forces, — heat, electricity, gravitation, vital 
energy, the constructive and the destructive powers. 

All the miracle stories seem tame when we become aware 
of the every-day wonders which surround us and pervade 
us, since we live by them. The air and the sunlight, them- 
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selves full of mystery, are all the time being transformed 
into the fruits of the field and the orchard, into all the forms 
of food which nourish man and beast 

Need we go back to Genesis to find a Creator? Walt 
Whitman says : — 

" I wiU take an egg from the robin's nest in tbe orchard ; 
I will take a branch of gooseberries from the old bush in the garden, 

and I will go and preach (o (he world. 
You shall see I will not meet a single heretic or scomer. 
You shall see how I stump clergymen and confound them. 
Von shall see me showing a scarlet tomato, a while pebble from 
the beach." 

Newman Smyth has recently called the attention of a 
Boston audience to the fact that evolution seems to proceed 
along fixed lines, "from something to something," reaching 
every result by orderly stages ; laying in the embryo now a 
beam of bone and now a thread of nerve, with as clear signs 
of intelligence as the architect shows in putting the timbers 
in the building, or in laying a foundation, which presupposes 
a wall and a roof. He shows that physical life would be 
impossible but for the continuous selection and readjustment 
of minute cells that make up the tissues of the body ; so that, 
if we could see what is going on at this moment in our 
frames, or in every tree and bush and grass-blade, we should 
see wise power at work. 

So we are learning to think of God as the power behind 
evolution. This is the new thought of God ; not as sitting 
afar off, but resident in what we call " matter " and active 
in what we call " force," " God runs the world," exclaims 
an enthusiastic Presbyterian brother ; and the Church is 
gradually getting over its foolish fear that faith will be weak- 
ened or undermined by science, which has indeed become 
one of the strongest witnesses for God. 

Let us confess that these things are not always clear. 
There are large aspects of nature that show us no sign of 
order, of wisdom, or of goodness ; only, apparently, a scene 
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of lawless power and confusion. We have many personal 
experiences, and we witness many a turn in human affairs, 
that make this seem like a crazy world. Roaring winds and 
boiling waves, fires that lay cities in ashes, floods that drown 
the villages, — these are not clear revelations of wisdom and 
goodness, any more than are the ragings of human passion 
within our own breasts. The dash of nation against nation, 
the pestilence that sweeps off populations, the shadows of 
sickness that threaten our homes and our lives, the sadder 
shadows of wrong, — if we look only at these things and such 
as these, we shall be without hope. I say, therefore, that 
there are some aspects of life and of the world that do not 
show us the living God. 

But, in looking at a portrait, do you fix your attention on 
the background? The face tells the story. We do not 
learn that God is spirit from the vastness of creation, nor 
from the confusing multiplicity of outward and material 
objects. We do not see His face in nature alone. He 
hides Himself in the incomprehensibility of His works. 
Even in the most perfect portrait you miss something. 
The phantom face only makes the heart cry out for the 
living friend. We can learn of matter only by studying 
matter. We can learn of mind only through mind. We 
can learn of God only from what shares His nature and 
shows it. Nothing but spirit can teach of spirit; nothing 
but humanity can give us an introduction to divinity ; noth- 
ing less than humanity at its best can give us the clearest 
hint of something better still. 

This is the secret and method of Jesus. When once 
the Father is seen in the Son, — in any son, — then we 
understand how the pure ~ man could say, "I and my 
Father are one ; I ascend to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God ; and where I am, there ye shall 
be also." Already we are there with him when we recog- 
nize the identical nature of our spirits with the divine, 
and seek to come into perfect conformity with the divine. 
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The Christ-light does not dazzle. It is tempered to the 
weakness of our eyes. When the clearest revelation of the 
divine in the human is apparent in one case, we see it in 
everything human. " No man knoweth the Father save 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him," is a 
deep saying; for sonship itself is revelation. But this 
means nothing until we become aware of our own sonship, 
until the sjnrit of the son is in our hearts. 

And now may we make some clear distinction between 
the old and the new ways of thinking about God ? The old 
thought said, and said truly, " Our life is from God " : the 
new thought says more deeply, " Our life is in God." The 
old thought belittled man and made him shrink into noth- 
ingness : the new makes man aware of his greatness, be- 
cause aware of his kinship with divinity, so shaming his un- 
worthiness and quickening his aspiration. The old thought 
held God far off, or made Him seem to hold man far off: 
the new draws God and man together. The old saw God 
far up in the glory, and man down here in the dust : the new 
finds God dwelling in man and with him on the earth. 

But it is not enough to approach the temple door : it is 
not enough to reach a rational theory about the Deity. The 
heart still cries out for the living God. The intellect intro- 
duces us to a higher Intellect: the heart craves acquaint- 
ance with the higher Heart. The enlightened man may know 
that God is law j but only the loving heart knows that God 
is love, and that " every one that loveth is bom of God." 
The only proof of love is in glad obedience. 

So the highest thought of God does not contemplate Him 
as distant, or separated from our humanity. It identifies 
Him with life, and with all life ; with truth, and with all 
truth ; with goodness, and with all goodness. It teaches us 
to recognize every form of virtue as a fruit of that Holy 
Spirit which works to make holy spirits of us. He has not 
left us, then, without a witness. We have many communica- 
tions, inward whispers of counsel, warning, rebuke, comfort. 
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" The good news of God " has come ; and it is abundantly 
confirmed by our own nature and our need. 

He is not truly represented to our minds by anything that 
is unlovely or unloving. We do not see Him as He is when 
the facts are out of focus, or when our own vision is 
distorted, or when we look through the crinkled glass of our 
ignorance or our sin. We must learn to accept all the best 
things of thought, feeling, of life, all discoveries of truth, 
beauty, and goodness, all helps toward the perfection of our 
being, as witnesses of His presence and His love. If the 
grass could be conscious, would it not in this way accept the 
sun and the rain ? 

And now we can well afford to let the half-gods go. The 
grand confirmation of the Fatherhood and the Sonship 
sweeps away the smaller and narrower ideas, as the rising 
sun sweeps away the "confused creations of the night," 

Let us dare to say there is no such God as human imag- 
ination has often pictured ; no such venerable, white-haired 
patriarch, dwelling in a sky tent ; no such hard-faced king, 
sitting on a dazzling throne amid barbaric splendor, watch- 
ing his subjects with a jealous eye, loving his favorites and 
hating his enemies; no such master-mechanic making and 
managing the worlds from outside, regulating the clockwork 
with his hands and then leaving it to run alone by arbitrary 
law, or interfering only by miracle to repair some damage. 
We see in God no non-resident proprietor, who makes an 
occasional visit to call his tenants to account. 

Doubtless, there is no such God as men have made, 
because there is no such God as men can comprehend or 
define. To comprehend Him, we must be as great as Him- 
self; to define Him, we must put Him in the limits of 
our childish thought. But we may apprehend what we can- 
not comprehend ; we may take hold of what we cannot take 
in. There is no fraction so small but it belongs to the great 
whole ; and he who is in possession of any truth has always 
the means of getting more, since all truths are connected. 
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Every ray of the light testifies of the sun; every drop of 
water testifies of the mighty deep ; every creature testifies 
of the Creator; and the least true light that enters the mind 
of the child is such a ray from the central sun. 

All we think on any great subject is likely to be less than 
the truth. How much more likely to be less than truth 
when we think about the Infinite 1 So it may be better to 
hold fast to the half-gods than to be left in a vacant and 
unmeaning world. Perhaps, too. all the imperfect concep- 
tions of blind idolatry and savage superstition have yielded 
a certain support and nutrition to the human spirit, just as 
men's bodies have been kept alive on poor food badly 
cooked. So Wordsworth, in his protest against the sordid- 
ness which blinds us to the religious aspects of nature, cries 
out, — 

" Great God ! I'd rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed oatwom. 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have gUmpses that would make me lessforlom ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

"Better believe in all the fables of the ages," says 
another, " than believe that this infinite frame of things is 
without a mind." Is it not the height of conceit and 
absurdity to suppose there is no one who knows the things 
unknown to us ? 

At a critical time, when my own theology was going to 
pieces, there was one strong support to cling to : " The stars 
keep their places, though men's heads run round." I 
trusted that, if I could ever find truth, it would not be smaller 
and poorer, but larger and richer, than my traditional belief. 
I said : " It is not likely that I have had too good an opin- 
ion of the Creator. I need not be afraid if the mystery of 
His nature should forever be impenetrable. My safety does 
not depend on knowing, but on faithfulness to the little light 
He gives. What if my beliefs have been unsound, — does it 
follow that there is no order in the universe ? " 
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This view takes oil ttie strain and banishes the terror. 
We are no longer haunted by spectres : the dark becomes 
as safe as the light. If a man supposes that health depends 
upon his being able to settle all the theories, ologies, and 
pathies upon which the doctors differ, he will be driven wild 
with perplexity. Sut let him once understand that health 
is the natural and normal condition, that the native forces 
of his body, unless hindered, make for pure blood and 
sound tissue, and he will trust himself to those forces, and 
be chiefly concerned to conform to the law, and do nothing 
to injure himself. 

We have knowledge of God, then, just as we have knowl- 
edge of the world and of the stars above us. Little we 
know of either ! We cannot see an inch into the crust of 
the earth, yet we never fear to plant our feet upon it. We 
see the stars shining above us, and know that they are 
vastly more ponderous than our world ; yet we do not fear 
that they will fall and crush us. 

Let us humbly dare to say of the Supreme Being, He 
must be greater, wiser, better, than we know how lo think. 
Therefore, He deserves our fullest confidence, our deepest 
reverence, our heartiest devotion. Our wisest teacher tells 
us to say " Father," and to look for Him and listen to 
. Him in our hearts. If we find Him there, heaven and 
earth will be full of His glory ; and we shall join in the joy- 
ful cry : " Lo, this is our God ! We have waited for Him, 
We will be glad and rejoice in His salvation." 

"Every inmost aspiration is His angel undefiled, 
And in every ' O my Father ' sleeps the answer, ' Here, my child.' " 
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THE NEW ATHEISM. 



"Jesus said unto them, Have faith in God." — Mark iL 22. 

He did not say : " Understand God. Measure His great- 
ness. Fathom the depth of His being, or put Him into a 
creed, a doctrine, a definition." Faith in God means more 
than a way of thinking, more, even, than a way of feeling. 
It means a share in His life. It means vital connection with 
Him. It means qualities in common with Him, without 
which faith would be impossible. You are in similar rela- 
tions with any friend whom you perfectly trust, Your friend 
is your property. If your heart could be seen, your friend 
would be seen. Your faith in him has made him yours, both 
by appreciation and by appropriation. 

Jesus illustrates the completeness of faith when he says, 
"I and my Father are one; the Father dwelleth in me." Is 
it a mystery ? So is any profound human friendship. The 
friend whom you perfectly love and trust is one with yourself. 
In a very deep way he dwells in you as a part of your real 
life. If your heart could be seen, it would he like a photo- 
graph album. The faces of all your friends would look out 
from it, as you see them with closed eyes. More than 
pictured faces are there. The very blood in your veins is 
qualified by your affections, by the influence of every loved 
personality ; and every such friendship is a fountain of satis- 
faction, enrichment, contentment. 

Faith is the principle that helps us make things real, — the 
realizing sense. There is no vitality in a faith that fails to 
lay hold of its object and take possession of it. You not 
only lay hold, you are laid hold of in return. You are taken 
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possession of. You belong to your friend, as your friend 
belongs to you. You rejoice so to belong. 

But now imagine yourself quite destitute of all such ailec- 
tional possessions. Imagine yourself dwelling in a city full 
of people, you indifferent to them all, and they all indiffer- 
ent to you, — loving not one, trusting not one. Is there 
a sadder word in our language than " f riendlessness " ? 
What would it be to be without any satis^ng connection 
with any human being, even though our connections might in 
many ways be multiplied ; to be without any appetite, so to 
speak, for humanity, to have no relish for companionship, no 
faculty for appreciating or appropriating ? What kind of so- 
ciety would it be ? what kind of a world ? 

There might still be a kind of respectable order, a regula- 
tive moraUty, even in a town where nobody really cared much 
for anybody. Intelligent selfishness would make us keep our 
hands oS each other, even when we were not at all regardful 
and quite distrustful and averse. We might agree to let each 
other alone ; but it would be a pitiful life, without normal re- 
lationships, all connections broken. The end of such a life 
is told in the familiar epitaph : — 

" Poor John Smitb, here he Ues : 
Nobody laogbs and nobody cries. 
Whither he went or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobodj' cares 1 " 

And it isn't strange that people who are without any normal 
and natural connections with humanly manage to organize 
some artificial comradeship, so as to make sure of a funeral. 
Perhaps this is the strongest tie that holds some men to their 
various brotherhoods and lodges, and even to churches. 

In the same way men may live in nature, as well as in society, 
with little sense of what it means, — little sense of wonder, 
little perception of beauty or order ; eyes that see not, and 
ears that do not hear ; all the marvels of creation spread out 
around, but wasted on the unheeding, — the grand tesdmomes 
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of science all going for nothing. The sun lights them on their 
way, the darkness curtains their repose at night. They partake 
oi the benefits and bounties, yet move about in worlds not 
reaUzed. Are there such lives ? Pitiful, indeed I 

But, as a man can manage to live in a poor fashion in the 
human world without sharing its life, so, after a poor fash- 
ion, he can live in God's world with little or no realization 
of spiritual realities. He can be a resident in the moral 
universe, and yet be as indifferent to what it means as the 
man I have described is indifferent to nature and humanity. 
Paul has a word for it : it is rendered " without God in the 
world"; but the original word is " atheos," — atheistic. A 
man can dwell in the community and pass for a respectable 
citizen, yet give no sign of public spirit, — caring no more for 
the general welfare than the horses that draw the carriages. 
A man can take an oath of allegiance to a government which 
he hates, and behave himself in an orderly way according to 
the laws. So a man can profess faith in God ; go through 
the forms of worship, put on the outward appearance of de- 
voutness, — bow his head, move his lips, recite the sacred 
words, — and it may be only another illustration of the dea- 
con's reproof to the profane man, who replied, " True, I 
swear and you pray; but neither of us mean anything by 
it 1 " In which case we must all say the deacon is the pro- 
faner of the two. 

Atheism is a much more serious matter than the denial 
that there is a living God. That kind of denial may come 
from honest intellectual difhculties. Many a man supposes, 
because he cannot accept the theories about God which 
have been framed by the theologians, that therefore there 
must be no God for him. Those theories may be true or 
untrue, rational or irrational, beautiful or hideous ; but they 
have no more to do with our life than medical theories have 
to do with health. 

At a funeral, Theodore Parker spoke of the deceased, in 
his prayer, as one " who denied the Name, but lived the law 
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of God." Such a man is not an atheist, — certainly not in 
any reproachful sense, — however unfortunate he may be. 
Fichte says, " No honest mind is without communion with 
God." There is no explanation of an honest life except 
through the presence and activity of a God-sfarit in that life. 
So that a man may be walking with God, and yet unable to 
believe in His existence, because of intellectual diflSculties or 
of misconceptions. No man should be called an atheist who 
sincerely loves that which is good, seeks that which is true, 
and follows that which is right. George Eliot says that " by 
desiring that which is perfectly good, — even when we do not 
quite know what it is, and cannot do it, — we are a part of 
the divine forces against evil, widening the circles of light 
and making the struggle against darkness narrower." 

The real atheism consists in disloyalty to the moral order 
of the universe. It is not merely an error of the head, it is 
a disease of the heart. It implies an absence of that faith 
which I have tried to describe, which is vital relation with 
the law and the life of the world. 

So worldliness is practical atheism, if it means indUIer- 
ence to our spiritual nature, if it means that we are absorbed 
in the things that perish with the using, to the shutting out 
of the things that are permanent and sacred. It is atheism 
if it means loving the creature and forgetting the Creator. 
And the wave of materialism which sweeps the land at this 
time is really a wave of atheism, though it be written all 
over with the name of God. The opposite extreme — of 
other- worldliness — may have an atheistic element, because 
it misses the sacredness of the life that now is, and forgets 
that " the earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof." 

The most common form of hurtful unbelief is indifference, 
heedlessness, the godless life. Of the wicked it was once 
said, " God is not in all their thoughts." And is not this 
the very essence of atheism ? Not that we haven't a con- 
ception of the Divine Person, but that the sacredness of 
existence which God's name should represent to us is left 
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out of thought, so that we drift along through the days and 
years just as though there were no God. Dr. Alonzo Hill 
once said, " He that really believes in God has got hold of 
about all there is." And what should we say of him who 
really does not believe in God ? Is he not missing all 

Do we really believe in God ? It is a searching question. 
How does that belief affect our life, our thought, feeling, 
conduct? If we could be certain that there is no such 
Being, would it make any great difference ? Would our 
life be shadowed with any great sense of loss and bereave- 
ment? 

There is a loose and falsely optimistic liberalism which is 
little better than atheism, which seems to say, " Oh, God is 
so good we need not care much about Him 1 " This is only 
a make-believe theism ; for the faith in goodness is unreal, 
it means nothing, unless it becomes an inspiration to good- 
ness, unless it wins us to goodness. And we may say the 
same of all divine qualities. The value of faith in God is 
not that we believe in a Supreme Person so much as that we 
believe in the supremacy of certain qualities that make Him 
worthy our reverence. So faith in God is faith in justice ; 
and the unjust man is an atheist. Faith in God is faith in 
truth ; and the man who has no faith in truth is an atheist. 
So, of all sacred qualities. Love uses power for good ends, 
to confer benefits, to promote happiness, to help, not to hurt. 
Hence he who is without love is without God, while " every 
one that loveth is bom of God and knoweth God," 

Thus real faith in God becomes a cleansing and refining 
influence in our personal life. " Every man that hath this 
hope in Him seeketh to purify himself, as He is pure." 

Let us say this word, however much it may rebuke our 
personal life and our failures. William Mountford says, 
" No man ever did wrong, feeling full faith in God the 
while." In such faith there is not only a restraint against 
doing wrong, but there is an inspiration to do the right. 
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The most fatal form of atheism is an inoperative theism, — a 
sterile faith, a nominal belief in God, which has no power to 
improve or sanctify hfe. 

My friend, a journalist, once asked me, " How do you 
explain the fact that, when there is so much knowledge of 
what is right, there is such a general low standard of con- 
duct ? Why are not men as good as they know ? " It is a 
hard question to answer. The most appalling sight on 
earth, I think, is not the dreadful prevalence of crime, not 
the bloody butcheries which the nations make their pastime, 
not the social confusions which threaten us with revolution, 
but the fact that these horrors are perpetrated by the nations 
where Christianity has been taught, where whole populations, 
for hundreds of years, have been under the instruction which 
draws, or should draw, to faith in God. A hundred thou- 
sand churches in our own land standing for God and His 
truth and His life in humanity, have yet so little power to 
restrain the current evils of the time, so little power to uplift 
and lead the people forward to the better things ! Isn't this 
the saddest, saddest spectacle on earth ? 

Men who have been told from childhood that God is the 
impartial Father of all are often hard and pitiless toward 
those who are less fortunate than themselves. Men who 
profess to believe that God has given the command, " Thou 
shall not steal : thou shalt not covet," spend six days in 
the week in contriving how to get possession of what belongs 
to others, without giving an equivalent Men who would 
be horrified by hearing any word of Scripture called in 
question are ready to deny and to pooh-pooh the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount about human brotherhood and 
about the folly of making wealth the chief object of ex- 
istence. 

Perhaps the Church is partly responsible, largely respon- 
sible, for much of the prevailing irretigion and unbelief, 
since the Church itself holds so much of both. In a Cath- 
olic land — in France — the peasant says to an English lady. 
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" People are turning away from the churches because the 
priests ask us to believe incredible absurdities." So it was 
the saying of the Roman Lucretius : " Not they are profane 
who deny the gods of the vulgar, but they who accept 
them," Sometimes the fine-spun argument of the pulpit, 
intended to confirm or establish our faith in God, only in- 
troduces more doubts and confusions than it clears. So 
that we are told of an English parishioner who, having heard 
his rector give an argument for theism, — for the existence 
of God, — said to him at the close, " It was a very able 
sermon, sir ; but I still believe there is a God I " 

An utter confusion of thought and feeling is caused by 
the seeming unreality of much that passes for religion and 
for worship, or for sound doctrine. Channing was turned 
in his boyhood from a belief in endless hell torments by 
seeing that his father, who praised the red-hot sermon on 
the way home from church, immediately became absorbed 
in his newspaper, regardless of the sufEerings of those who 
are tost and the danger of his neighbors who were slipping 
into the pit. The whole body of us who profess to be be- 
lievers, and yet act as if there were no God, are doing more 
to destroy faith than all the declamations of Ingersoll and 
his fellow-sceptics I 

Is it not one proof of the shallowness of our belief that we 
get so little comfort out of it ? Thousands who read that 
" God is a very present help in time of trouble," when any 
shadow falls, sink into depression just as though they had 
never heard of Him, and are uncomforted in their trials or 
their sorrows, and weak under the pressure of their common 
temptations. 

One cause of this undermining of faith is that children are 
taught to believe in God on grounds which sooner or later 
they must outgrow ; and then, the foundation of their faith 
having been wrongly laid, the faith falls with it. One who 
is occupying a Unitarian pulpit has told us what a sincere 
Catholic he was in the old country where he grew up, — 
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how he was drilled in the catechism, and how, when his 
cousin died outside the Church, he felt that the soul of his 
cousin must be lost But liis mother tried to comfort him by 
saying, " Never mind the catechism : Mary has gone to 
heaven 1 " But his belief in God was no stronger than in 
the damnation of his Protestant neighbors ; and, in unsettling 
this belief in damnation, she unconsciously destroyed his faith 
in God, so that her boy entered on a course of doubt which 
led him into blank atheism and despair for miserable years. 

Let me quote a passage from the late Thomas H. Green, 
of Oxford University : " If we are honest with ourselves, 
we shall admit that something which is best called Faith — a 
prevailing conviction of our presence to God and His to us 
— of His gracious mind towards us, working in and with and 
through us, of our duty to our fellow-men as our brethren in 
Him — has been the source of whatever is best In us and in 
our deeds. If we have enough experience and sympathy to 
interpret fairly the life of the world around us, we shall ad- 
mit that faith of this sort is the salt of the earth." 

The sweetness and beauty of our human relations depend 
largely on the exercise of our affections. And so it is with 
our divine relations from which these spring and by which 
they are fed. The depth and purity of life itself, the rich- 
ness and the fulness of the stream at its very fountain, in 
our inmost being, depend on the vitaUty of our faith. It is 
the friend-nature in us that puts us in relation with the 
friend-nature in another ; and it is the God-nature in us, the 
spiritual quality, that puts us in relation with the God-nature 
from which we sprang. To weaken this connection is as 
fatal as to break off our relations with our human friends. 

What, then, is the chief need of a time in which so many 
tendencies are weakening faith in God, in the good order of 
the world, and in the claim of the highest law upon con- 
sdence and conduct ? The need of the times, the need of 
us all, I think, — my need and yours, — is a more real relig- 
ion, a life rooted in the eternal realities, a life of command- 
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ing and glorious convictions, because a life of vita! con- 
nections between God and man. And so our need is to 
advance from the love of knowledge to the use of it ; from 
the love of truth to the practice of it ; from faith to faithful- 
ness ; from opinions and theories to real living. 

Probably nobody chooses to be an atheist. Nobody says 
to himself, " 1 will declare my independence of the Power that 
made the world, and I mean to live as if there were no God." 
The mischief lies in thoughtlessness, — not so much in wrong 
intention as in the lack of right intention. 

Thousands of years ago a man caught himself In this 
stupid kind of a fault. He cried in shame, " I was as a 
brute before Thee ! " Probably we should be startled and 
shocked at our own brutal carelessness and indifference if 
we could once see and feel the realities of being, and see 
ourselves as we are. And yet this very discovery might be 
the beginning of the most glorious days of our existence. 
Only the beginning, for a true faith holds the germ of all 
growth. So surely as God is, so surely He is the rewarder of 
them that seek Him. This must be the supreme fact around 
which all others gather and arrange themselves in a beau- 
tiful order, toward which all knowledges and experiences 
lead, the centre and fountain, the vitalizing source of all the 
good we can hope for or desire. 

Is it not a matter of culture ? Can we not grow in such 
a grace ? The more we look at the world with intelligent 
and loving eyes, the more the world means to us. The 
more we look at each other's faces with intelligence and 
love, the more human beings mean to us. The more we 
think of the fathomless depths and the lofty heights of 
being, and of the Being that fills being and is the source of 
it, the more it will mean to us. 

" Oh, my brothers, God exists I " exclaims Emerson. 
" Unlovely, nay, frightful is the soul that is without God in 
the world I " Such absolute and entire atheism is doubtless 
very rare. It would convert the world into a desert with no 
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overbrooding sky of light, but, rather, a firmament of black- 
ness, making of man's brief existence 

" A life of nothings, nothing worth. 
From that first nothing «re his Wrth 
To that last nothing under earth." 

Shall it then be said — shall we have to confess — that 
we have been living as though there were no God ? Or, if 
we must so confess, accusing ourselves justly and truthfully 
of having been indifferent, thoughtless, heedless, may not 
this be the moment in which we highly resolve that the Su- 
preme Fact shall have the supreme place ? Then we shall 
know that a foundation is laid in reason and in nature for 
obedience to the first and greatest commandment, — " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength." 
Then the second will swiftly keep its company, — "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 
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THE NEW DEVIL. 



" Every man U tempted when he is drawn away of his own Imst, and 
enticed." — James i. 14, 

I BELIEVE that the latest thought of sincere and serious 
men concerning temptation and the origin of all our wrong- 
doing falls into harmony with this saying of the apostle. 
The explanation of our moral lapses is found in our own 
conditions. And no recent change of opinion is more re- 
markable than the dying out of belief in a personal devil. 
Along with this i? a growing tendency to deny the existence 
of any form of evil ; but such an extreme is contrary to the 
general conviction of mankind. 

A few hundred years ago it was deemed almost as great a 
blasphemy to deny the existence of a personal devil as to deny 
the existence of God, In Luther's " Table Talk " he ex- 
pressed the view which then prevailed throughout Christen- 
dom. " The devil," he says, " rules over the whole world r 
we are all, body and possessions, subject to him. For we 
are but strangers in this world, and he is its prince and god. 
The bread we eat, the drink with which we refresh ourselves 
the clothing with which we cover ourselves, the air and all 
else by which we live, are under his power. Idiots, insane, 
and many of the diseased have been tormented by Satan." 

For a thousand years it was held that the redemption pur 
chase, the atonement made by Christ, was a debt paid to the 
devil rather than to the justice of God ; that Satan held, so 
to speak, a mortgage on all mankind who had sinned ; and 
that he could only be bought off by being permitted to tor- 
ment the innocent Son of God, who accepted his suffering 
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as a means of relieving mankind and discharging the mort- 
gage. All who availed themselves of this provision by faith 
or through the official sacraments became the beneficiaries. 

Along with Satan, the great fallen angel, there was be- 
lieved to be a vast army of spirits in rebellion against the 
Supreme,- all striving to increase the recruits on the evil side 
by seducing the human race into rebellion like their own. 
The fall of man was made to run parallel with the fall of 
Satan and his angels. Milton's sublime picture of the 
mighty conflict between God and His great enemy was a fair 
representation of the prevailing thought and faith. 

The present way of speaking and thinking, widely spread, 
and still more widely spreading, implies that Satan has 
become a name for the complex mass of false principles 
and evil powers by which mankind are deceived and mis- 
led, degraded and enslaved, — the convenient and pictur- 
esque impersonation of an awful fact. The mighty adver- 
sary of God and man who was present to the mind of 
Luther and Milton as the monarch of a vast and populous 
empire has became as phantom-like as Apollo or Bacchus, 
Mars or Minerva. Yet all these names once stood for reali- 
ties ; for men did not make gods or devils out of nothing. 

We must allow for the free use of language, which is not 
always to be taken literally. We can speak of the Goddess 
of Liberty, the American eagle, and Uncle Sam or John 
Bull, without fear of being misunderstood, even by the school- 
children. These figures of speech help to a more vivid con- 
ception of such abstract facts as liberty and nationality. 
Because there is no Uncle Sam, we do not therefore deny 
the existence of our country ; and, because there may be no 
such person as Satan, it does not follow that the name has 
lost its dreadful significance. It is well said that, "if the 
devil himself is dead, somebody must be carrying on the 



So we shall probably go on speaking of the devil and 
Satan to the end of time ; and not without reason, for these 
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tenns have become symbolic of all the spiritual delusions, 
errors, and falsities by which mankind have been corrupted, 
and by which they are continually tempted to depart from 
the right way. 

The word "Satan" means "adversary," as the word 
" devil " means " the accuser," In the bold dramatic scene 
which opens the book of Job, it is made a part of the r61e of 
the heavy villain to insinuate false motives, and next to do 
his wicked worst to make his lies come true. Satan is a 
name, then, which we may give to the whole body of condi- 
tions, influences, and errors that are adverse to man's higher 
welfare, that weaken his faith in the reality of truth and 
goodness, and that are thus hostile to our moral health, 
purity, and peace. 

When Peter offers Jesus bad advice, Jesus says, "Get 
thee hence, Satan, for thou savorest not of the things that 
are of God, but of the things that are of men." Hence 
Satan has come to be represented as the prince of this 
world, because this world is involved in so many real evils. 
Its passions, confusions, iniquities, as so many powers 
of darkness, are all summed up in that one impersonation. 
The perverse multitude and their blind guides are thus said 
to be under a strong delusion, and left to believe a lie. 
The love of power, the prevalence of social ambition, the 
pursuit of petty pleasures, which make of whole commu- 
nities a mere Vanity Fair, — all these things are represented 
by the false and foul principle which we call the devil. 
John sums it up when he speaks of " the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, the pride of life, and all that is not of 
the Father, but of the world." 

The activity of evil spirits has been offered as an expla- 
nation for much of the misleading influence which prevails 
among men. There are men in bodies who exert an evil 
influence and tempt others to sin, as perhaps we have all 
been tempted, and have tempted others. Why may not 
men out of the body exert a similar power ? In either case, 
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we must speak of evil spirits, whether in the body or out. 
I understand Swedenborg to teach that there is a vast mul- 
titude of the departed who have carried into what we call 
the other world the low tendencies, principles, and desires 
which ruled them here ; and that, as they continually seek 
to reconnect themselves with the material sphere, they are 
able to "possess" living men and women,— such ones as 
may be weak enough to become mediums. 

Such a belief in Satanic and demoniacal agencies is es- 
pecially active in superstitious communities and in times of 
general misfortune and depression. When troubles are 
abroad, when there is much poverty and pestilence, when 
the masses groan under political oppression, and there is a 
wide-spread sense of insecurity, there will also be an epi- 
demic of mental disease, mania, melancholia, and the like, as 
though the air itself were infected and infested by malig- 
nant powers. Is it strange that men look beyond them- 
selves for the cause of their woes ? 

Since we cannot account for the good which is in the 
world without believing in a good power, how can we ac- 
count for the evil without admitting an evil pK)wer ? Well, 
let us consider. Among these obscure problems we may be 
guided, perhaps, in part by the light of analogy, reflected 
from facts that we can partly understand. How do physi- 
cal mischiefs come about ? 

Here is a power operating upon a machine : the power 
may be steam, electricity, or water. At a great Exposition 
we saw a building covering fourteen acres filled with ma- 
chinery, all driven by one central engine. But now imagine 
what might have happened,^ a thundering jar, a jangle, an 
explosion, and portions of the beautiful mechanism tossed in 
ugly fragments into the air. Can we explain such a disaster 
without calling into existence some idnd of machine devil, or 
steam devil ? We say at once : There was some defect in the 
boiler, some wrong adjustment of forces, some carelessness 
of the engineer in letting the pressure get too high. There 
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was no evil power : the power was as good as ever, but it 
has been operating under disorderly conditions. 

Here is a willow-tree. It might be expected to follow 
the law of its own beautiful life, and develop into perfect 
symmetry. But no, its body is covered with unsightly 
warts, the limbs are gnarled and unshapely, the leaves are 
blistered and repulsive. Is there a kind of tree devil that 
has been creating deformity! No, the tree life has done 
its best under some unfavorable conditions, at which we can 
guess. The sap has been diverted from its proper course, 
the bark has been torn away, the trunk has been hacked, 
the leaves have been bitten and stung by insects. Vegeta- 
tion was not at fault. The same power which produced all 
the stately growths of the forests has produced this ugly 
dwarf. 

The physicians might tell us a thing or two. What is the 
origin of proud flesh, of ulcers, tumors, bodily deformities ? 
These abnormal growths are all built up by the same vital en- 
ergy which produces health and beauty. But the energy has 
been acting on irregular lines, under disordered conditions. ' 
The blood itself may have been poisoned by evil living, by 
bad cookery, foul air, sensual vice, hereditary taint. And 
the blood which is unfit to make healthy tissue is certain to 
make unhealthy tissue. There is no need of a physiologi- 
cal devil, nor of an active agent called disease. 

Thus we are able to trace beauty and ugliness, sickness 
and health, to causes that operate within plainly recognized 
laws. The progress and degeneracy, the life and death, 
with which we are familiar, are due to one cause operating 
under changing conditions. And, when we learn that these 
conditions are largely under our control, we shall blame 
neither God nor devil for the sufferings we bring on our- 
selves or on one another. We shall attach the sacredness 
of divine revelation to every advance in knowledge which 
puts us on guard against the enemies of our bodily life. 
Then all that we call disorder will take Its place in a wide 
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system of order, — an order whose methods of operation are 
summed up in the law of consequences, the law of cause 
and effect. 

In aacient times men did not make very clear dbtinctions 
between difierent lines of causation. Before the Captivity 
brought them into conuection with the Persian doctrine of 
dualism — a Good Spirit and a Bad — the Jews regarded 
every misfortune, temptation, or calamity, as a divine visita- 
tion or punishment. Later they referred many of these 
seeming evils to the great enemy and to the mischievous 
power of foul spirits. 

These views prevailed in the time of Jesus. Did he hold 
and teach accordingly, or were his biographers and reporters 
so preoccupied with the current opinions that they could not 
help attributing them to him ? Or did he merely use figu- 
ratively, as we do, the dialect of the day ? These questions 
have been much discussed. On at least two occasions he 
seems to have used words which his hearers could hardly 
have taken literally ; namely, when he applied the name of 
Satan to Peter, and when he spoke of the woman bowed 
with a spinal complaint as one whom " Satan had bound 
these eighteen years." 

Now, if a man dies of poisoning, it may be accidental, it 
may be suicidal, it may be murderous. So, if a man com- 
mits a wrong act, it may be from honest ignorance and mis- 
judgment, it may be from wilful wickedness, or it may be 
from the influence of some evil-minded person, stronger in 
will than the transgressor. In every such case a cause is at 
work which must be called an enemy. It is certainly not 
friendly to the man. A city may be set on fire by a spark 
blown by the wind, by a maid dropping a lamp, or by the 
hand of an incendiary. In either case the resulting damage is 
the same. But we make a distinction between a cause that is 
accidental and one that is intentional. Bodily derangement, 
brain disease, trouble of the nerves, or any other physical 
cause which produces hysteria, insanity, or epilepsy, is a 
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calamity — an " adversary " — to a man as truly as posses- 
sion by an evil spirit would be. 

We want a theory concerning evil which will make room 
for all facts, — the fact of God's supremacy and His 
goodness, of man's lesponsibility, the guilt of sin and the 
certainty of its bitter fruits, and the need of repentance and 
amendment. Must we not also recognize the power of all 
spiritual beings, high or low, embodied or disembodied, to 
affect each other either for good or ill ? But let us not be 
brought into bondage by mere words. 

It has been said that one of Satan's shrewdest tricks is to 
persuade men to deny his existence. Then he can have his 
full sway unrestricted. Certainly, to deny the distinction 
between right and wrong is to overturn the moral order. 
Then the command, " Thou shalt," and the command 
" Thou shalt not," are repealed tc^ether ; and we are turned 
loose in a world of moral anarchy. We have abolished, 
then, all restraint which held us back from violating the 
laws of welfare ; and we have, let loose all the forces that 
work for disorder. 

Some voices are saying that there is no such thing as 
positive evil ; that evil is merely the negation of good, as 
cold is the negation of heat, darkness of light, and death of 
life. Well, what worse could you say of a man than that 
there is no good in him ? that the light in him has become 
darkness ? that he is destitute of true life ? The absence 
of good may as welt be called evil. A will contrary to 
good, an intelligence without conscience, — that is the devil. 
Such an attitude is antagonistic to right. And a positive 
choice of wrong cannot be called a mere negation. 

When we do wrong, then, we should be prompt to take 
sides against ourselves, and for our own safety to accept the 
blame. So soon as we begin to justify or excuse, or to 
ignore the difference between right and wrong, we confirm 
our separation from good and from God. When we say, 
" Evil, be thou my good," we drop into Inferno. 
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In all the evils, misfortunes, and disadvantages under 
which men suffer, there is something nhich we must resist 
and remove, or be overcome by it, just as really as if a per- 
sonal devil — " god of this world and prince of the power of 
the air " — were the cause behind it all. We must overcome 
such evil by calling in the help of higher principles, — knowl- 
edge to match ignorance, wisdom to match folly, love to con- 
quer hatred, fraternity to expel selfishness. 

Every man is subject to these moral dangers ; so is every 
age. We meet them at every turn in human affairs. What 
are the moral dangers of our time ? Too many for a cata- 
logue! But certainly we must mention, as pre-eminent 
among them, the exaggeration of material good, which makes 
men deem a life successful if it wins wealth, and unsuccess- 
ful if it fails to win wealth. We rate ourselves largely for 
what we have rather than for what we are. We rate each 
other on the same principle. We are depressed by worldly 
failure, we are exalted by worldly success, as though this 
were the main matter of life.. So Greed is the new devil, 
and yet the old one. Men are slain by their pursuit of 
wealth as the great good. " Five years in Wall Street is a 
lifetime." Nervous prostration, suicide, the dread of failure, 
and the exhilaration of success are all of the same stuff. 

The modem devil says that a man's life does " consist in 
the abundance of the things which he possesses." Our 
bodily wants are real, and they are to be respected. We 
have many uses for all the things which our hands can lay 
hold of. But, in fact, many of the lives that are brightest 
and happiest, most intelligent and useful, are lived by those 
who are content with food and raiment. 

When a man loses his mind because he has lost his money, 
it is evident that he has been under a delusion. When he 
allows his happiness to be dependent on anything which is 
uncertain, it is evident that he is deceived. And when his 
desire for excellence is too weak to make him willing to pay 
the price of excellence, it is plain that he is deluded. When 
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he is averse to self-denial, while self-denial is the only condi- 
tion of moral safely and welfare, the man is so far diabolized, 
— carried captive by an enemy. 

We soon learn to make certain physical distinctions. We 
know that the dangers of fire must be guarded against, that 
we must have pure air, that food must be correctly selected 
and rightly prepared. We know that every road we travel 
must lead in the right direction, or it will take us to the 
wrong place. Are moral distinctions less important? So 
soon as we begin to blur the distinction between right and 
wrong, the devil is our ruler. So soon as we are content to 
accept low standards, we drop into a lower world. When 
we go with the majority, regardless of whether the majority 
is right or wrong ; when we do as others do, without rais- 
ing the question of reasonableness and purity ; when suc- 
cess is a justification for any course, and crime is regarded 
with complacency until it is found out, — where are we living, 
in God's world, or the devil's P Such a state of mind is 
simply Satanic. Men who " hold truth in unrighteousness " 
are liable to strong delusions, as they who violate physiologi- 
cal laws are liable to disease. 

Satan is called in the New Testament " a liar, and the 
father of it." What great evils are wrought in our personal 
and public life by falsehoods put in practice I Nations and 
generations may be deluded into believing a lie and acting 
on it. Just now the whole of Christendom seems diabolized 
into believing that the only way to get on is by making each 
nation afraid of every other. Instead of being drawn to- 
gether for co-operation, every nation strains itself to mul- 
tiply its armies and navies in order to keep up the reign of 
terror. A leading London journal says that this is the only 
safe way for any nation, — to make other nations afraid. 

It comes close home to our personal conduct. When a 
man works only for his wages, so that he willingly enters 
any sort of service, no matter however base or injurious, if 
he can get his price, is it any whit different from selling his 
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soul to the devil ? When a man, either in public or private 
life, cares for reputation or votes more than for true honor, 
or for what will pay rather than for the fulfilment of his 
trust, when the policy of the State or the Church turns on 
worldly advantage rather than on the prevalence of right- 
eousness and truth, then does not Satan rule ? 

In France a question of public right has been determined 
by the courts and by legislation simply on the ground of ex- 
pediency, in disregard of evidence, and in defiance of the 
question of justice. Just now the question of the revision 
of creeds is likely to be settled by the pride of a consistent 
record rather than by an unbiassed inquiry what is true. In 
politics the party interest, in religious circles the sect inter- 
est, is apt to override all else. The danger comes from a 
state of mind which is akin to falsity. There is a subtle 
poison in every degree of dishonesty. A light has come into 
the world, but " men love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil " ; and they prefer not to come to the 
light, lest they should be reproved. 

Every sore spot, every bruise in the flesh, weakness or un- 
soundness of organ or tissue, becomes a nest for disease* 
breeding germs and invites an enemy into the body. So it 
is with the moral bacteria by which our lives are threatened. 
All unhealthy conditions of thought or feeling are expoS" 
ures. Why is a man tempted to steal? Because already 
he is covetous. Why tempted to lie ? Perhaps because he 
is a coward, and wishes to avoid the consequences of telling 
the truth, or because he may make some gain by falsehood. 
The seeds of wrong conduct find soil in wrong states of 
mind or affection ; and, if Satan once gains possession of 
the imagination, he is master of the man. 

If all that goes on in human nature were made visible, we 
should see that every mind is the scene of conflict. It is 
largely a conflict between the higher and lower motives that 
makes our bosoms a battlefield. Satan always has some 
lure, some bait for his temptation. " How bad and sad and 
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mad it was ; but, oh, how it was sweet ! " The sweetness of 
the poison, the sugar-coating, is our betrayal. 

All the more must we recognize the value of those means 
of spiritual culture by which we strengthen oui constitution. 
All things work together for good to the good r all things 
work for evil to the evil. One man is hurt merely by show- 
ing him a kindness : it confirms his selfishness. One man 
is hurt by being justly praised : henceforth he will go out 
of his way to catch a snitT of incense. The same wind 
which carries the wise sailor into his harbor drives the 
other on the rocks. 

An invalid Ijdng helpless in bed said to me, " I feel as if 
I were held here by a great weight." The weight was sim- 
ply the loss of ability to control his own muscles. Are we 
not all held down from the better life by our own personal 
weaknesses ? And, if the greatest good is spiritual life, then 
the worst evil is the lack of it. This should be devil enough 
to alarm us. Our most dangerous enemies are the tenden- 
cies which keep us low or lead us astray; and our best 
friends are the forces which draw us toward the path. 

The conclusion is, — there is something which we must 
call evil, and which we must resist and overcome, or be 
sadly the worse for it, because we shall surely be dragged 
down to lower life. There are two ways, the upward and 
the downward. Why do we dally and parley with our only 
enemy? We must "abhor that which is evil," — it is a 
strong word, — we must "abhor that which is evil, and 
cleave to that which is good." We must not be overcome 
by evil, but must overcome evil with good. And this means 
that we must take sides, both in the inward conflict and in 
the social and public conflicts of the world. We must either 
become good spirits or evil spirits by the course of life 
which we elect to pursue. If evil is devil, then good is God. 
In every right movement of our own minds and hearts, let 
us recognize the Divine Presence and trust the Divine 
Power. 
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THE NEW HEAVEN AND HELL. 



" Hay ye of the righteous that it shall be well with him ; for he shall 
eat of the fruit of his doings. Woe to the wicked ! It shall be ill with 
him; for the work of his hands shall be repaid him." — IsA. iii. io{Naye5'5 

The sharpest critics of the Hebrew Scriptures must admit 
one thing : these ancient writers never lower the moral stand- 
ard to cover up a wrong, to win popular favor, or to ac- 
commodate their teaching to the prejudices and passions of 
mankind. They do not always rise above the errors of their 
time ; they sometimes approve actions which are now con- 
demned as criminal, and they even attribute to Jehovah 
qualities which are no more divine than those of the pagan 
deities. But even in these matters they urge the supreme 
claim of what they suppose to be the highest law ; they call 
on all men to be true to their measure of light. And they 
always insist that the just God wilt render to every man ac- 
cording to his works. 

But their theory of rewards and punishments rested on a 
misconception. In just what way would it be well with the 
righteous and ill with the wicked ? The righteous, as they 
believed, would be favored with worldly prosperity, — with 
large flocks and herds, ample harvests, many children, long 
life, and victory over enemies. The wicked would be 
"cursed in basket and store," devoured by the sword, and 
their families would be rooted out of the land. The friends 
of Job were afraid he had in some way deeply offended the 
Almighty, else why should he be so sorely smitten ? This 
theory does not work. The ungodly often prosper and heap 
up gains, and are "not in trouble like other men." The 
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very fact that they are unhindered by scruples gives them 
many advantages in the struggle for wealth and power. But, 
as the ancient Israelites had no clear outlook toward a fut- 
ure life, they were obliged to think of the divine administra- 
tion of justice as confined to the present state. Mere it 
would be well with the righteous, and here it would be ill with 
the wicked. 

Every doctrine has a history. Some suppose that the 
belief in immortality was first learned by the Jews during 
their captivity in Babylon, where they came in contact with 
the great religion of Zoroaster. Yet it would be strange if 
the mysteries taught by the Egyptian priests had not earlier 
found their way to the minds of the more enlightened. If 
David wrote the twenty-third Psalm, how came he to say, 
" Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil. . . . Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever " ? In the seventy-third Psalm the same 
faith breaks out : " Thou wilt guide me by Thy counsel, 
and at last receive me to glory." But this is supposed to be 
of later origin. Even the inspiration of the First Isaiah goes 
no further than to promise to the obedient that they shall eat 
the good of the land, and to threaten the rebellious with the 
calamities of war. 

The ideas of heaven and hell, as the scene of rewards for 
the righteous and punishment for the wicked, seem to have 
taken definite shape in the three or four centuries before the 
birth of Christ. They were spoken of in a geographical 
way, — as two places, definitely located ; heaven up in the 
sky, hell down in the earth. Indeed, the word "heaven" 
originally meant the sky ; and the word " hell " meant the 
hole, or the abyss. 

To the Jews, the place of torment took its name from 
"Gehenna," the valley of Hinnom, a deep ravine outside 
of Jerusalem, where the Canaanites had once presented 
their children as burnt-offerings to the bloody god Moloch, 
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and where later perpetual fires were kept burning to con- 
sume the rubbish and offal of the city.. In oiher lands, the 
notion of a fiery hell in the heart of the earth may have been 
suggested or confirmed by volcanoes. Once suggested, 
imagination would do the rest. 

The thought of heaven and hell which has dominated 
Christendom has been largely influenced by Dante, who 
wrote six hundred years ago. He describes heaven as a 
boundless realm of light and glory, spreading above the 
lofty mountain of Purgatory, up whose spiral terraces 
redeemed but imperfect souls must climb with difficulty to 
reach the abode of perfection and of God. And Paradise 
itself has many circles, or degrees of dignity and spiendor. 
Hell is the exact reverse : a deep, deep pit, with narrowing 
circles, each step of descent leading to the next, wilh Satan 
at the awful bottom. So, as the souls of the saved, with few 
exceptions, pass upward, through many degrees of purifying 
discipline, till they attain the blessed vision of God, the 
souls of the condemned are graded downward according to 
their guilt, hypocrites, liars and traitors, or betrayers, being 
lowest of all and doomed to the sharpest suffering. 

It we take it as a symboUc presentation of spiritual states, 
Dante's portrayal of "Inferno," " Purgatorio," and "Para- 
diso," is very solemn, impressive, and masterful; for the 
gradations of sin and suffering, or of holiness and happi- 
ness, are as true to reason and experience as they are to 
Scripture. But the imagination of mankind has been domi- 
nated by materialistic suggestion rather than by spiritual 
significance. The physical tortures of the damned and the 
roaring flames of the pit have done more to frighten men 
than to illuminate their minds or to restrain them from an 
evil life. And the pictures of a heaven of perfect rest — 
of freedom from trouble and pain, with glad companionship, 
beautiful scenery, and an endless oratorio — have not gone 
far to win men to that holiness of heart without which no 
real heaven is possible. 
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Dante's vision of Purgatory seems to make very rational 
the idea of a purifying discipline after death, — a process of 
preparation for the holiness and happiness of Paradise. 
The preparation begins in the earthly life, — begins by the 
sincere but imperfect submission of the soul to the law and 
love of God, But only a few, a saintly few, even of the 
faithful, are wholly cleansed from sin before death ; and the 
regenerative changes that are needed to fit the soul tor per- 
fect blessedness must be carried on in the purgatorial state, 
which is described as more or less protracted and more or 
less painful, according to the measure of alloy, or grossness, 
of which each one has failed to rid himself before quitting 
his body. 

As this process of purification was already begun in the 
present life, it goes forward along the same lines and by 
similar helps, such as converse with the wise and good, 
persona! efforts after improvement, the performance of un- 
selfish actions, and renunciation of evil, or " the dominani 
guidance of some single pure and holy influence, whether of 
person, institution, or thought." At every stage there is 
felt the gracious power of the Unseen Grace, which prompts 
to penitence and prayer and gently nourishes the germs of 
good desire and righteous purpose. 

But heaven and hell are no longer merely names of 
places. A deeper meaning shines through the verbal sym- 
bols. They represent spiritual states, — states of mind and 
feeling, and fitness for relational life. In thought we give to 
every creature a local habitation ; for to exist at all is to be 
somev/hem. But the somewhere in space is the least impor- 
tant matter. To one who is contented and happy a prison 
may be a palace : to one who is discontented and unhappy 
a palace may be a prison, In the same room there may be 
two men,— one already an angel in heaven, the other a devil 
in hell. 

Each condition is a consequence, — a result of something 
that went before. The man who is happy in prison and the 
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roan who is unhappy in a palace have each had a history 
which explains their present state of mind. An innocent 
man may be shut up in a dungeon ; but the brand of a crim- 
inal does not make him guilty, and need not make him 
wretched. The worst man in the land may live in luxury 
and splendor; his surroundings do not save him from him- 
self : they even tend to confirm him in baseness. The real 
condition is not what the eye can see: it is the quality of 
the man's life. 

Character is salvation or damnation. Character deter- 
mines destiny, — determines it for to-day, to-morrow, and the 
day following, and while we have any being. No one en- 
ters the heavenly state except through the gateway of heav- 
enly principles ; that is, by having heaven set up in himself. 
No one enters hell except as he becomes infemalized ; that 
is, as he allows himself to come under the dominion of evil 
influences, or falsities that pervert his will and poison his 
affections. But in this world of contradictions some degree 
of good and evil may be mixed in the same life. Omar 
KhiyySm has this famous quatrain : — 

" I sent my soul into the Invisible, 

Some secret of that afler-Ufe to spell; 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 

And whispered, I myself am heaven and hell." 

In this frame of mind the man is uncertain of himself. 
His loyalty seems to waver between two masters. Yet all 
the while his secret and real leaning is to one or the other. 
He is always governed by a leading motive, a central prin- 
ciple ; and sooner or later he will throw off the unconscious 
mask. He will be confirmed in self-will, or in the love of 
God, which is the love of goodness. Self-deception cannot 
always last; and it maybe that, when death strips off all 
disguises, the man will appear to be what he really was be- 
fore, — an inhabitant of heaven by his supreme choice of 
good, or an inhabitant of hell by his supreme choice of evil. 
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Then he will gravitate toward whatever sphere he has fitted 
himself for. Swedenborg, more than any other writer, has 
helped to make this subject clear. 

The supposed conditions of admission to heaven have not 
always been purely spiritual. Probably the mass of nominal 
Christians in the Roman and Greek Churches would say that 
none but the sanctified can hope for the favor of God, and 
that sa notification is the work of the Holy Spirit, wrought 
out somehow through the mystery of the death of Christ 
But the means of attaining this divine salvation are de- 
scribed in material terms. To be baptized in the name of 
the Trinity, and to eat a bit of bread which has been miracu- 
lously changed under the hand of the priest into the real 
body of Christ, is to take out an official policy of eternal 
life insurance. To miss these sacraments is to miss of 
salvation. Such is the impression received by hundreds of 
millions. The basis of all such thinking is grossly material ; 
and it goes, naturally, with belief in a material heaven and a 
material hell, f have known of parents so terrified by the 
possibility that a sick child might die unbaptized that they 
implored a Protestant physician to administer the rite ; and 
the Church has encouraged this superstition by recognizing 
the validity of such baptism when no priest could be reached. 
The water and the right words are enough to save a soul I 

But heaven and hell also represent states of society. 
Criminals are collected in prisons by the operation of the 
civil law, by the sentence of courts and the authority of the 
officers of justice. This was formerly the idea of hell, — a 
prison for those who had been arraigned at the bar of God, 
condemned for their unrepented and unforgiven sins, and 
committed to the devil as the eternal jailer and tormentor. 
This conception was borrowed from the methods of human 
government at their worst. But the new idea of hell does 
not require this judicial and executive machinery. It sees 
that the wicked go to their punishment and to each other's 
company from choice and from the gravitation of their own 
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character. They sink by their own weight ; and they find 
each other by elective affinity, as " birds of a feather flock 
together." The law is self-executing ; and its operation is 
shown in every fraternity of thieves and political plunderers, 
and every motley company that gathers in a gambling hell 
at midnight. Men who are confirmed in evil do not seek' 
nor desire the company of the good : they feel it as a re- 
straint and a reproof, and they rush from it to seek their 
own lower kind of satisfaction. 

Why may they not always be shut up in their self-chosen 
doom of darkness and evil ? Or why may they not waste 
away, and drop at last into annihilation ? Such would seem 
to be their inevitable fate, unless there is in them some small 
slumbering germ of true spirituality. The only hope for 
them ^ as for any of us — rests with the mercy that en- 
dureth for ever. It may be that He who made them, and 
who claims them as His wandering children, has provided 
and preserved in every one of them some germ of good of 
which they are unconscious, and that in the large, all-includ- 
ing order of His wisdom and love there is no hell which 
may not prove to be at last a house of reformation and a 
hospital for the spiritually insane. 

The survival of the social nature — the fact that the worst 
wretch of whom we have any knowledge or conception 
still seeks his kind — though it be a degraded kind — may 
perhaps be in itself the seed-vessel which protects from 
destruction a quality in the foulest devil which relates 
him to the purest angel. If every hell is in some sense 
a social state, then the hells themselves may be considered 
as so many lower heavens, — the infernal counterpart of the 
celestial ranges of existence. 

Then hell itself is to be thought of as one of the divine 
mercies, its hottest fires of remorse and shame the only 
means of grace suited to bring the lost one to a sense of 
his condition and his need. 

How ingeniously we used to argue in defence of endless 
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punishment! "Sin," we said, "visiates a law of infinite 
importance to the mriverse. It is an offence against an 
Infinite Being. Therefore, it deserves an infinite penalty." 
The least departure from the law of holiness, we said, could 
only be forgiven when an Infinite Saviour had suffered in 
the sinner's stead. The child that has just crossed the 
line of accountability, having learned to distinguish faintly 
between right and wTong, and makes one false step, is 
doomed along with the hoary-headed tran^essor and the 
angels who fell from their first estate. It is true that to 
such a sinful child or to a non-elect infant a Puritan theo- 
logian conceded " the easiest room in hell." But the strain 
of such a belief was too great : if half realized, it made love 
to God impossible, and set up a reign of terror. 

However it may be with human laws, under the govern- 
ment of God, no punishment is inflicted; but evil results in 
evil, as good results in good. It is with the soul as it is 
with the body: a violation of the conditions of health pro- 
duces disease and misery. Thus sin is its own punishment : 
it consigns the sinner to a lower life, — a life that is infernal 
because it is inferior. When we read that God is jealous 
and angry, that vengeance belongs to Him and He will repay, 
it is a poor human way of saying that the law is exact and 
that the guilty cannot escape, since the world is so gov- 
erned that every man will reap as he sows. 

Our own experience tells the story. Every blemish in 
our character or conduct counts against us as surely as if a 
recording angel kept the books. So it comes to pass that 
pride condemns a man to loneliness. He enjoys only his 
own life when he might enjoy the life of a thousand others. 
Every form of selfishness deprives us of something better. 
He who contents himself with low pleasures must give up 
the higher. Sensuality clouds reason and deadens taste. 
He who will live with swine must take such diet as he 
can get. Poor prodigal! He is glad of husks, — he who 
might have been revelling in the banquet of his father's 
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house; he who shivers in rags when he might wear the 
best TObe ; and he pleases himself with foul companions and 
obscene jests when he might sit with wise men and be the 
happy student of truth and the lover of beauty. Do yon 
not know men who spend time, talent, and strength for such 
poor pay as the devil always gives, who creep and crawl in 
slimy caverns when they might walk erect in the sunlight, 
or who follow crooked ways in getting money, and so im- 
poverish their own self-respect and forfeit the good will of 
their fellow-men ? What punishment can be more fearful 
than to have one's own soul grow out of shape, to be loaded 
with the chains of evil habit, to lose the dignity of a full 
humanity and sink toward the level of the beast? "His 
own iniquities shall take the wicked, and he shall be holden 
with the cords of his sin." That saying is very old ; for 
men learned long ago by sad experience that the wrong 
road never leads to the right place. 

But if life hereafter is regulated by the principles which 
prevail here, the gulf between the heavens and the hells 
cannot be too wide for some interplay of spiritual sym- 
pathies. Here, as Mr. Alger says, " we are drawn by affin- 
ity to those like ourselves ; but often still more powerfully, 
with rebuking and redeeming effect, to those above us, that 
we may become like them, to those beneath us, that we may 
pity and help them." Are we to suppose that death kills 
out the Christ-like tenderness of the good toward the evil, 
or that those who die in unrepented sin will never more be 
moved with aspiration ? The parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus is often used to illustrate the hopelessness of the 
lost ; but what can be more pathetically human than the 
cry of the doomed man to Father Abraham, — " I pray thee to 
send Lazarus to my father's house, for I have five brethren ; 
that he may testify unto them, lest they also come to this 
place of torment." Is not such natural affection the very 
soil into which heavenly seed may fall? 

It is true that, the farther apart any two planets are, the 
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weaker is the force of attraction ; and, the greater the moral 
distance between the soul and God, the less can the divine 
drawing be felt. But could any child sink into a pit too 
deep for the mother-iove to reach ? We may be lost to our- 
selves; but how can we ever be lost to the Good Being 
who is more than father and mother to us all ? I believe in 
future punishment as firmly as in future life ; but I believe 
also that purgatory reaches to the bottom, and I must say 
with President Metcalf, " Either the annihilation of evil souls 
or the annihilation of evil in the soul." 

A more rational way of thinking and feeling about heaven 
and hell has been made possible by a better understanding 
of spiritual laws. We see that there is nothing arbitrary 
about the moral government under which we live ; that it is 
not modelled on the plan of earthly kingdoms ; that no 
decrees of fate or formal penalties are laid down in a divine 
statute-book, but that the laws are continually self-execut- 
ing. "He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled," 
says Emerson ; and equally true is it that he who does an 
evil deed, or who never neglects to use his power for good, 
is instantly degraded. 

In Mr. Frothingham's " Child's Book of Religion " there 
is a catechism in which one question reads, " What is the 
punishment of meanness?" The answer is, "More mean- 
ness." It might also be said that the reward of virtue is 
more virtue. This illustrates the moral order of the world; 
this is the government under which we live. It is a law of 
consequences, — of cause and effect ; or it may be called the 
law of habit, — the only law which makes it possible to 
build up a character. Theosophists call it " Karma." 

We all know that the world does not always seem the 
same to us. It appears to change as we change. The 
darkest days are not dismal to a man in fine health : the 
brightest are not cheerful to one whose mind is clouded with 
perplexity or grief. Even our senses may bring contradic- 
tory reports. The man with a cold in the head may hear 
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an unreal roaring, the man with defective eyes may see 
double. And, if one's temper has been soured, his best 
friend may seem like an enemy; every word gives rise 
to suspicion or takes an offensive meaning. 

Our own moral conditions must determine whether we 
shall live in harmony and happiness or in antagonism and 
discord. The disobedient child dreads to meet his father ; 
the man who has injured his neighbor does not enjoy the 
sight of him. But what a fair world it is when life is 
sweetened by mutual love and confidence, — by the trans- 
parent good will that has nothing to hide on either side I If 
hell is the shadow of guilt, heaven is the light of innocence. 

As we can trace the working of such a law in human life 
on earth,^ seeing that men continually reap as ihey sow, 
and store the harvest of conduct in themselves, — we are 
obliged to project these lines of law forward into whatever 
state of existence may await us. " The child is father of 
the man " ; the man carries in later years the burdens he 
laid on himself in youth ; and each to-day is the result of 
all the yesterdays. 

Now perhaps we can interpret spiritually the ancient 
myths and symbols about a day of judgment and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. It seems natural and 
reasonable that men who awake from the trance of death 
should find themselves essentially unchanged in character ; 
that they should begin their new life much as they left off 
their old; that when the illusions of the bodily senses or 
the distractions of worldly affairs have fallen away, and that 
subconscious life which is the real man shall fully assert it- 
self, they should gradually become aware of what they really 
are, for better or worse. Will it not follow that those who 
truly love God and goodness will be more sure of their 
divine portion, and realize more than ever the preciousness 
of the spiritual treasures stored in the interior of their be- 
ing ? And must not they who have cared only for perish- 
able earthly good become aware of their pitiful poverty ? 
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How reasonable, then, it seems to say that after death 
comes the judgment I — that every man shall receive accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body ! — that the secrets of all 
hearts shall be manifest, and we shall pass for just what 
we are ! And what a mercy it will be that we must meet 
the exact consequences of all we have done and all we have 
been ! Is it a misfortune to the spendthrift or the careless 
debtor that he is called to account ? It may be that, even 
for the worst man, " to die is gain " ; to find himself ar- 
rested, and to know the worst I 

The deepest solemnity of existence gathers about the 
question of human destiny. A man can front no fact more 
awful than himself. In all ages the question has been asked 
by serious minds, "What is to become of us?" But the 
emphasis is slowly shifting to the greater question, " What 
are we to become ? " More and more clearly the answer 
comes back : " You are to become what you will. For what 
you really will, that you already are." More and more 
clearly the Spirit says to each one of us, " I set before thee 
this day a blessing and a curse, life and death. Therefore 
choose life, that thou mayst truly live." No piower out of 
heaven can save us, and no power in heaven will save us 
from ourselves. We are not the playthings of fate or 
chance, not the sport of circumstance, unless we give way 
to our own cowardly weakness. We are not helplessly 
tossed by the careless winds on the cruel waves unless we 
let go the rudder. 

We cannot by any skill or wisdom escape earthly trials 
and what we call misfortunes. We cannot command wealth, 
honor, reputation, pleasure, long life; but these are non- 
essentials. The higher riches are always within reach. 

■' 'Tis heaven alone that is given away ; 
Tis only God may be had for ihe asking." 

" The Power not ourselves " is ever with us and within 
us, and the great spiritual forces that make for righteous- 
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ness and welfare are our ever-present friends. As light and 
heat, gravitation and electricity, air and water, wood and 
iron, are our willing servants when we use them wisely, so 
are the higher elements of truth and grace, and the austere 
laws of the moral world which we forever inhabit. 

Every outward act takes effect within. Every thought 
draws a line in the character. Every feeling, good or bad, 
tends to fix its own kind of quality. When William Mount- 
ford's blacksmith works in a surly spirit, he is a little worse 
for working ; but, when he works in good cheer and puts his 
best into the business, then " every blow that rings on the 
iron is struck for goodness and on the ■side of God." So 
Longfellow holds that we " all are architects of fate," build- 
ing our being into a habitation which should be " beautiful, 
entire, and clean," in which God himself may find a temple 
and a dwelling, and be our perpetual companion. 

With the new idea of heaven and hell comes a new idea 
of salvation. It no longer means rescue from the punish- 
ment of sin, but deliverance from sin itself, — deliverance 
from the lower life of self-will, self-seeking, sordidness, sen- 
suality, indulgence, and indolence ; deliverance also from 
distrust, gloom, and fear into the light of joy and love and 
the sweet bondage to truth which is perfect freedom. This 
glad union of the soul of man with the soul of God is an- 
other name for the health of our being. This, then, is our 
only real concern : to have the clean heart and the right 
spirit, — to be sound at the centre. This is the kingdom 
within. This is heaven. 
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THE NEW CIVILIZATION. 



"Thy will be done on eaith, ash is in heaven."— Matt. vi. lo. 

An English lecturer has just been giving in Boston a 
handsome and luminous presentation of the principles of 
Theosophy, or the spiritual wisdom of the Far East, It was 
a pleasure to hear him define this form of Occultism in 
terms which some of us can heartily accept and apply to 
our own Christian faith. The student of sacred science, I 
understood him to say, has no other object than to learn the 
real ways and laws of divine order, that he may identify 
himself with them, — that he may fall into the line of creative 
evolution, and become " a coworker with God." The prac- 
tical outcome of this spirit or principle would be to bring 
mankind into harmony with nature, with their own being, 
and with each other, so as to present the beautiful spectacle 
of a Universal Brotherhood. Could we ask or seek any- 
thing better ? To all of us who are here present, the work 
of Jesus must appear in the same light. We do not call 
Jesus a Theosophist ; the Theosophist may not call himself 
a Christian. But it is great good fortune when we find our- 
selves agreeing in purport and purpose, however we may 
differ in form and dialect. If Mr. Leadbeater has learned 
this lesson from the Mahatmas of India, and we have 
learned it from another " Master," let us all join in thanks- 
giving to the Father of Lights. 

The desire of nations pours itself in one common prayer : 

"Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven i " 

Whenever we repeat these words in thoughtful sincerity, 
do we not always look beyond ourselves and our immediate 
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circle, beyond our oira land and people, and call up a tran- 
sient vision of the great human world? It is as if we 
caught a note of the angel chorus of " peace on earth, and 
good will to men." For the moment, something in us re- 
sponds to the impartial generosity which sends sunshine 
and rain on the evil and the good. And it is a help to oui 
own souls — it is an exercise of spiritual enlargement — to 
take, now and then, a broad outlook upon " all that dwell 
below the skies." 

In a Roman theatre the poet orator was publicly reciting 
his own lines. When he pronounced the words, " I am a 
man, and nothing which concerns humanity is foreign to 
me," the people broke into rapturous applause. Lady Duff 
Gordon relates that, as the body of a young Englishman who 
died in Egypt was laid in a lonely grave, in a rural district 
far back from the Nile, the native Arabs drew near, and 
stood respectfully and quietly around ; and one of them 
asked, " Had he a mother living ? " 

I suppose that in nearly every human heart there is a 
chord which vibrates to the touch of sympathy. All man- 
kind have a natural interest in all mankind. In reading of 
the voyages of discovery made within a few centuries by 
European mariners — Columbus, Magellan, the Cabots, and 
others — one finds striking evidence of the kindness shown 
in most cases by the savage tribes whose coasts they 
touched. But the white man's burden of contempt for in- 
ferior races, his disregard of their feelings and rights, soon 
created suspicion and hostility; and then the natives would 
go all lengths in treachery, cruelty, and revenge. This gave 
occasion and excuse for wars of extermination or conquest 
It is a sad music our humanity makes when the sweet bells 
are jangled. 

Any two persons who live together under one roof soon 
find that it is a serious business. Each is likely to have 
some peculiarities ; neither can be wholly understood by the 
other. Their personal temperaments, tastes, and mterests 
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do not always harmonize. If each desires the other's hap- 
piness, it is easy to make concessions ;' but, if either is more 
anxious to get than to give, there is sure to be friction 
and strained relations. How wilt it be when five hundred 
thousand are gathered in a city, when seventy-five millions 
are shut between two oceans? How will fifteen hundred 
millions manage to dwell together on the same little planet ? 

So long as the nations of the earth had a great deal of 
room and could keep far apart, — separated perhaps by high 
ranges of mountains or wide waters, and with few occasions 
for intercourse, — each nation was like a world by itself. It 
had its own difficulties and problems, but was littie con- 
cerned v^ith foreigners except to despise them as outlandish 
barbarians, not of "our kind." 

But with the progress of discovery, the growth of com- 
merce, and the increase of intercourse, and especially with 
the modern facilities of trade and travel, the world has be- 
come one neighborhood, and the nations tend to become 
one family. The federation of the world, or the United 
States of Mankind, seems something more than a dream. 

But, as we come in closer touch with each other, we dis- 
cover our own sensitiveness. The network of relations — 
materialized in railways, steamship lines, and threads of tel- 
egraphic wire — is hke a nervous system; and the human 
race vibrates with new pleasures and new pains. 

The difficulties of getting on happily increase with our 
superficial acquaintance, for we show our worst qualities. 
No nation has yet accepted or put in practice the principle 
of equal justice, even in its internal affairs ; and certainly 
no nation has risen to the moral height of meeting other 
nations on the level of the Golden Rule. The governments 
exchange signals of friendship ; they enter into treaties of 
peace; they promise to let each other alone, and to ex- 
change goods on terms of mutual advantage. But they are 
not careful to keep their agreements. They all go armed ; 
each believes and says unpleasant things about the other, 
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which may be partly true ; and the strong often show a will- 
ingness to make hard terms with the weak. Taking the 
centuries together, it cannot be said that the people of dif- 
ferent countries have ever tried to make each other happy ; 
and frequent quarrels have bespotted the earth with many a 
pool of blood. 

But this is not the whole story. Cities and nations do 
not become possible till people who are not of the same 
family or tribe can live together in orderly communities, and 
can submit to such regulations or customs as are considered 
needful for their own security and welfare. So civilizatiOD 
begins when wild men become partly tame ; when they re- 
spect each other's life, liberty, and property, and learn to 
stand together (or defence or offence ; when they share 
common burdens, and allow themselves to be taxed ; and 
when they gradually adopt some division of labor, so that 
each can do some one thing better than he can do anything 
else, and this man works in wood and that one in stone or 
iron ; this one can build a boat, and that one can sail it ; 
and some can care for the flocks and herds, while others till 
the land ; and then they exchange the products of each 
other's labor and skill. Most of all, they agree to obey 
some common authority, and to unite in some common wor- 
ship, so as to place their community under the protection of 
a deity. 

As time goes on, there is an increase of intelligence : the 
rudiments of art and science appear ; superior persons rise 
above the rest, and the community is enriched by their 
genius and service. Higher standards of conduct and man- 
ners are set up ; useful institutions are created ; and there 
is a great diversity of industries, trades, professions. 

Meantime they are extending their acquaintance and 
intercourse with neighboring or distant people. In some 
cases they form friendly alliances; in others the stronger 
conquer and annex the weak, or make them pay tribute. 
So it was that little Rome spread over Central Italy, then 
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further North and South ; and in five or six hundred years 
its iron-handed legions had brought under one dominion a 
large part of the known world. With variations, this has 
been the general course of empire. It has been marked by 
hideous atrocities and ferocities ; it has cost immeasurable 
suffering; yet it has been the pathway of progress for a 
race not yet wholly human. 

The students of history say that " the great civilizers have 
been language, religion, war, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, government, art, literature, science." And along 
with these have been "the family, poetry, law, theology, 
migration, colonization, nationality, philosophy, churches, 
schools, mental and political freedom, journalism, travel- 
ling." Every one of these has been both an effect of civili- 
zation and an active cause, both a product and a working 
force. 

But the divinest powers work within human limitations 
and on crude materials. Auerbach says, " There is not a 
perfect leaf in all the German forests." And not one of all 
these factors of civilization has done a perfect work. They 
all share the imperfections of mankind ; and it does not 
help the matter to pretend that men or institutions are any 
better than they should be. 

But we must not say that a thing is not good merely be- 
cause there might be a better. It is good that men should 
dwell together in orderly societies ; that they should live and 
learn ; that they should come under the direction and con- 
trol] of such leaders as they happen to have; that they 
should be kept under the discipline of such customs as 
have been found useful ; that they should provide themselves 
or be provided with established agencies for the diffusion of 
comfort and intelligence ; that they should adopt Tegular 
methods for the peaceful settlement of disputes and the 
restraint of the lawless; and that they should be trained to 
stand together for mutual protection and safety. And, so 
far as it goes, this will be civilization. 
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Civilization is cumulative ; it is " the child of stow time." 
It is not likely that anything of great value lies buried in 
the tombs of dead empires, dead religions, dead systems of 
society. The spirit survives the body ; the substances out- 
live the forms. We are heirs of all the ages. We get the 
good of the ancient ages, without the trouble of living 
through them, as we get the good of all the years in which 
a tree has been growing when we eat its fruit or hew its 
timber. As a thoughtful author wrote forty years ago : — 
"We are drinking from the old fountains of Memphis, 
Thebes, Babylon, PersepoHs, Jerusalem, Tyre. Athens, 
Rome, as truly as from the modem springs of England, 
France, and Germany." So the new civilization does not 
" cut the thread of history behind " : it holds fast to the 
costly and precious gains of humanity, and sings with Whit- 
tier,— 

" That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad." 

But the new civilization is not held in the grasp of the 
dead hand ; it is not in bondage to the yesterdays : it is free 
to drop whatever is outworn and useless ; free also to adopt 
whatever new thing comes in the order of evolution, in re- 
sponse to modern need, or as a fresh gift from the inexhaus- 
tible Spirit. 

The pattern of a perfect State of society is not to be 
found in the history of the past : it must be the product of a 
growing ideal ; it must be the outcome of human improve- 
ment as a whole. No one good quality can bring it : all the 
forms of truth and good must keep each other company 
and move along abreast ; humanity must rise to those higher 
levels where the conditions of physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual completeness can meet in the individual and in 
society. For what is good can always become better — or 
worse. 

Civilizations are of many grades, both of excellence and 
defect. The best are liable to become diseased. Even the 
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progress of society brings perils and perversions. With the 
increase of wealth, there is often increase of greed. There 
are many prizes to be snatched : those who win grow proud, 
those who miss grow envious, and neither is happy. With 
the increase of luxury come ruinous vices of idleness, self- 
indulgence, and a lowering of public spirit. With the in- 
crease of population and the development of complex in- 
terests and industries, social problems multiply, demagogues 
find their opportunity, parties and factions crowd and hustle, 
and power is seized and selfishly used by skilful combina- 
tions of the few to the injury of the many. And, as nations 
become aware of their strength, they are tempted to en- 
croach on weaker people and to play the bully. " A pros- 
perous iniquity is the most unprosperous thing in the 
world " ; and the danger is always serious when property, 
reputation, influence, and position can be won by tricks and 
without merit. 

So it comes to pass that in every civilized country there 
is a perpetual conflict between the good and bad elements. 
This does not mean that all the good and wise people are 
on one side and all the base and corrupt on the other. 
The situation is too much mixed for that. But there are 
two leading tendencies r one toward progress, reform, the 
correction of abuses, the adoption of improvements ; the 
other to keep things as they are, or to use the social forces 
^ politics, joumahsm, trade, education, and religion — in 
the interest of some short-sighted and immediate advantage, 
or for those who find profit in holding things in a state of 
arrested development. 

Aristotle has written what Matthew Arnold calls this 
immortal sentence : " All men naturally desire knowledge." 
We want light to see the world we live in, to see each other, 
to see ourselves, our way, and our work. It is a thing of 
degrees. The light that lighteth every man may run all the 
way from twilight to noonday. 

The most highly civilized people are said to be enlight- 
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ened. The diffusion of ligiit or intelligence b one of the 
chief benefits of civilization. The knowledge of the wisest 
and most learned is shared by the millions. The wisdom 
of the sages is offered to all. The school<hildren can 
follow the track of Euclid's mind ; the day-laborer can con- 
verse with Plato; and the factory operative, if she will, 
can drown the hum of the spindles and the racket of the 
looms with the grand music of the world's great minstrels 
and poets. The newest science as well as the lore of the 
ancients is made public. And, if some great word is spoken 
in England or France, Germany or America, it will be heard 
across lands and seas. 

How honorable is the responsibility and how beautiful 
the service of educated men and women I On no point is 
there a more striking contrast between the old civilization 
and the new than in the openness and publicity of truth and 
instruction. Once the lessons of wisdom were only whis- 
pered in secret to the initiated. The people were consid- 
ered too stupid to be taught. Like swine, they would 
trample the pearls in the mire. And so they would, and so 
they do. Never was there an age when sacred things were 
so shamelessly profaned. Yet there has grown up a great 
faith that nothing is too good for the poorest and most igno- 
rant man ; and the modern sower of sacred seed does not 
hesitate to take the risks, as Jesus really did, of casting 
much of it by the wayside, among the brambles, or on the 
stony ground. This is the most cosUy feature of our pres- 
ent civilization ; of all our divinest things, we waste more 
than we save or use. And alt because we believe that 
human nature is going to be worthy of the best things some 
day, if it is not so already. 

Civilization is real only when it is favorable to the fair 
distribution of benefits and advantages, when its tendency 
is to make all things common, or at least to put no obstruc- 
tions in anybody's way. The sun and air are God's good 
gifts to alt His creatures ; and, when His will is done on 
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earth, the means of knowledge and culture, of security and 
comfort, of health and happiness, will not be a monopoly of 
a part of mankind to the exclusion of their brethren. 

Inequalities of property are inevitable, and therefore they 
need not be an evil. They are not an evil except when 
men crowd and snatch, or when the prosperous make the 
necessities of others an opportunity for extortion and spolia- 
tion. Wealth in private hands is always a blessing to the 
poor when it is used for the creation of benefits which all 
may share by honest industry. Everything you call your 
own is mine, too, in a very real sense, so far as you use it 
in such ways as may give me a good neighborhood and a 
good neighbor. 

Consider in how many ways the people are enriched by 
what they voluntarily dedicate to public uses through taxa- 
tion, — by such provisions as the streets and highways, the 
courts of justice, the police system, the guards against fire 
and pestilence, the water supply, the libraries, schools, and 
churches. Think what it would be to live without them I 
And yet men did live without them for untold centuries; 
and hundreds of millions are still without them, or enjoy 
them only in some inferior form. 

Our commercial benefits include also what the people 
authorize to be done by corporations or legalized combina- 
tions of men and money, — such as are needed to carry on 
manufactures and commerce, such as create the facilities 
of travel and transportation, and bring within easy reach the 
bounties of nature from all lands and climes and the end- 
less products of human arts and industries ; for all these 
too, are the fruits of civilization. 

Alas that such fruits are often made bitter and unwhole- 
some by avarice and the wicked cunning of our own ser- 
vants! The corporations which the people create, and by 
whose service modern life is so largely aided and made pos- 
sible, are sometimes managed as so many methods of levy- 
ing public taxes for private enrichment. 
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A partial remedy for this pitiless and plundering greed 
would seem to lie in extending still further the principle of 
public ownership, which gives us water at moderate cost, 
which already secures the cheap lighting of several cities, 
which carries a letter thousands of miles for two cents, and 
which might bring flour and coal at greatly reduced rates. 
As the Son of Man did not come to destroy men's lives, but 
to save them, so the true order of society must protect the 
people from cruelties which are practically more .destructive 
than any form of barbarism. But the people are not a Hock 
of sheep : it is their right and their duty, as it is in their 
power, to protect themselves. 

One sign of a better day is the gradual lowering of the 
walls that separate men from each other. We see it in 
kindlier feeling between sects and parties; we see it in the 
signals that pass from nation to nation. But sectarianism 
and party spirit are still rampant; and a spurious patriotism 
works like an evil ferment to produce international jealousies 
and antagonisms, and to inflame the military spirit which 
welcomes a plausible cause of quarrel. The more advanced 
nations are not always the most generous or just in their 
estimate of each other or of the more backward people. 
They grow proud and vain, scornful and blustering, even 
while they grow cosmopolitan. It has been said that, " as 
our civilization and refinement increase, we look with more 
abhorrence upon any departure from our confirmed habits 
and prejudices." 

This narrow spirit, which treats with insolence and con- 
tempt the races whose color, customs, creed, and traditions 
are unlike our own, seems to me to be responsible for the 
tragic and hideous events of recent time. It has filled the 
Asiatics with hatred of the Europeans. It has done much 
to make the missionary and the name of Christianity odious. 
It has made it easy for our own countrymen to misjudge 
others, to underrate and ignore their sensibilities, to pre- 
sume on our superiority — as if might must be right, — and 
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to be drawn into a policy of violence and cruelty toward the 
brown people of the islands, as toward the black and red 
people at home. Of course, we are strong, and can carry 
things with a high hand ; but is there not a more excellent 

Civilization is defective, it is uncivilized, so long as the 
welfare of any is hindered or their progress is obstructed by 
unequal laws, unjust customs, or the rigidness of caste ; so 
long as any are consigned to helplessness without their 
fault, or obliged to depend on the permission of others for 
the enjoyment of their natural rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Through long periods of history and 
over large parts of the earth, multitudes have been denied 
the means of instruction, have been kept in the twilight of 
ignorance, dwarfed in mind, and shut out from the benefits 
of science and moral improvement. In Europe, society was 
so stratified — so rigidly fixed by law and custom or arbi- 
trary power — that the peasantry, who were a vast majority 
of the population, were kept in a stationary condition for 
centuries, even while the impulses of modern progress were 
taking the prosperous classes forward into light, enriching 
their minds with new knowledges, refining their manners, 
and increasing their "power and importance. 

The elevation of the masses was dreaded and resisted by 
the princes, the nobles, the gentry, and the clergy ; and it 
was this resistance to the rising aspirations of the people for 
light and liberty that brought on the horrors of the French 
Revolution. 

One such storm was enough to clear the air. Despotism 
did not change its nature ; but concessions were slowly 
wrung from the unwilling rulers ; and, since America set the 
pace, more written constitutions have been adopted, setting 
a limit to arbitrary power, than in all the previous history of 
the world. 

This means that civilization has been working downward 
and that the people have been working upward. A hundred 
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years ago, when Baron von Stein was Prussian minister, he 
persuaded the king that it would be a greater honor to reign 
over an intelligent people than to reign over a nation of 
blockheads and clowns ; and from that time we may date the 
beginnings of popular education in Germany,—- a movement 
that has rapidly spread through most of the European na- 
tions. 

Yet now and then some belated man of the dark ages 
tries to persuade us that the public school is a mistake, that 
its effect is to make the common people discontented and 
unwilling to remain in " their proper sphere." It is very 
likely that popular education has been made too much a 
matter of books, too little a matter of practical training and 
of soul-culture; but the civilization of the future will cer- 
tainly build OD faith in human nature, and will hold it as a 
self-evident truth that every child that is born is entitled to 
every opportunity and help to self-completeness. 

Two theories or ideals of civilization are struggling for 
supremacy. One writes on its banner "Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity." It demands that no one shall be hurt, and 
every man shall have his own ; it calls on all men to unite 
for mutual protection and commoD welfare; it proclaims 
that heaven will come on earth whenever men are just, 
kind, and true to their common humanity. The other theory 
is not looking for any heaven on earth ; it does not encour- 
age us to expect that the world will ever be greatly differ- 
ent. It has always been a scene of selfish strife, in which 
the strong mastered the weak and the cunning cheated the 
simple ; and it probably always will be. The survival of the 
fittest is the only law ; and the fittest are those who look out 
for themselves. The qualities most worth cultivating in our 
young men are those that will bring them the highest price 
and help them to win the largest prizes. Life is a game, 
and our business is to win. War is the natural state of 
mankind ; and woe- to the vanquished I Between these two 
ideals there is an irrepressible conflict. 
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There is something to be said for both. The strenuous, 
forceful, masterful qualities, of which Theodore Roosevelt is 
the champion, have often kept company with high integrity 
and honorable service ; while weak, timid, and yielding natures 
have neither helped themselves nor anybody else. But courage 
can carry a true man to the cross as well as to the throne ; 
and power can be spent quite as honorably in maintaining 
principles as in winning the victories of arms. 

It is doubtless true that the world is never to be any bet- 
ter, if they who say so are to have their own way. But the 
faith of Christ is that evil can be overcome by good ; that, in 
the long run and the large way, the conquering power is with 
the right; that sooner or later every lie will run itself to 
death, while truth has for itself the eternal years of God. 
Still, nothing but bitter and arrogant opposition is to be 
expected from those who have apostatized from the prin- 
ciples of impartial liberty. 

What is the duty of the advanced and superior nations 
and races toward those of lower civilization ? Precisely like 
that of the advanced and superior members of any com- 
munity; namely, to lend out their ability and wisdom for the 
service of their weaker brethren. This is the substance and 
soul of Christianity. But hitherto the strong and wise have 
used their advantages to repress and oppress. This is the 
origin of slavery and caste in each country. It is the origin 
of imperial tyrannies and wars of aggression. In both cases, 
compulsion by violence crowds aside the moral forces, to 
the damage of conquerors and conquered. 

The contact of civilized people with half-civilized has gen- 
erally made an ugly record, whatever good may have ulti- 
mately resulted. It Is always easy to find excuses for tramp- 
ling down and destroying those who are called inferiors, as 
we have trampled down the blacks and destroyed the tribes 
of red men, and as the British in Cape Colony have reduced 
the Kaffirs in a few years from thirty thousand to five thou- 
sand. In some cases the natives are provoked to resistance, 
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and then put to the sword. In other cases, they are wasted 
by the vices learned from base white men and by the ruin- 
ous effects of strong, drink. 

The coming civilization will depend less on force and 
more on reason. This is foreshown by the growing interest 
in arbitration, by the enlarging influence of women in public 
affairs, by the aversion of worldngmen to the standing armies 
which add to their burdens, by the general advance of 
education. 

The true civilization will not consist in the proud and 
prosperous strength of a fortunate few who are maintained 
at the summit by keeping others at the base : it will be on 
earth as it is in heaven, where our ideal is that there may be 
many ranks and grades of beings, but all are bound in the 
unity of the spirit and the bond of peace ; where the hum- 
blest and most loving are nearest to the centre of life and 
light, and all share the divine quality of that great Son of 
God who took on him the form of a servant, and who taught 
that he is greatest who is servant of all. 

When man learns better than to seek or exercise lordship 
over his fellow-man, his natural and proper love of power 
and dominion will find ample field and scope in gaining 
completer mastery of himself, in training power for noble 
uses, and in making this rough planet more habitable for 
mankind, more fruitful and beautiful. 

Let us admit that the true civilization, though it gives 
light to the world, is like the sun not yet fully risen. The law 
does not represent impartial justice and equal protection ; 
the people do not always respect the statutes made by their 
own chosen agents ; the Church is but partly religious ; 
learning is like a lamp that smokes ; trade is mixed with 
theft; industry chafes as if it dragged a ball and chain. 
The family lacks sanctity; men say that women are frivo- 
lous and extravagant ; women say that men are coarse and 
hard. But they cannot spare each other. 
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It is wonderful how the world gets on in spite of follies, 
faults, crimes, and vast backward lurches. Some wisdom 
that is more than human must be busy in healing hurts, 
repairing damages, and " out of evil still educing good." It 
is a fearfully expensive process ; for the old pagans learned 
to say, " The gods sell all things at a fair price," and 
nations, like individuals, are dealt with according to their 
works. 

Civilization, in all its stages and with all its deficiencies, 
serves a great human need. It is nourished by the sense of 
mutual dependence among men, by their desire of sympathy 
and comradeship. It always represents some degree of 
freedom, order, and justice, else it could not last a day. 
Even when its pioneers begin as lawless rovers or In com- 
binations for plunder, they gradually settle to orderly living, 
and come under some system of restraining and regulative 
morality. There is honor among thieves and discipline 
among pirates ; and, where honor and discipline are lacking, 
all organization collapses. The most exact test of civiliza- 
tion is found in the power of a people to consult without 
passion and to coK)perate without being compelled by 
authority. This means that reasonableness has got the bet- 
ter of impulse ; and that there is a prevailing love of truth 
and right, — a people trained in self-control and in respect 
for each other. A high state of civilization implies a high 
degree of intelligent virtue among the people. See what we 
need I We have intelhgence. We have virtue. We need 
more of both, and we need them in closer combination. 

Civilization makes Httle headway so long as men are 
wholly occupied with the struggle for physical existence. 
When everybody is asking, " What shall we eat? what shall 
we drink ? wherewithal shall we be clothed ? " and asking no 
other question, society remains sordid, sensual, and stupid, 
or sharp^sighted only for things that perish with the using. 
Even when invention and labor-saving processes have lifted 
us above the pressure of grinding poverty and long days of 
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toil, we may still be dominated by the delusion that wealth 
is the highest good. 

The basis of civilization is and must be material. Jesus 
does not overlook the fact that the heavenly Father knows 
that we need such things as food and raiment. We are not 
placed in bodies and on the globe that we may despise or 
ignore the conditions of physical health and welfare. We 
are not moving toward an ethereal civilization. Man will 
learn better and better how to possess and subdue the ele- 
ments and forces of nature to his service. Science will both 
multiply his wants and minister to them. He will make 
this place of his temporary habitation glorious. He will 
plant his feet more squarely and iirmly on the earth than 
ever. But he will keep it under his feet: he will not 
burrow in it, not let himself carry it as a back-breaking 
burden. He will not merely get a living : he will live. He 
will not always be the slave of things: he will be their 
master. 

For, while the basis of civilization must be material, its 
life must be spiritual. Its end and object must be the soul, 
and not the body ; and it will provide all best things for the 
body, that the soul may be worthily housed and served. 
The higher and chief interests of society will always be 
intellectual, aifectidnal, aspirational, — human and humane. 
The true, the beautiful, and the good — almost unknown to 
the barbarian, and often mocked at by the Philistines of mod- 
em society — will be sought for as men seek for gold and 
pearls of great price. Wealth will bring its offerings to the 
altars of education and art and worship. Science, as it 
searches the worlds of matter and of mind, will find new and 
sacred parables and gospels of grace. Learning will be a 
priestess of truth. The imagination of man will wander 
and wonder in the wide creation, free, fearless, and glad, 
knowing that the Father's house is everywhere, and that His 
child may be everywhere at home. 

" It is not an enlightened age," said Lessing, " but an age 
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becoming enlightened." And because it is becoming en- 
lightened, it is an age of high hopefulness and rich promise. 
When the Hutchinsons were singing of " a good time com- 
ing," a man in the audience asked if they " would please set 
the day." May we not say that the better day is always 
coming, and is always here ? But 

" God is never in a hutry I 
Things move slow ; He does not worry." 

But is progress really so slow ? Suppose that some dim 
star, far sunk in the depths of space, were appointed to come 
and shine in our firmament like another sun ; suppose it were 
to move toward us at the rate of a thousand miles a minute, — 
ten millions of miles a week, — it might still be hundreds of 
years before it takes its destined place. Vet all the time it 
would be rushing this way. 

The great and good events, for which we hope and pray 
and labor are not delayed. Even now they are hastening to 
fulfilment. The greatest Being in the universe seems to us 
the slowest ; yet the creative processes really go forward 
with inconceivable swiftness. 

Do the tragedies of history shake our faith and rend our 
hearts ? Perhaps the truest philosophy may yet sum up the 
world's story, as we sometimes try to sum up our personal 
trials, in the brave phrase of Saint Paul, — " These light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a moment, work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
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THE NEW LIFE. 



"I am come (hat they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly." — John x. 17. 

The spiritual regeneration of mankind is effected by the 
continuous coming of the Divine into the Human, and not 
alone by one historic manifestation which can be dated 
nineteen centuries ago. Are not these also " the years of 
the right hand of the Most High" ? 

We are familiar with Lowell's saying, " New occasions 
teach new duties." Is it not high time to consider that new 
occasions bring also new privileges, new opportunities, new 
resources, new spiritual unfoldings, and therefore new life ? 
But the passing days and years are crowded with events ; 
and we are tempted to occupy ourselves with the fussy tick- 
ing of the clock, or the rapid movement of the minute hand 
over the dial, rather than with the large aspects of the time. 

The type of humanity is certainly changing. The cos- 
tumes and portraits of our ancestors affect us with a certain 
drollery ; and we read any account of their ways of thinking, 
feeling and acting with curiosity. Sometimes we give them 
credit of having taken the world more serenely, as well as 
more seriously, than we do ; but we rarely wish to have been 
born a century earlier. Each generation finds itself suited 
to its own time. Whether this age is better or worse than 
the former, it is our age ; and it is not exactly like any other. 

The changing activities of the human mind constantly re- 
create or modify the outward world. He must be a sleepy 
man who can live in America as his grandfather lived. Steam 
and electricity have set a new pace for physical and mental 
activity. A certain promptness and quick decision of all 
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questions, for better or worse, is a modern necessity. Op- 
portunities go as swiftly as they come. We must snatch 
them on the run, " Double quick, forward I " is the word of 
command which keeps us on the alert. The effect on our 
temperament must be considerable. 

By the help of new inventions and processes, both in edu- 
cation and labor, and by corresponding methods in govem- 
inent and society, we can accomplish more results and turn 
out a greater number of products of all kinds than was pos- 
sible even half a century ago. We can cover more ground 
in every sense. But it is not easy to fix the value of such 
changes in speed. Thoreau could not see that the railway 
train was any great improvement over the old stage-coach, 
unless there was a better class of passengers to ride in it. 
If the old meanness only gets on so much faster, what gain ? 
At any rate, the same stimulation which reaches good things 
reaches evil ones also, just as the warm summer days which 
are ripening the grain and swelling the fruit are also quicken- 
ing the growth of pusley and poison ivy, and hatching out 
all manner of noisome insects. Progress has its drawbacks. 

The real gain is in the clearing of our minds, in the en- 
largement and brightening of our ideals and the elevation of 
our life. There must be a light andwarmth that comes from 
another sun. Think what multitudes of people are coming m 
touch with all best things of earth and heaven I Was there 
ever a time before when such large numbers felt the stir of 
high thoughts and noble aspirations ? It is like a partial ful- 
filment of the great prophecy : " It shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, that I wilt pour forth of my spirit upon 
all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ; 
and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams." The prophesyings, visions and dreams of 
the men and women of to-day are doubtless mixed with ex- 
travagances, wild fancies, and absurd expectations ; but, when 
the light and loose material of humanity is caught up, and all 
the chaff is set flying, it is one sure sign that a spiritual 
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wind is blowing. Every great period of awakening and re- 
juvenarion has been accompanied with a new crop of isms, 
cranks and fanatics, each affected by some plausible craze, 
and each representing also some genuine human experience. 
And we must not forget that even the best things that have 
yet appeared in our world are not the best things that are to 
come. Let us reserve for ourselves a part of the pity we 
bestow on victims of delusion. 

We are most concerned to inquire our way toward that 
higher form of Hfe which is made possible for us in this new 
time. If there is, indeed, a nearer approach of the Divine to 
the Human, — a fuller manifestation of the Power which is 
within all evolution, — let us look and listen with wakeful and 
reverent sense for the coming of our true King and Lord. 

New life implies new light, clearer vision, an opening of 
our eyes to reality, and a vanishing of phantoms, shadows, 
and " confused creations of the night." Here, too, there is 
a double effect ; for some lose faith while others are gaining 
it; some, because they have unlearned some old folly, let go 
of everything; while others are advancing and laying hold of 
vitalities and verities never known before. When the sky is 
swept clear of clouds, what is left ? One man finds nothing 
left but an empty heaven ; another sees in the vast blue vault 
not only an infinite abyss, but the home and playground of 
all the stars, the stupendous and magnificent realm of God. 

Our life is enlarged and enriched, not so much by the 
discovery of new truth as by the unveiling of deeper mean- 
ings in the old truth. New insight gives us a new world. 
When a man who is spiritually enlightened speaks of God, 
Man, or Nature, the old familiar words are no longer mere 
words on his lips : they open like the sky to the astronomer, 
who sees ten thousand blazing suns where others see only 
dim points of light. 

God is no longer where He was in our thought, nor what 
He was ; for the new life finds the centre of Divinity every- 
where, and the circumference nowhere. There are some 
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who feel as if they had lost God, unless they can fix Him in 
some location and shape Him in some image ; or unless at 
least they can feel sure that He has at some time come out 
of invisibility and silence and shown himself, or spoken with 
an audible voice to some patriarch, seer, or prophet. But 
there comes a dme when the sprouting of a seed, the beat- 
ing of a heart, the monidons of one's own conscience, or the 
clear perception of any simple truth that serves as a guide 
of life, comes home to faith and reason as a surer proof of 
the Real Presence than can be found in all ancient records 
of marvels and miracles. 

This fact alone interprets the change that is coming over 
the type of humanity: Man is finding himself. His con- 
sciousness, or sense of his own existence, is deepening; and 
his ideal of religious life is coming to include fuller self- 
realization, and a purer self-love. This must protect him 
from base uses of his powers, and give him a more just 
measure of the sacredness of his fellow-man. How can I 
worthily love my neighbor as myself until I worthily love 
myself? Altruism will be the exact balance and outcome of 
egoism, when we make more room for both. 

This principle, as we have seen, Is putting a new bottom 
into education. Parent and teacher stand in awe of the 
child's own nature and reverence its possibilities. Their 
part is not to create minds or wills or souls, but to remove 
all obstructions and supply all helps to orderly development, 
to lighten the pressure of disorderly heredity and harmful 
environment, to nurse and nurture and nourish the " Babes 
of God," and teach the Uttle feet and little faculties to go 
alone. 

It is one mark of " sweet reasonableness " to be interested 
in all inquiries after truth, and in the pursuit of all forms of 
good, without being distracted by perplexities or anxieties. 
The age is alive with agitating problems. It Is not neces- 
sary to reach final conclusions until we can and must. 
The scientists confess that their knowledge of nature is not 
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yet sufficient to determine all the factors of evolution. 
They must still watch and wait, and bravely guess. There 
are other serious questions in the air — and every one of us 
has his own — which cannot now be answered. Why may 
not our minds move in freedom and serenity amid all facts 
and fancies, — " without haste, without rest " ? It is safe to 
say that what we cannot yet know we do not need to know. 
It may also be safe to say that what we do need to know 
will become plain to us if we hold our minds open to the 
growing light. 

At every turn of the way, we come upon paradoxes, or 
apparent contradictions. If God is all in all, what is left 
for man? If man must work out his own salvation, what 
need of God? A quaint old writer teaches that we must 
be passive, as if God were to do all, and at the same time 
that we must be active, as if everything depended on our 
own exertions. 

Another paradox is found in the necessity of looking out 
and in at the same time ; in the danger of being occupied 
with ourselves, and the other danger of neglecting ourselves 
for the sake of others. " Keep thy heart with all diligence," 
says the ancient Wisdom. " Forget thyself, and live wholly 
for mankind," says the modem Spirit 

A third paradox is found in the necessity of looking for- 
ward and backward at the same time. " I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of 
experience," says Patrick Henry. 

" All before us lies the way : 
Give the past unto the wind," 

says Emerson. Shall we throw away history and memory, 
and trust to our hopes ? The same puzzle comes in another 
form. Are we nearing the end, or the beginning ? Is our 
sun forever hastening to set, or to rise ? 

Still another paradox presses upon us when we try to ad- 
just the relations of our physical and spiritual welfare, " We 
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must not love the world : we must love God," has been the 
tone and trend of much of the pulpit teaching. But now 
other voices are calling our attention to the value and sacred- 
ness of our bodily life, to the importance of keeping in close 
touch with nature, of enriching our minds with the physical 
sciences, subduing the earth to human uses, and harnessing 
the wild forces to our service. 

How shall we manage to reconcile these seeming contra- 
dictions ? Do the two opposing hemispheres really need to 
be reconciled ? As our view enlarges, as our life becomes 
more abundant, the unity and harmony of the worldorder 
stand self- revealed. And, when the bark we sail in is deeply 
laden, it ceases to be a plaything of the eddies and currents. 
When the stream is full and strong, we are borne in safety- 
above the sand-bars and sunken rocks. 

As we go on living, and living simply and truly, the solu- 
tion of most of our perplexing questions comes unsought. 
Fulness of life — the life more abundant of which Jesus 
speaks and which the Christ-spirit brings in growing measure 
— will carry us over difficulties as wings carry the birds 
above all obstructions. 

In the selection of our daily food, we must provide a 
chemical variety to meet the needs of the body, A monoto- 
nous diet is enfeebling. In Venice we were told that the poor 
people, who could only afford to buy polenta, — a kind of 
mush made from maize, — were liable to a pecuhar disease 
which affected their minds with melancholy. It may be that 
we need instruction in spiritual dietetics. There is danger in 
letting our thoughts run round in a narrow circle, even though 
it be a circle of truths or duties. Variety is more than the 
spice of life : it is nourishment, also, — a necessity as well as 
a luxury. The soul requires for its health and vigor some- 
thing more than knowledge : it must have loving interests 
and inspirations. And we are happily finding how large and 
richly various are the supplies that match our demands. 

The helps to growth and right living are many, and they 
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are becoming common property. " The man who educates 
himself has a very poor schoolmaster," said Charles A. 
Dana. Yes, if self-education means an unwilhngness to be 
indebted to one's superiors, or an afEectation of originality 
and independence. " All things are yours," says Paul ; and 
we are gradually coming to believe it, and to claim our 
proper possessions. The richest minds are those that can 
draw revenues and benefits from the widest range of in- 
struction ; the fullest life is that which takes all pure influ- 
ences into itself, as the sea takes the rivers. 

If the new life is to be better than the old, it will make 
room for larger intellectual transactions, for increased and 
improved activity of mind. This of itself tends to reconcile 
contradictions and harmonize discords. We fall into mis- 
understandings because we see narrowly. Whatever of truth 
or good there is in any sect, party, or book, belongs to every- 
body ; and we may as well claim and appropriate it. With 
the same freedom let us winnow out and throw away the 
chaff and nonsense which are mixed up in all the creeds, 
sects, and parties, as they are also mixed up in our own 
prejudices and habits. 

There is more need to say this, because some tendencies 
of the time are encouraging superficiality and thoughtless- 
ness, and leading many to undervalue the intellectual life. 
They are saying, " No matter what we believe : conduct is the 
main thing, or right feehng is all in all." Is truth, then, so 
unimportant ? Our real life is within i it consists largely in 
the substance and subjects of our thoughts ; and out of this 
inward fountain flows our conduct. Yet let us not forget 
that "feeling is deeper than all thought," and determines its 
quality and direction. 

Some seem to ima^ne that their thinking can be done by 
others; that, as Wendell Phillips once said, they can "put 
it out, as they do their washing." Others venture to think 
only inside of some charmed circle of churchly authority ; 
and there are thousands who meekly shut themselves up to 
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one or two books prescribed for them. Yet the best book of 
all teaches us to " prove all things," and to " let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind." Is not the free and 
fearless use of judgment — the faculty which discriminates — 
a part of the liberty of the sons of God ? 

This is also the way to a higher unity ; for, as " reason is 
the same thing in all men," its freer use must tend toward 
agreement. When the light is unobstructed and all eyes are 
open, shall we not see alike ? It is not reason, but the lack 
of it, and false checks on its free exercise, that should be 
held responsible for our senseless divisions. 

Before we can be really generous or just, our minds and 
hearts must be sufficiently enlarged to take broad views of 
relations and affairs, and to make room for other interests 
than our own. When a man is shut up in his own little mat- 
ters, we call him " small " or " close " ; when he is consider- 
ate of the happiness and welfare of others, we call him " mag- 
nanimous," or large-minded. Something depends on his be- 
ing superior to his own infirmities of body or temper, and 
also on his having nothing to hide in his own history and 
habits. The man who is sick, sad, or ashamed, finds it dif- 
ficult to be mindful of others : his thoughts constantly go 
back to his petty private affair. We need what Anna War- 
ing calls " a heart at leisure from itself." 

The qualities which a man needs for his own complete- 
ness and happiness are the very ones he needs to fit him for 
usefulness or service. This truth is becoming clearer every 
day, and is one sign of the new time. It settles the long 
conflict between private and public interests. A man is 
most true to himself when he accepts his full responsibility 
as a trustee of social welfare. Any occupation or position 
which puts one in charge of other people's interests — and it 
may range all the way from the kitchen to the capitol — calls 
for presence of mind, personal force, trained faculties, and a 
high sense of duty. Is not a man's life worth vastly more to 
himself for the possession of those qualities that make him 
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valuable to others ? Even if one must be a bond-slave, 
fidelity to a master will go far to liberate and enlarge his 
own spirit. 

The new life will be marked by breadth of sympathy, — a 
sympathy inclusive enough to take in the unworthy and the 
unlovely. We are gradually learning that it is not necessary 
to hurt a man in order to do him good, or in order to punish 
him. Queen Mary seemed to smell a sweet savor in the 
roasting of heretics. " God will bum them," she said ; " and 
I imitate Him." The old theory was that God's face grew 
dark toward any who sinned, not because the sinner's own 
vision was dimmed, but because God was " angry with the 
wicked every day," His government was stem, harsh, piti* 
less. A mother used to enforce the law upon her little 
daughter by saying : " God will not love you if you do this ; 
God will not love you if you do that." At last the nobler 
nature of the child rose in revolt against so petty and petu- 
lant a deity, and she retorted : " I don't care whether He 
loves me or not I He seems to be mad about something 
most of the time I " In that case the mother seems less 
wise than the child. 

As we come to a more Christ-like view of the heavenly 
Father's feeling toward human offenders, we adopt a milder 
manner toward mankind in general. The vindictive element 
is dropping out of the administration of criminals. The 
direct infliction of suifering is not regarded as the business 
of any judge, human or divine. Here is another sign of a 
profound change. The pulpit no longer objects to the use of 
chloroform and ether in surgery ; and an alleviation of the 
pains of maternity is not now condemned as a profane 
attempt to evade the sentence passed upon Eve, — " In sor- 
row shalt thou bring forth children." 

The urgency for a revision of the creeds is largely caused 
by this new growth of sympathy, — a sympathy which must 
henceforth compel a reinterpretation of all the divine deal- 
ings with mankind. Conscience does not reprove us be- 



cause God hates, but because He loves. The blood of 
Calvary does not flow because God requires a victim, but 
because His mercy reaches down to forgive those who know 
not what they do. He sends His Son not to condemn, but 
to save; and all because He "so loved the world." 

The effect of this view of heavenly love is not to encour- 
age sin, but to win us to repentance, to soften our hearts, 
and, with all the rest, to make us more reasonably tender 
and considerate of our fellow-beings. For, "if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another ! " 

It is right here — right in these open wells of heaven — 
that we find the fountain-head of the wide-flowing streams 
of modem benevolence and beneficence. Was there ever 
a time when so many men and women were willing and 
anxious to serve their kind, — to use time, talent, and money 
in some helpful way for humanity ? See also how the coun- 
terfeit pays its compliment to the genuine ; how all the 
wrongs, cruelties, and oppressions that are still done under 
the sun are obliged to mask their hatefulness under some 
amiable pretence of promoting civilization. The bluff old 
soldier who advised us to " kill half of the FiUpinos, if nec- 
essary," felt obliged to add, " but I would be perfectly just 
to the rest 1 " 

There are wide tracts or provinces of our nature which 
have remained uncultivated or given over hopelessly to 
evil occupancy. We are discovering that these also belong 
to the true kingdom, and must be brought under culture and 
tribute. The whole of man belongs to man ; and nothing 
that pertains to his constitution is to remain profane or un- 
clean. The new life claims and consecrates all. 

It is only in recent times that men have realized that 
humor is one of the good gifts of God, — a lubricant for daily 
friction and a cheery light along the dull paths. There is 
a notable increase of the genial, kindly tolerance that finds 
pleasure in human imperfections and peculiarities, — a pleas- 
ure that is mainly innocent because it is unmalicious and 
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without bitterness or scorn. " Disdainful sharpness of 
wit" — the wit that bites and bums — is seen to be in bad 
form. It is going out of fashion. Ridicule, irony, satire, 
and sarcasm are legitimate weapons to wield against hypoc- 
risy, arrogance, and the affectation of infallibility ; but he 
who uses such weapons is instantly put on trial as to his own 
qualities and motives. Nobody gains favor with the crowd 
by making faces at his opponent, or by throwing vitriol. 
Retort is in order ; but it must be " the retort courteous." 

We owe a large debt to Burns, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Stevenson, and others for serving up the odd and ends of hu- 
manity, so that we can laugh at them through our tears. 
These lighter studies and sketches of human nature serve 
as a looking-glass, and help us to see ourselves as others see 
us. One result is that we grow more charitable in our judg- 
ments of mankind. And probably we hug our pet prejudices 
a little more loosely, and sometimes we have to ask if they 
are not rather poor property. 

As another result, some of the conceit is taken out of us ; and 
we grow ashamed of our personal and provincial narrowness. 
We suspect ourselves of superficiality. We are not so sure 
that we know it all. Not only the story-writers, but the 
artists, dramatists, and reporters make us familiar with the 
limits of our knowledge. No narrative gives all the facts. 
No picture can present its subject in more than one light or in 
more than one aspect. Every shifting of the view-point 
modifies our impressions. Thus on nearly every subject of 
thought or speech we must qualify our opinions and hold our 
verdicts open to amendment. 

This openness belongs to true liberalism, to intellectual and 
moral honesty, to freedom of growth and of forward move- 
ment. One effect is to soften the fixed and rigid outlines of 
all doctrines, — religious, scientific, and sociological, — so that 
just and fair-minded people care more for what is true and 
right than for maintaining their own consistency or justifying 
the sect or party. Catholic, Protestant, and Jew see each 
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other through kindlier eyes ; and wlien the champions of any 
church bear down heavily upon all others, they forget that 
"nothing goes against the grain." The clearest and, I think, 
the most welcome voices of the time are calling us to " love 
one another," as Jesus gave commandment. And, when we 
feel alike, agreement in other matters will follow of itself or 
will seem less important 

With this clearing of intelligence and broadening of sym- 
pathy, we may look for a rapid growth of catholicity. We 
are finding saints in all communion. Read of Francis 
d'Assisi or F^nelon, and you are drawn toward the Roman 
Church. Read of Phillips Brooks, and you are an Episco- 
palian. Read Whittier, and you are in love with the Quakers. 
Read Channing, and you are almost persuaded to be a Uni- 
tarian. Let us read them ail, and love them all. 

The popular noises are often confusing and scarcely articu- 
late. The currents and counter-currents that play over the 
surface of human affairs toss us on a chopped sea, much to 
our discomfort. But all the while a deep, strong, silent life 
moves within and around us, like the ground swell of the 
fathomless ocean. The kingdom comes, but not with obser- 
vation ; not with trumpet announcements of " Lo, here I " or 
" Lo, there I " 

With a deepening life, we are gradually working the hys- 
terical element out of our religion. I believe there has been 
a great increase of rational faith in God. Man has always 
felt his dependence on a higher Power, but this feeling has 
not been wholly comfortable. It has been haunted and 
shadowed with a fear that the higher Power needed to be 
appeased or persuaded. The ancient system of sacrificial 
offerings rested in part on the notion that the Deity was like 
an Oriental monarch who must be approached with a gift 
Much of the language of flevotion ™ like some passages of 
the Psalms — seems to carry the impression that the divine 
Goodness must be urged and implored with passionate cries, 
as if man must do something to secure God's attention. A 
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higher and gladder faith says that the Good Spirit is ever 
busy in securing man's attention, and that our only need is 
to respond to the gracious call and yield to the gentle draw- 
ing. Dependence is easy and joyous when the child finds 
and trusts the Father. The new life loves to voice itself in 
the old words : " God has not given unto us the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind." 

The new life holds us to an ever-advancing standard of 
excellence ; it leads on from good to better. Even the civil 
law is framed on this principle. The surgeon whose neglect 
to use modem antiseptics costs a life is indictable for 
manslaughter. So are the railway directors who do not 
provide air-brakes for passenger trains, and the mining 
employees who do not guard against explosions by the use 
of the safety-lamp. In every department of business, it is 
the policy of first-class operators to keep step with the on- 
ward march of improvement. And when we sing, " Nearer, 
my God, to Thee," what less can we mean than that we 
desire to conform our lives ever more fully to His upward 
leading by putting in practice the lessons of every day ? 

The new life, then, is not to be a life of ease, but of joy- 
ful activity. There are so many worthy every-day uses to 
be made of power that we should pity rather than envy 
those who are looking for soft things, and asking to be 
excused from burden-bearing. Our religion requires that 
we should " not only be good, but good for something." 

The world is full of contrasts. They teach us most im- 
pressive lessons. If we could realize its full significance 
what could be more startling than the contrast between the 
life that is sunk in darkness and spiritual slumber and the 
life that is rising into light ? Or between the man who finds 
his chief satisfaction in selfish getting, in the gratification of 
sense, in the pursuit of worldly honors, or even in seeking 
his private salvation, and the man who is intent on truth, 
love, righteousness, the fair humanities, and the conquest of 
evil by good ? 

D,g,t,7P:hy Google 
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We cannot think of an angelic being as having any in- 
terests of his own, apart from the world d God. This is 
the Christ-ideal, — to find our true life by lo^ng it in de- 
votion to the perfect and impersonal good. It is related of 
Channing that he once stood on an eminence which cont- 
manded a glorious prospect of earth, sea, and s^. A lady 
who was beside him exclaimed, "O Dr. Channing, this 
makes me feel so small I " " Indeed ! " said he, " it has not 
made me think of myself at all" We meet another paradox. 
Hear Tennyson : — 

" Self-knowledge, seU'reverence, self-control, — 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power." 

But how shall we ever truly and deeply know, revere, and 
rule ourselves, until we rise into that fulness of life where 
our own being is consciously, vitally, and gladly related to 
■ai/ being ? 

It is our greatest need and greatest blessing to love su- 
premely the Supremely Good with heart and soul, and mind 
and strength, because it is only through feeling, aspiration, 
reason, and right-willing that our being can mix itself and 
-commune with the higher Being and receive the true life, — 
the life of love and wisdom. Our next greatest need and 
blessing is to love the neighbor, because it is by giving out 
the life we receive from God that we become like Him who 
is the universal Giver, , 

We share His life by sharing His disinterestedness. He 
keeps out of sight. He gives in secrecy and silence. When 
He paints a sunset, it has been observed, He does not mark 
it with His signature — "Jehovah pinxit." Every step wc 
take toward perfection seems to be a step away from self- 
consciousness and self-reference. Can you imagine an 
angel as doing the right thing, and then saying to himself, 
" I did that," or as looking around for spectators, and waiting 
for a clap of applause ? Let us hope we shall some time out- 
grow our childish dependence on human praise and our self- 
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belittling habit of telling the left hand what the right hand is 
doing. 

There is a legend of the city of St. Ino, that one day the 
people saw a stately lady moving along the street, bearing in 
one hand a blazing torch and in the other a bucket of 
water, " What are you going to do? " asked the astonished 
citizens. She answered, "I am going to bum heaven and 
quench hell, that men may learn to love God for Himself 
alone." 

Our selfish hopes and selfish fears have their proper place 
in our course of tuition and discipline ; but, like other child-, 
ish experiences, they fall into a second place, and are gradu- 
ally outgrown and shed off, as higher interests and finer 
affections take possession of the heart and mind. In the 
processes of degeneration, we are impoverished by what we 
leave behind ; for it is woful to lose purity, power, and 
peace. But, in the processes of regeneration, we are en- 
riched, by our losses ; for, in putting off the old man with 
his deeds, which are corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, 
we put on the new man, which is renewed in the divine like- 
ness and fashioned in the beauty of holiness. Is not this 
the life more abundant, which lifts us to the heavenly seats 
as heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ, and partakers of the 
divine nature ? 
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"MAN'S NOTHING-PERFECT - 
ALL-COMPLETE."* 



A LONG time ago, no matter when, in a far-away land, no 
matter where, a venerable man, no matter who, was trying 
to sum up the results of his long experience. He looked 
back over the years, out over the world, in on himself, up 
into the solemn, silent sky ; and he pronounced these words : 

" / have seen an end of all perfection ; but Thy law, O God, 
is exceeding broad" (Psalm cxix. 96). 

Thanks to the garrulous old sage — the author of the 
longest of the Hebrew Psalms — for that brave word! 

He must have passed through the period of disenchant- 
ment which follows the effervescence of youth ; he must 
also have outlived the blank sense of unreality and general 
distrust, — the haunting fear that " everything is naught, and 
naught is everything " ; he must have learned to look with 
nnaffrighted eyes on all the facts of life, with their answer- 
able or unanswerable questions ; he must have faced all the 
goblins and looked them out of countenance. This ancient 
man had seen or felt that all seeming disorder is gathered 
up into a large system of order ; and thus he had gradually 
acquired that serene repose of faith which is the ripeness of 
reason. 

It is a perilous time for the child when he first discovers 
that his parents are not all-wise, nor all-good; a perilous 
time for the youth when he learns that not every man's word 
can be trusted; a perilous time for the convert when he 
sees that religion can be made a pretence, that the preacher 
talks better than he lives, that churches maybe centres of ir- 

■ A dlacDune delivered is TremoDt Temple, BonoD, Miy ii, igsi, U the SeveUy- 
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religion, that prayer may be the worst profanity, and that the 
external authorities on which his faith had rested are largely 
of human origin and cannot pass without challenge. 

The Roman Catholic commits himself, like a child, to the 
guidance of an infallible Church ; but, if he is willing to read 
its history, he hnds it involved in schemes of worldly am- 
bition, responsible for many of the wrongs and sufferings of 
the nations, often the patron of violence and cruelty, its 
sweet piety clouded by superstition, its lovely charity so un- 
wisely directed as to create and confirm poverty and pauper- 
ism. 

The Protestant commits himself, like a child, to the guid- 
ance of an infallible Book, trusting his own judgment as its 
interpreter. But, if he really thinks, he is soon beset and 
bewildered by problems. If he ever learns the bad uses 
which have been made of the Bible, he is horrified to find 
that its authority has been invoked to justify despotism, re- 
ligious persecution, wars of criminal agression and cruel 
conquest, slavery, polygamy, the hanging of witches, a 
wrathful deity, and an endless hell of torment. His own 
Christian profession may easily make him a partisan in un- 
brotherly controversies over the meaning of sacred texts. 
And in the Book itself he will find that the truths which 
shine like stars for the guidance of mankind are mixed with 
the obsolete ideas of dead ages, like gems imbedded in 
crude ore. 

The Quaker commits himself, like a child, to the guidance 
of the Spirit. "Surely," he says, "the light which God 
Himself gives to the mind of man cannot be misleading." 
Yet even the light of heaven is refracted in passing through 
an earthly medium ; and the Friends, who have learned and 
taught many lessons of divine wisdom, have not wholly 
escaped narrowness and fanaticism ; and sometimes inac- 
tivity or torpor of mind seems to have been mistaken for 
holy quietude. 

Another group of men have committed themselves to the 
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guidance of the intellect, sometimes in the name of reason, 
sometimes in the name of science. But the philosophers 
and scholars have divided into many schools, and the 
systems built up by logic or experiment are among the 
picturesque ruins of history. The students of each age 
are busy in detecting and correcting the errors of those who 
went before. 

There is no perfect church, no perfect book, no perfect 
inspiration, no perfect knowledge ; and all for the reason 
that there are no perfect human beings or institutions. All 
our organizations, whether we set them up in the name of 
liberty and justice, in the name of truth and righteousness, 
in the name of religion or of God, are composed of defect- 
ive members, and cannot help sharing the imperfections of 
tbeir parts. It is well to know it, fair to admit it ; and it is 
no misfortune to see things as they are. 

But now let us frankly recognize the value and uses of 
things imperfect. There are no perfect marriages, because 
there are no perfect men and women ; no perfect societies, 
because no perfect people to be associated. As a rule, the 
child cannot do better than obey the imperfect parents, and 
eat what is on the table. As a rule, the pupil will find ad- 
vantage in such instruction as is given him in any school he 
may attend. As a rule, the ordinary man may safely regu- 
late his life according to the lights and traditions of the 
religious community in which he is brought up, be it Chris- 
tian or Jewish, Buddhist or Confucian. Even the beaten 
paths of custom are safer than to follow our private whims 
and caprices. Yet, as the lawyers say, " Precedent ought 
discreetly to guide, and not imperiously to command." 

The real authority is not in the parent, the book, the 
Church, the civil law, the social usages, but in the wisdom 
and goodness which these imperfectly represent. The real 
authority is not in the messenger, but in the message ; not 
in the teacher, but in the light which enters the pupil's 
mind. When we welcome and follow the light, however 
dim, we are obeying God. ,\^- 
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Where, then, do we find ourselves J All adrift In a rud- 
derless ship, on an uncharted sea, with tempests above and 
rocks below ? No, not in spiritual matters any more thao 
in temporal. Suppose we bravely clear our heads of dream 
Stuff ; suppose we lose faith in the unreal : what is left ? 
All is left except the nonsense. Everything is still ours — 
to seek and find. The anarchist, seeing that nothing is 
perfect, wants to destroy everything. The wise man, seeing 
that nothing is perfect, wants to improve everything. 

Amid mistakes and difficulties, our life Still goes on. 
Our Judgment and common sense, like our eyes and ears, are 
not infallible ; but they answer the purpose fairly well. In 
science and art, trade and industry, state-craft and literature, 
diet and medicine, domestic life and private affairs, we 
might be glad of exact knowledge ; but we are set to learn 
in the costly school of experience. We find profit in our 
losses and wisdom through our blunders. There is no per- 
fection ; but, if we face the light and keep stepping, the way 
to better things is constantly opening. Even if we walk in 
darkness, if we stumble, fall, and are bruised, our bewilder- 
ment and our woes teach lessons we could ill afford to miss. 

The law is broad ; and, as we learn it little by little, we, 
too, are broadened. In getting rid of misconceptions and 
illusions, — always poor property, — we are enriched by the 
realities that take their place. What silly cowardice is this 
that makes us afraid Co part with shams and shadows ! 
But, whether we are timid or brave, there is really nothing 
for us but to keep our eyes open, face the phantoms, live 
, and learn, correct our errors as we discover them, stand to 
the verdict of our faculties, and so reach a higher state by 
outgrowing the lower. 

God is perfect, but our vision is dim. The laws of life 
are perfect ; but they are slowly learned, and more slowly 
obeyed. Truth is perfect, but our faculties are untrained. 
It is fortunate that we are obliged to question our own con- 
clusions, doubt our interpretations, and cannot accept our 
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definitions as tinal. But do we not sometimes close our eyes 
in repeating the dear old statements, lest we should see that 
they shut out more truth than they take in ? 

But why should the prisoner be alarmed when his dungeon 
walls are vanishing into thin air, and the universe is widening 
around him to infinity? In this vastness, he is not lost, hut 
found. The old narrow routtne gave him, indeed, a certain 
sense of completeness. He could comprehend and measure 
his own conditions and movements. He could foretell 
and depend on the little round of daily events. In its small 
way, it was all so manageable, so perfect. But now he sees 
an end of that kind of perfection. Around and above him 
spreads a greatness that oppresses him with a sense of his 
own littleness r he is perplexed by new problems, and cannot 
at once fit himself to the change of environment. The grand 
order — which includes the old as well as the new — is, 
indeed, exceeding broad. Into that order let him step with 
a free foot and a glad, trusting heart. And so he will, if 
some true voice shall tell him that this is the freedom of- the 
sons of God I 

We are never wise till we know our lack of wisdom ; nevei- 
just till we cease to exact or expect too much of frail humanity ; 
never safe till we move along the unknown ways with caution 
and circumspection. But most wise, just, and safe are they 
who have learned to "accept the universe," to trust the 
broad, all-including law, and to abandon themselves fear- 
lessly to the keeping and guidance of the great forces which 
always make for righteousness and welfare, for order and 
harmony. 

We have now come to a point of view from which we can 
survey the mixed conditions of our personal life, our public 
work, and the movements of the Christian world. So I have 
a second text : — 

" We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding 
greatness of the power may be of God, and not from ourselves ' ' 
(2 Cor. iv. 7). 
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Here is another hint of the divine power at work within 
human limitations. Where the Psalmist sees an end of all 
perfection, Paul speaks of frail earthen vessels ; where the 
Psalmist falls back trustfully on the broad, all-reconciling 
order, Paul appeals to the immeasurable spiritual energy 
that can employ the feeblest instruments to accomplish the 
sublimest ends. He sees the priceless treasure of God's 
truth and love held in imperfect minds and hearts, like His 
own, as in earthly receptacles. Of course, without losing 
its divine quality, it must take a limited form, as water takes 
the shape of the vessel into which it is poured. 

It is only a figure of speech ; but it may help us to under- 
stand the seeming contradictions of life and history, the 
strange mixture of good and evil around us and within. 
The processes of creation, or of evolution, continually go for- 
ward by divine power ; yet the product, as we see it, is al- 
ways incomplete : on God's side, wisdom and goodness 
without limit; on man's side, the same wisdom and good- 
ness working within the bounds of immature and inexact 
faculties, and alloyed with varying degrees of folly and sin. 

Thus, in contemplating the Christian world, or any section 
or aspect of it, like our own, we have two things to consider, — 
the treasure and the earthen vessels. 

IVAai is this treasure? As rational inhabitants, of this 
wonderful universe, we are put in the way to acquire many 
forms of benefit. Can we single out any one of them as the 
most precious of all the actual or possible possessions of 
mankind i 

In a drama of Alexander Sinlth, there is a colloquy be- 
tween two young people, in which one puts to the other this 
question ; — 

" If God 
Told you to-night He'd grant your dearest wish, 
What would it be !" 

Perhaps that oflfer is continually made to us by the Su- 
preme Benefactor, and perhaps we waste our opportunity of 
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wishing by choosing inferior forms of good. But the ques- 
tion is a serious and searching one : " What is the highest 
blessing man can crave or God can grant ? " What could it 
be but completeness of life, — our own being raised to the 
highest power, and set in orderly relations with the All ? It 
is good to be alive at all : that kind of good we share with 
insect and reptile. But we have instincts, aspirations, and 
capacities that point to something inconceivably higher, and 
connect us, through faith, hope, and love, with nature, hu- 
manity, and the Infinite and Perfect 

So far as we can now prefigure or measure, this highest 
ideal of our nature and possible destiny is foreshadowed, or 
rather forelighted, in this : " That we are children of God ; 
and, if children, then heirs, and joint heirs." Whatever the 
spirits that share His nature and image may be capable of 
becoming, that we are made for, and that is made for us. 
Whatever qualities of being may belong to the Perfect One 
are as suitable to us in our lowly degree as to Himself. 

This, then, is our chiefest treasure ; this is the richest of 
all actual or possible possessions. It is the awakened and 
enlightened consciousness of our spiritual nature and rela- 
tions; it is the disclosure of the Supreme Original of all 
being as our heavenly Father ; it is the persuasion of a 
Power working within our life to produce His likeness as our 
perfection. So far as we have any means of knowing, the 
Proprietor of the universe could not offer us any other gift 
to be compared in excellence with an ever-growing share in 
His own life. If He is light, if He is love, then the announce- 
ment that we may be partakers of that light and love may 
well be called "the glorious gospel of the blessed God." 

This, then, is our chiefest treasure, — the richest of all 
our actual or possible possessions. It is the consciousness 
of our spiritual nature, as a miniature of the divine. It is 
the persuasion of a mighty power working within and 
through our own faculties, — our thought, feeling, and will, — 
to produce His mental and moral likeness. It is not a 
Cookie 



philosophy of life : it is life. It is not a theory about God 
and man : it is God and man saying to each other, " We are 
one." 

But, whether considered as doctrine or as experience, the 
divine truth and life are within human limitations. We have 
the treasure in earthen vessels, — in vessels all the more 
earthen because man is still incompletely human. How 
slowly be emerges from animalism I He bas with difficulty 
risen from all fours to an erect posture, and it still tires his 
neck to look upward. The dull, dumb brute, the plant, still 
more dull and dumb, are receivers of a life they know not 
how to measure ; and the man who is spiritually unawakened 
is nearer in his conscious life to the horse or to the ox than 
to the angel. As a Catholic writer says, " Without the 
knowledge of God, men are cattle." 

How, then, can we ever sufficiently value that regenerat- 
ing power of spiritual truth which awakens in us any degree 
of spiritual consciousness \ No wonder they called it coming 
out of darkness into light, or passing from death to life, or 
escaping from bondage into freedom ! No wonder that the 
gospel of heavenly love sounded like a call to eternal 
glory I 

And how impossible it was not to associate this call with 
Jesus Christ, when those who heard and heeded bis word 
received power to become sons of God I When the mur- 
derous, persecuting Saul is changed into the passionately lov- 
ing'Paul, how can he help crying out, "It pleased God to 
reveal His Son in me " ? 

Yet even the pure life is limited by the earthly form. 
The spirit of God, in uniting with the spirit of man, must 
dwell with it in an animal body. When truth is uttered by 
human lips, it is subject to the limitations of language. 
Whea justice is formulated in statutes and administered in 
courts, it is not the exact and unadulterated article. And 
when religion gets organized in churches, or its ministers 
stand forth as ambassadors for the King of heaven, we see 
that the treasure is, indeed, in earthen vessels. 
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Dr. Bellows thought it one proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity that it had survived its preachers. One who 
reads ecclesiastical history, or looks out over the condition 
of Christendom, may well exclaim, " I have seen an end of 
all perfection." All the more must we recc^nize and 
magnify the exceeding greatness of the power which has 
made the Christ-life such a pervading leaven in human 
affairs and has fed the multitude with such broken bread. 

Let us honor every earthen vessel that can really keep 
and carry such a heavenly treasure. We have learned to 
recognize the elements of truth and grace in the non-Chris- 
tian systems ; and can we be less generous in our estimate 
of the motley sects of the Christian world? Every one 
of them can boast of its saintly men and women. Every 
one of them has won honorable trophies in the war against 
the powers of evil. The most arrogant of churches can 
neither shut in nor shut out the saving grace. 

Sometimes the treasure is found in unexpected places ; 
sometimes it is not found where we might naturally look for 
it. We are told of two brothers, one a Roman Catholic, the 
other a Protestant Each prayed and labored for the con- 
version of the other, and both succeeded. The Protestant 
found rest in the bosom of the Mother Church, the Romanist 
found larger light and liberty in going to fill his brother's 
place. More than once we have known Unitarians of the 
traditional type to meet their first spiritual awakening under 
Trinitarian influences ; and in some instances those trained 
in so-called evangelical doctrines have been found giving 
thanks to God for having led them into a faith not only more 
rational, but more deeply spiritual. Occasionally it has hap- 
pened that one who grew up under Christian instruction, 
without being touched by it, has found his real life from 
contact with Buddhism, Vedantism, or Theosophy. The 
Mormon preachers have made better men out of some who 
were never before stirred to penitence or aspiration. 

Mr. Chadwick has remarked that Phillips Brooks came to 
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Boston " to be the inspiration and adornment of the great 
formalities." That was well worth while. All formalities 
need inspiration ; and no adornment can be more fitting 
to a church than the beauty of holiness. Phillips Brooks 
could honestly pour his most rich and liberal spiritual 
utterances into a creedal mould, and could put the Episcopal 
stamp on verities and vitalities which he nevertheless de- 
lighted to acknowledge as the common property of all 
Christian believers. Others, with equal honesty, but not 
with equal insight and breadth, can never recognize the 
treasure unless it is offered to them in a favorite vessel and 
marked with a familiar label. Yet others — the illiberal 
liberals — regard every containing vessel as an impertinence, 
and resent every form as an insult to the spirit. But pure 
gold suffers no indignity when it is cast into ingots or 
minted as current coin of the realm. 

"The letter killeth," quoth Paul; yet the letter is useful, 
as he knew, for a containing vessel. It kills only when 
taken as a substitute for the spirit ; yet often it is like the 
outworn wine-skin that cannot hold the fermenting new 
wine. The letter is a register of the thought of yesterday, — 
often a noble thought. It may instruct : it must not cotD- 
raand. The past gives no fixed rules of faith or conduct ; 
for humanity moves onward, and cannot pitch its tent on 
the old campground. Hence the most God-like Ufe of 
former times cannot be in all respects our model. " See 
thou imitate no man save in the matter of faithfulness," 
said William Penn. We cannot make America a holy land 
by painfully toiling to reproduce the life of ancient Pales- 
tine. The Puritans tried that experiment with indifferent 
success. 

The Ritualists, who go back to the dead ages for their 
models of faith and worship, exhibit a praiseworthy zeal, 
and dress up religion in a picturesque antique costume ; 
but the mischief of such a method is that, like the old 
revivalism, it narrows the very growth it tries to force, and 
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seems to forbid the good Shepherd to lead his flock out of 
the fold, where they are fed on the old fodder, into the 
green pastures where the grass is growing under the ever- 
open sky. Besides, it sets up a monopoly of dealing in the 
Lord's goods, and gives out the impression that salvation 
can only be procured by applying at an official agency. 
This hurts charity; and it seems like forgetfulness of the 
great lesson taught to Peter, that " in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him." 

Any ism may represent one of the many aspects of truth ; 
but the partisans of an ism are apt to mistake their part for 
the whole, and to magnify the vessel above the treasure. 
Ecclesiasticism easily contracts the taint of pretension ; and, 
of all pretensions ever set up by mortals, infallibility is the 
most astounding. The strut and swagger of it are all the 
more ludicrous when it appears among the professed fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Teacher, who pronounced a 
blessing on the poor in spirit. 

But in every denomination there is apt to be a High Church 
party, which assumes that " we are the people," and which 
offers, as George Eliot would say, to supply " bottled air to 
people who are already out of doors." Of course, none is 
genuine unless the sect-name is blown in the glass. 

Along with the pretence of infallibility goes the monstrous 
claim of dominion over the human mind and conscience. 
As insanity is the worst of maladies, so the suppression of 
reason by churchly authority is the worst of tyrannies, — an 
exercise of power carefully avoided by the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe. How infinite the condescension, how di- 
vinely delicate the courtesy, with which the Spirit approaches 
every weak and sinful soul with the whispered challenge, 
" Come now, and let us reason together I " God will not 
have slaves, but sons. He seeks for worshippers only those 
who worship him as a Father, in spirit and in truth. 

It is plain that the great cause of religion suffers hin- 
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drance and pervcTsion from the imperfections of its human 
representatives and advocates. Church and ministry, doc- 
trine and preacher, ritual and discipline, may all work for 
good or for evil. Therefore, we must look well to the 
vessels, for the sake of the treasure. Our religious methods 
are a part of our religion, for better or worse. 

But it is better to drink pure water from a bowl of wood 
than to sip sweet poison from a goblet of gold. Better a 
leathern pouch which holds the treasure than a gorgeous 
casket with nothing in it. Here is our great concern : here 
must be the emphasis. Never on the vessel, always on the 
treasure. The vulgar methods of the Salvation Army, so 
far as they reach and save the sinful and improve the lot of 
the lowly, will win the approval and blessing of the All-See- 
ing ; while the real vulgarity must appear in the elegant self- 
ishness, emptiness, and futility of churches where there is 
no constraining love for souls, no rebuke for popular and 
prosperous iniquity, no passionate outgoing for seeking and 
saving the lost, no opening for the dim religious light to 
Stream out and irradiate the world's " vast glooms of woe 
and sin." 

Two hundred years ago, George Fox, a plain man of great 
sincerity and of hungry heart, went travelling about Eng- 
land, seeking for spiritual guidance. Intent on reality, he 
was too clear-sighted to be deceived by labels ; and he soon 
learned to distinguish between the popular noises and the 
voices of the Spirit. He was reluctantly driven to conclude 
that the lawyers of the day did not understand justice, that 
the physicians did not understand the art of healing, and 
that the clergy did not understand religion. There was no 
lack of form and profession, but he missed the life. The 
most musical church services reached his ear like sounding 
brass, and the sacred words rattled like dried seed-vessels 
from which the fruit is gone. Theo. Brown, late of Worces- 
ter, tells us that in the windy autumn woods he listened 
for a while to the rustling of the dead leaves. He found 
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"they had Dothing to say, and kept saying it." So he be- 
took himself elsewhere. So George Fox turned sadly away 
from the preachers, saying that " none of them spoke to his 
condition." After weary, footsore, and heartsore wander- 
ing, he foiind peace in believing that the humblest earthen 
vessel might contain the heavenly treasure, that Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit were found in the trusting heart. 

When we do the works of God, then we shall know that 
God is with us. The inward light will shine from us, the 
inward power will work through us. In that illumination 
we shall see the Son of man and the Son of God in the least 
of our brethren ; by that power we shall work the greater 
miracles of spiritual healing and raising the dead. 

When Dr. Wayland was asked, " Are the Unitarians 
Christians?" he answered the question with another. 
"Can they stand the test? Can they cast out devils?" 
Wherever there is power to overcome evil with good, there 
the kingdom has come and the will is done. Our patriarch. 
Dr. Furness, greatly insisted on " the increase of respect 
among men " as the supreme evidence of the spread of Chris- 
tianity. Per contra, the decline of respect, as shown in social 
and international antagonisms, in the growth of caste and 
the willingness of men to grow rich by making others poor, 
is the manifestation of Antichrist. These things we must 
boldly affirm, to the end '• that they who have believed in 
God may be careful to maintain good works." We shall 
know the true civilization when we see it. Power will 
be put to good uses: wealth and learning will go out to 
service. 

For Unitarians the standing problem is how to become 
a vessel unto honor; how to make the most, not of our de- 
nomination, but of the treasure committed to us ; how to 
handle our one pound so as to make it five or ten ; bow to 
organize and direct our forces to divine ends, and yet keep 
and deserve the honorable name of " the uosectarian sect" 
Certainly, the only force that can be relied on to organize and 
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operate a church is the spiritual life. The living body is a 
mechanism, and vitality is its only creator and motor. 

We set up our banner with the flaming words, — " Love to 
God and Love to Man." So much of that love as we really 
have in our churches and in our hearts will be the exact 
measure of our zeal and our [Wwer. We shall be helpless 
and worthless, unless we are in vital relation and open 
communication with that " infinite and eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed." 

Dr. Beyschlag, a German theologian, pronounces Unita- 
rianisro fatally defective, as a system of religious faith, 
because it supplies no means of connection between God 
and man : it separates them, as he would say, by an impass- 
able gulf, offering no medium by which God can reach man 
or man can reach God. 

In that case the Unitarian Church would indeed be like an 
empty vessel, or a lamp without flame or oil. We frankly 
confess our inability to accept an artificial plan of salvation, 
brought forward, so to speak, as a divine after-thought 
to fill an equally artificial chasm between heaven and 
earth. 

But we do build on the natural and universal relation 
between the divine and the human. We rejoicingly believe 
in the Father's love for His children, even for those who do 
not know His name. It is as plain to us as to other Chris- 
tians that alt have sinned, and that every sinful soul needs 
to be reconciled to God; but we dare not say that God needs 
to be reconciled to man, or that He demands a bleeding vic- 
tim for a go-between. We say, rather, that when the prodi- 
gal is in the far country among the swine, the real reason 
why he comes to himself and starts for home is because, 
without his knowing it, the Father's love has held him fast 
in all his wanderings. 

This is our treasure, too ; this for us is the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel, — not that we love God, but that He 
loves us; that He so loves the world that He calls all 
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mankind to share His purity and peace, not only by the 
mission and message of Jesus, but by the stilt, small voice 
which whispers to every human soul, saying, " This is the 
way: walk therein." 

We dare not limit the expression of a faith so glorious to 
the dialect of ancient Scriptures. We believe the half has 
never been told by prophet, apostle, or Messiah ; and that, 
as they forefelt, the Spirit is forever coming to lead mankind 
into forms of truth and good of which we do not yet know 
bow to dream. 

All souls that struggle and aspire must join in the prayer, 
" Lord, increase our faith." May it not be that the answer 
comes, even now, in the unfolding theory of evolution or 
the spiritual interpretation of all thought and knowledge? 
Certainly, it is making it possible to trace with new clearness 
the stately steps of God in history and in our own life. 
Certainly, it has given us a hint of the largeness of the pro- 
gramme on which creation moves. Certainly, it has lifted 
high the gates of the present to let the King of Glory in. 
Quite as certainly, it has taught us that we are only imper- 
fect receivers of the Only Life ; and that the excelling great- 
ness of the Power is of God, and not from ourselves. 

Jesus compares the word of life to seed sown in the earth, 
which is self-multiplied thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold. 
The law, transformed by its own vital energy from letter 
to spirit, is transferred from formal tables to the obedient 
heart. The gospel of the ages is a perpetual germination. 
The earthen vessels perish ; but the treasure, ever increas- 
ing, is safely gathered for transmission through new agen- 
cies. The Christ after the flesh is known no more ; but the 
Christ of the spirit is continually reincarnate in humanity, 
and the willing victim of the cross is lifted up wherever sin 
is put away by sacrifice and souls are redeemed by love. 
Thus: — 

" Alt the forms are fugitive, 
But the substances survive." 
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These are the lessons : — 

The smallness of our successes or even the greatness of 
our failures should be no cause of discouragemenL Much of 
the precious grain sown broadcast by the fanner's hand comes 
to nothing. The product of that which falls into good ground 
is not always a hundred-fold. Besides the stony soil, the de- 
vouring birds, and the choking brambles, there are contingen- 
cies of seasons, cold and heat, moist and dry. Yet by the 
varying and uncertain harvest the world is fed. 

Not in vain is any orderly labor for God or man. 
Blessed are they that sow beside all waters. He that goeth 
forth with tears, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. He that 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully: he that sow- 
eth sparingly shall reap also sparingly. And he that will 
not plough, by reason of the cold, shall beg in harvest, and 
have nothing. We are not to forget that the rich gains of 
history, the accumulations of knowledge and wisdom, of law 
and liberty, of beautiful art and more beautiful virtue, are 
the outcome of that divine Power behind and within human- 
ity, w hich works steadily on through the ages, — " without 
haste, without rest," — and always amid the limitations of 
men and things. 

Another lesson : we are not to be exacting or over-critical 
of ourselves or our fellow-laborers, whether in our own little 
patch or in any part of the world-wide field. We are all 
more or less lacking in devotion, in wisdom and practical 
skill, — all a " little queer." We confess our inadequacy of 
outfit and training. We are ready to cry, " Who is sufficient 
for these things ? " We lament our faults and follies. We 
grieve over our infidelities. And when the sons of God 
come together to consult as to the ways and means of fur- 
thering the kingdom, even if Satan comes not also among 
them, as in the days of Job, there is always need to make 
generous allowance for errors of judgments, perversities of 
temper and temperament, zeal that runs ahead of knowl- 
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edge, or lack of zeal that puts a heavy drag on all the 
wheels. 

Vet the Good Cause is carried forward, as all human 
affairs are, by such imperfect agencies and instruments as 
the Lord happens to have on hand at each stage of proceed- 
ings. This may explain why even we are permitted to bear 
a part. The exceeding greatness of His power is shown 
by the good work done with such poor tools. Heavenly 
strength is made perfect in earthly weakness. 

If humility becomes us, so does buoyant faith, rejoicing 
hope, victorious love, even if we have not half learned our 
divine business. Is it a small honor to be workers together 
with God? "Look up, O man," quoth Carlyle, "and see 
thy Fellow Laborer there in the sky I " Better still to say 
with Jesus, "The Father, who dwelleth within. He doeth 
the work." 

Here is the final lesson : The greater the difficulties, the 
stronger should be our confidence, the higher should rise 
our courage to " expect great things from God, and to at- 
tempt great things for God." 

Perhaps there was never a moment in the Christian cen- 
turies when this word was more needed. The evils and 
errors of the time are made formidable by their subtlety, 
and by their plausible admixture of truth and good ; for the 
powers of darkness wear the garments of light to deceive 
the very elect. All the more must our eyes be cleared of 
the world-dust and anointed with the grace of spiritual dis- 
cernment. All the more carefully must we purge our hearts 
of those false elective affinities that draw us unawares into 
sympathy and fellowship with the wrong. All the finer 
should be the temper of our weapons, and the firmer our 
grasp upon them. And the more earnest and confident and 
tender should be our appeal to that which is common to 
God and man, — to that union of the divine and the human 
which we believe has been most fully disclosed and illus- 
trated in One who knew himself to be the Son of Man and 
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Son of God. He has taught us the secret, and in teaching 
it has imparted the holy treasure which we hold in earthen 
vessels for the blessing of mankind. Let each humble, 
happy soul join in the sweet musing of Robert Browning : — 

" Thus, in looking within and around me. I ever renew 
[With thai stoop of the soul which, in bending, upraises it, too) 
The sabtnission of man's Nothing-perfect to God's All-complete, 
As with each new obeisance in spirit I climb to His feel." 
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